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“RACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE”: 


A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave men dwell. 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod—— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


* * * * se 


Like tides on a crescent sea beach 
When the moon is new and thin 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in: 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


t From “ Each in His Own Tongue”? and other Poems, by William Herbert 
Carruth. (Putnams, New York 1909.) 
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PREFACE 


I HAVE here attempted, it may be with partial vision 
and blundering word, to outline the nature of God 
as given by experience, and the godward organ of 
Man made to respond. The main thesis of the book 
is in the first seven chapters. The rest is illustration. 

In Plotinus, the last great Greek philosopher, we 
can pluck the final fruit of seven hundred years at 
least of the intellectual and religious labour of the 
ancient world. That brilliant period ended in a 
mystical religion not essentially unlike that which is 
presented above. 

Next comes some .account of the central thought 
and practice of the Society of Friends, in whom the 
movement of Martin Luther reached its consumma- 
tion. Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinist, Inde- 
pendent Puritan of many types, and finally Quaker, 
is the sequence of the development of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Christianity. 

Finally, in selections from modern mystical poetry, 
we draw in from many Churches their best and 
purest thought—the loftiest voices of the saints to-day, 
no longer classed denominationally. ‘These it is not 
unfair to describe as the latest expression of the truth 
this book is written to tell. 

I thus use three culminating forms of mystical 
teaching as illustrations. Doubtless others would also 
have served the purpose. But the mystics of the 
East, those of the Catholic cloister, and those of 
Germany in the Middle Ages and in the sixteenth 
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century have been already fully treated in many good 
accessible books, of which those of Evelyn Underhill 
and Rufus M. Jones are known to many of my readers. 

It is hoped that the space devoted to the Society 
of Friends will not be grudged. It is the only religious 
body organized to be the home of a modern mystic 
who feels the need of escaping from creed, ritual and 
professional clergy, but asks for fellowship. 

These pages have been delivered as lectures at 
Woodbrooke, near Birmingham, England, and at 
Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia. They elab- 
orate and develop the thoughts in the first Book 
of my Faith of a Quaker. I have been at pains 
not to repeat what ‘is written there any more than 
could be helped, so that nearly all the book is new. 
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CHAPTER I 


ON MYSTICISM 


WHEN a heavy piece of ivy, grown thick, has been 
blown from a wall, it cannot generally be made to 
cling again, but is better cut off and the plant left to 
grow afresh. The little tendrils which adhere to the 
wall cannot do it twice. 

It is a common cause of grief to loyal members of 
all Protestant Churches that their numbers, and still 
more markedly their attendances, are and have long 
_ been declining. Clergy and ministers are more of 
suppliants than masters nowadays, and attempt various 
non-religious attractions. People whose emotional 
cravings are met by elaborate ritual under Catholic 
or Anglo-Catholic forms, and who ask for a priest for 
their comfort, still obtain what they need. But the 
more self-reliant and progressive bodies, who depend 
upon free thinking and work towards conduct rather 
than ritual observance, are permanently discouraged. 

I believe that the central cause for this is deeper 
than most writers and speakers dare or wish to think, 
I believe it is because the idea of God presented by 
orthodox, or even doubtfully orthodox, Christianity 
does not effectually grip men and women, either the 
thoughtless or the thoughtful or the imaginative. 
This, of course, affects everything in religion, which 
is the worship of God, the reference of all that we 
know, think, meet or suffer to God. 

It is usual to speak of the growth of pleasure- 
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seeking, of week-ending, of motoring, as potent counter- 
attractions to church or chapel. But they would be 
impotent counter-attractions if religion were central 
as a concern among us; if we were like the men of 
the seventeenth century in that respect; in fact, if 
people really believed in God as taught. When 
people say that business makes greater demands on 
us than it did in our fathers’ day, I decline to believe 
it. I see no sign of harder work being generally done 
than when I was a boy half a century ago. Hours are 
shorter, and labour is saved by many inventions. 

I believe that the ivy, heavy, ancient and beautiful, 
wherein the birds built their nests, is falling from the 
wall. 

What is wrong with the presentment of God ? 


The God of the Churches is an external Being, 
placed over against man in space, or imagined spiritual 
space, with a Personality which man touches only at 
a distance, or with some imagined spiritual interval, 
and with whom intercourse in prayer and worship ' 
may, under favourable conditions, be from time to 
time enjoyed. 

The statements about God listening to our prayers, 
sending or coming to our help, or for good reasons 
refusing to answer; sending His Son, judging the 
world, living in Heaven, are of the stuff of ordinary 
Christian conviction: even if we incline to reject or 
pass by Biblical statements of a more anthropomorphic 
character about God laughing, being scornful, angry, 
baffled, forgetful, neglected, jealous. 

There are quite large bodies of Christians, too, who 
believe that God has written the Bible with His own 
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hand, indirectly if not directly; has established an 
everlasting place of fiery torment; and has even 
compelled the majority of mankind helplessly to walk 
in the way thereto. Though these beliefs are mostly 
vanishing, yet they have still an alienating effect on 
keen popular loyalty and service to Christianity. 
They can, in this book, be left to die of themselves 
without further controversy or even allusion. 

But all the more reasonable articles of faith, par- 
ticularly those based on experience, are so fully 
impregnated with truth and are so precious to the 
soul and to society, that it is a vast disaster for them 
to lose grip. 

The object of this book is to plead for a oneness 
- between God and Man in which all that is Christian 
on true lines may be held still more truly. But I 
fear that it means cutting the loosened ivy from the 
wall, regretfully unhanging some pictures which have 
looked down on us from the walls of our imagination, 
and perhaps feeling bare. But the plant will grow 
again, with new tentacles which will hold, with a 
fresher green and no dead wood. We want to begin 
with a different Thought of God. 

The myth of the creation began with “ Let us make 
man in our own image.” ‘The original mythologist 
meant that Adam was like God or the gods to look at, 
so that they could walk together in the Garden in the 
cool of the day. We want to recapture that essential 
unity as a spiritual image, hold man to be a microcosm 
of the macrocosm, when our hands, faces and feet 
have lost their parallels in God. We shall try to 
show that essentially, ontologically, man and God are 
one. Therefore this is to be called a mystical book. 

B 
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That we partake of the life of God and that God 


is represented within our lives in some real way is 
a commonplace of the Christian Scriptures, and close 
to the central convictions of the New Testament 
writers. This cannot happen unless the life of God 
and Man is one life. We tend to hark back to material, 
spatial relations in these spiritual affinities, where space 
is not. We think of God and Man over against one 
another in space. What right I have thus confidently 
to assert that in the spirit space is not, I cannot prove. 
But no one who accepts a spiritual world will doubt 
it. Biological conceptions of spiritual things are nearer 
the truth than physical ones. But even “ life ”’ is only 
a metaphor for spirit if it means just life as it is 
treated in biology. We have really extended the word 
“life”? into the realm of Spirit for want of a better 
term, and often use it as more than a metaphor. 
Mysticism is due to a consciousness of the presence 
of God, an experience beyond rationalized explanation. 
When this union with transcendent Reality is strongly 
felt or expected or striven for, and intellectual theory, 
ritual observance, everything scholastic or institu- 
tional, and all authoritarian claims are relegated to a 
subordinate or indifferent position, we have Mysticism. 
I use it as a word which carries sympathy and rever- 
ence, but no blame. Often it is used as a derogatory 
word, but it should not be, unless such adjectives as 
fanciful, unbalanced, sentimental, negative, are added. 
Ecclesiastics and theologians are naturally suspicious 
of it. It does not require their services. The soul 
is at home, wound into the heart of God. 
Mystical experience is the essential oil, as the 
chemists would say, of religion ; but it is not the whole. 
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There is the ethical consequence of the life hid in 
God. Goodness is closely bound up with any rightly 
guided, any useful religion, and is a just measure of 
its quality. 

Then there are the historical facts connected with 
our particular religion, the life of Christ and the 
contents of the Bible, and the history of the Churches. 
This is the part of religion that can be taught. With- 
out it mystical experience would be unintelligent, 

unchecked and unrelated to the experiences of others, 
poverty-stricken and groping, without the treasures 
that are in Christ and the love of our Lord. 

There is also the intellectual activity called out by 
the stirring of the spirit. This is theology, often a 
synonym for trouble ; but we should do badly without 
some scheme of thought about God and Man. The 
intellect must search for the truth about this as about 
everything else. Life might be strangely moved by 
the God-consciousness, but it would consist of the 
weird visions of the medicine-man and the savage if 
thought did not play upon it. 

Then there are religious observances, apart from 
the good conduct already mentioned. The religious 
man needs the communion of saints and rarely does 
without it. If he does, it is at some peril of eccen- 
tricity. Hence the attendance at places of worship, 
the erection of costly and beautiful churches or quiet 
meeting houses, all the labour and expense of the 
organization of religion, much service paid and unpaid. 
This is institutional religion, sometimes claiming 
authority of its own. 

Then there is philanthropy, social and political 
service, relief of suffering, and manifold charity. 
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This is a practical application of religion in the cases 
I am considering, and it often takes a large place in 
what a man regards as his religion. Socialism pos- 
sesses some people like a religion—a revelation of God. 

No doubt these six departments are realized with 
varying emphasis among religious people. Some do 
not practise charity, others are a blank as to theology ; 
conduct takes a low place in some. Sometimes ritual 
observance seems to be all there is. 

If we try to think of mystical experience without 
conduct, without Revelation, without doctrine to speak 
of, without public worship or public service, we should 
find it in the solitary hermits of Thibet, who sit alone 
in a cave or cell their whole incomprehensible lives. 

This book is not concerned with the remarkable 
experiences of the conspicuous mystics of history. 
It is an exposition of more ordinary matters. If it is 
a gospel, it is a gospel for the spiritual commonalty. 
I do not expound any elaborate stages of mystical 
experience ; the stages known to me are few, simple, 
and not uniform. I desire not to speak of anything 
“ too pure and good for human nature’s daily food.” 
At any rate, it is not wise for any writer to go beyond 
his personal experience ; and mine has been ordinary, 
not out of the beaten path. Therefore I cannot 
write of the summits I have only read of with any 
advantage to my readers. 

Nor am I telling of people who are unpractical, 
visionary, recluse. Mystics are the most practical 
people in the world. Beginning by being close to 
Reality in their spirits, they are naturally close to 
reality also in their dealings in business or in public 
affairs. One great mystic became Lord Protector of 
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England, another founded Pennsylvania, a third con- 
temporary organized the Society of Friends. Francis 
of Assisi and John Wyclif were great men of business. 
Catherine of Siena managed affairs of state. Mystics 
manufacture the best of everything and keep the best 
shops. Paul was a tent-maker; Fox a dealer in 
sheep and, like Boehme, a shoemaker ; Spinoza made 
lenses of special quality ; John Bunyan mended cans ; 
John Woolman was a tailor; Kabir was a weaver at 
Benares; Tersteegen made ribbons. The mystical 
life does not lead to a lowering of ordinary capacity, 
but to an intensifying of it, and not of it only, but of 
our whole capacity for love, joy and beauty. 

The life of Communion is in fact a reinforced life 
all round, stable because in touch with Reality, with 
the quiet poise of equilibrium, at leisure from itself, 
free of all enslavement to passion, and not carrying 
needless luggage. The mystics are the athletes among 
the spirits of men, who keep fit and run their races 
with the sportsman’s joy. But their races are strangely 
co-operative affairs. It is not only one who receives 
the prize, for competition does not carry into the 
habits of the children of the Spirit. Their health, 
courage and acuteness of perception, their skill in 
sympathy and in the accurate touch of love, their 
judgment of character and their ready wit are enough 
without any further prizes. The self-centred are the 
half-alive. They are not stable, for a spinning top is 
soon unbalanced... They are the Weary Willies of 
luxury, the unemployable. 

There is no wonder that this experience of God 
is at times held in excess, overbalances calm judg- 
ment, and so leads to a reproachful use of the term 
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Mysticism. Mystics ordinarily use the practical needs 
of earth to keep them balanced. They do well to avoid 
hermitages. They do not need them, for they realize 
that behind ordinary material things lies a spiritual 
force; that this soul of the world is the ultimate 
Reality upon which in some as yet quite unknown 
way the external phenomenal realities of matter, space 
and time, force and motion depend; but especially, 
and much more plainly, in which the individual souls 
of men find their home. For a mystic, therefore, 
outward life is ringed by a glow telling of a glory 
behind. His days of sunshine and shadow are arched 
by the rainbow; for those primitive men who first 
found in the prismatic colours a promise of divine 
guardianship from flood were so far mystical, though 
the mysticism was that of a child. ‘To the mystic, 
common every-day acts of kindness, of fellowship, of 
patience, of love, bear with them an aroma telling of 
their far-brought origin among the scents of the 
Garden of the Lord. 

In our more habitual phrase, the mystic finds God 
in all things and all things in God, for ‘‘ of Him, and 
through Him, and unto Him are all things, to Whom 
be glory for ever.” ‘The mystic realizes the God from 
Whom we come, in Whom we live, to Whom we go. 

But the word ‘‘ mystic’ has not always been used 
in this great sense; one often hears it used with 
nervous dread and profound distrust. One can see 
how this has arisen, for it has not always been with 
a sane intellectual outfit that the heart of man in its 
wanderings has made its divine discoveries. If we 
seek a divine meaning and will in all things, we are 
in more danger of making palpable mistakes than if 
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we find God in nothing and simply die of spiritual 
inanition. Fraud has been combined at times with 
folly, self-deception built on an unbalanced judgment, 
and spiritual pride mixed with it all. So there have 
always been erroneous avatars, fraudulent incarnations 
and lying paracletes. Mrs. Baker Eddy says that God 
is in all things, and therefore there is no room in the 
universe for anything but God—a spatial conception 
of a spiritual fact which is independent of space or 
it would not be spiritual. This enables her to deny 
the existence of pain and sin, and to affirm stoutly 
that there is no disease and no evil, for these are 
enemies of God. ‘The personal value of this affirma- 
tion is for the time great to those who can believe it ; 
but the goods of the Christian Scientist are stolen 
goods, got illegitimately out of the universe. The 
most widespread mystical experience in history—that 
of the Catholic devotee who believes God is in the 
wafer—is a piece of idolatry, leading, so far as it is 
false, to enslavement of spirit, but bringing, doubtless, 
a rich harvest of spiritual strength obtained on a 
wrong belief. The Catholic devotee, the Christian 
Scientist, and even the American disciple of ‘‘ new 
thought,” who bows down and worships that ganglion 
of nerves which regulates the stomach and is known 
as the solar plexus—all these, and many an idolater, 
and many a worshipper at the mysteries of the old 
gods, has made a spiritual living out of a fanciful 
tale, and presents no easy problem for our considera- 
tion. It is borne in upon us irresistibly that the 
truth or falsehood of a religious conception, the 
correctness of our thought of God, makes little or 
no difference to its immediate effectiveness. It affects 
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its quality, but not apparently its force. Of course, 
the penalty for intellectual error has to be paid in 
the long run—perhaps in a shipwreck of all faith, 
perhaps in tears and alienation in families, perhaps 
in priestly tyranny and the death of free inquiry, 
perhaps in massacre and civil war. We rarely escape 
catastrophe. Persecution of the rebels against an 
erroneous form of orthodoxy can hardly fail to come 
in the long run, when the vested interest, both in 
false doctrine and in real devoutness, is threatened. 
We are bound to keep our intellects alive and not 
give way, under any bribe of health or peace here or 
hereafter, to an erroneous basis for our mysticism, 
however clamant. ‘ 

At the same time we are bound to realize, even 
with modest thankfulness, that the gifts of Divine 
Grace come to the ignorant as well as to the learned ; 
that to the poor the Gospel is preached in a way 


they understand, and that correct theology is not one. — 


of the papers set for those who would matriculate 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. Where, indeed, would 
man have been throughout the ages if the divine 
immanence had not been revealed to him through 
fetish and image, through sun and moon, through 
springtime and harvest, through birth and death 
and marriage, through thunderstorm and earthquake, 
through pestilence and the recovery of health, through 
every simple human craft? It is through these things, 
among others, that God is still revealed to us. It 
may be worth while to examine wherein some early 
mysticism led to idolatry and immorality, whereas 
we hope that ours may lead us to an enlargement of 
mind and heart and to a sane and reasonable hope. 
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The treatment of this problem at the beginning of 
the Epistle to the Romans holds, I think, the key. 
The Apostle declared, in Chapter I, that in outward 
nature that which may be known of God had been | 
manifested to the world, that it was their own fault 
if the Romans of the early empire had not grasped it, 
that therein the righteousness of God had been revealed 
from faith to faith, that the invisible things of Him 
since the creation of the world were clearly seen, 
being perceived through the things that are made, 
even His everlasting power and Godhead. What 
happened, however, was that they had not looked 
upwards from phenomena to the Divine, but down- 
wards to the delights of the flesh. ‘‘ They glorified 
‘Him not as God, neither gave thanks.” ‘“ They 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God for .the 
likeness of an image of corruptible man, and of birds, 
and four-footed beasts and creeping things.” In fact, 
“they worshipped and served the creature rather 
than the Creator.”’ ‘That is, faced with natural fact, © 
such as warmth, or fertility, they proceeded to make 
a god in its image. This was a pretty and picturesque 
habit, and it has given us lovely mythology. But it 
was not moralized, because not connected with the 

*best in man, with his central will and purpose, nor 
put under spiritual control. It did not draw most 
men upwards, though we do well not to forget the 
dim names of Orpheus and Pythagoras, nor the clear 
revelation to Socrates and Plato and their long galaxy 
of followers, until Plotinus melted Greek philosophy 
with the Christianity of Clement and Origen. 

When natural passions and forces are personified 
and made into the ruling passion of some god or 
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goddess, then, thus isolated, they become wicked. 
Aphrodite or Venus or Astarte or Isis as a universal 
force in nature must doubtless be obeyed, and even, 
if you like, in pagan days worshipped ; but Aphrodite 
as a woman, given up to the incitement and indulgence 
of passion, became a patron of sin and her worship 
a vehicle for it. The joy in a free and festive life, and 
the absence of care which wine brought with it, was 
not necessarily, to begin with, an evil, though it must 
always have been a danger; but personify it in 
Bacchus, and make a god of it, and you have deified 
a drunkard. Similarly with the world’s terrors. 
When face to face with a Titanic disaster, we add 
to our difficulties by ascribing it to the direct act or 
tacit permission of a God whose activities we think 
of as resembling those of a human being. This is a 
remnant of the ancient heathen way of thinking. - 
Beginning with polytheism, mankind were led by 
men like Jeremiah and like Plato to the conception 
of one God who combined all the powers and gifts 
of the multitude of gods. But if we stop there, whilst 
the universe has gained in dignity and continuity and 
order, it has not become spiritually alive; it has not 
found the Indwelling God ; it has confused its morals, 
placed terror in the skies, and reckless cruelty on the 
throne of the Universe. 

Not, therefore, until we realize that spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned, that God is the Soul of all 
souls, and that the soul of man is one of the atoms 
of his substance, one of the cells of his organism, 
shall we possess a mysticism that is true enough to 
live in our own day and to help the good to master 
the evil in our lives, 
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Our Lord’s teaching is inspired through and through 
by this mystical consciousness of an Indwelling God, 
who cared for the clothing of the lilies of the field, 
and for the bird carelessly shot, and whose ways were 
taught in parable after parable concerning the farm 
and the shop. 

It will clear our ideas of what we include in the 
word “ mysticism ”’ best of all if we briefly sketch— 
and it can only be done in the merest outline here— 
the central teaching of the two leading writers of the 
New Testament which we call mystical—that of Paul, 
that of the John of the Fourth Gospel, and also that 
of Our Lord Himself. 

The Apostle Paul found himself faced with the 
experience of the renewed life, in which old things 
had passed away and all things had become new and 
all things of God, a life which by its very nature 
seemed fit to survive the grave. This experience had 
been reached by himself and by his converts in con- 
sequence of a certain historical fact—the crucifixion 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. With these two 
points of departure he built up his characteristic 
system of thought, to which some reference is made 
in nearly all of his epistles, and concerning which he 
wrote twelve great passages. It was his new con- 
tribution to Christian theory, and it is sometimes 
called Paulinism. It is as follows: In the crucifixion 
Jesus died to the old man and his deeds, crucified 
the body and all its passions, and in His resurrection 
rose again in newness of spiritual life. These spiritual 
experiences Paul asserted to run parallel with the 
physical crucifixion and the physical resurrection. 
He went on to say that the Christian must follow 
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his Lord on the same path, must be crucified with 
Christ, must put off the old man with his deeds and 
be renewed again in the image of the new man, 
“buried with him in baptism unto death, that like 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so also we might walk in newness of 
life.” Further, that this new life was shown to be 
immortal because of Christ’s resurrection into a life 
beyond the grave. ‘‘ Christ in you the hope of 
glory’ concentrates his message into seven words. 
** As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be 
made alive. Christ the first-fruits, and after Him 
they that are Christ’s at His coming.” This is the 
mystical Christ at the heart of the message of Paul.: 
Pondering on how to account for the same historical 
Jesus, the writer of the Fourth Gospel was led to his 
mystical generalization about Him by having inherited 
the ninth chapter of Proverbs, which praises Wisdom, 
changed in Alexandria to the doctrine of the Logos. — 
There Philo, inheriting both from Greece and Judea, 
had taught that, between the infinite and changeless 
God, in whom was no progress nor change nor strife, 
and the world, that was full of progress and change | 
and strife, it was necessary to conceive of a divine 
operator, a good spirit struggling in the world and 
described as the Word of God—inheriting thus the 
Divine Reason of the Stoic philosopher and_ the 
Divine Wisdom of the Book of Proverbs. This 
Logos, which is now spoken of under the name of 


* The passages are Rom. vi. 3-11; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 
2 Cor. iv. 10-14; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. i. 19-20; ii. 5, 6; Phil. 
iii, 10; Col. i. 27; ii. 12; iii. 3, 4; 1 Thess. iv: 14; cf. also 
Luke xxii. 36 
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the Holy Spirit, was regarded as the agent of creation, 
and was the life and light of men. And John said 
suddenly: ‘‘ The Logos was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld His glory.” The life and 
mind and message of God was shown in a human 
life which in that of His followers could be repeated. 
“ As many as received Him, to them gave He power 
to become the sons of God, . .. which were born 
not of blood ... but of God.” “And of His 
fullness have we all received, and grace for grace.” 
That is how Paul and John reached the truth about 
God and Man. The object of this book is to reach 
it in the way it has come to a modern mind, with the 
mental furniture of the twentieth century. 

- It is naturally in full accord with this, inasmuch as 
it is taken from the same Gospel, that we find our 
Lord’s deepest teaching in His final prayer: ‘“‘ As 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that so they 
also may be one in us.” Through whatever medium 
of transmission this Fourth Gospel passage may have 
come, I venture to think that in it we have the 
authentic thought of the Master who dwelt, not as 
theologians are so apt to do, upon distinctions and 
lines of division, but upon unification and communion. 
Let this passage carry all its weight and meaning 
for us. 

But the Church became a specialized institution, an 
affair of clergy and of theology, strongly moulded by 
paganism, by Greek thought. In St. Francis and his 
forerunners and disciples we are back to Jesus. He 
addressed in loving fashion the sun and the moon 
and the wind and all creatures, and in many a pretty 
story, such as his preaching to the birds, he was 
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realizing divine love. He saw it as a matrix in which 
we all lie like pebbles, or as an everlasting flood in 
which we live and move and have our being. He 
saw that all things are bathed in a divine atmosphere. 
The true mystic does not materialize or localize God ; 
on the other hand, he gives the relations of material 
objects a spiritual significance, and links the humblest 
phenomenon to the human soul as the central divine 
revelation. By their bearing on the life and character 
of men are all forces, practices and indulgences 
weighed. He goes on to say—and if he fails in this, 
he fails entirely—that this soul of his may come into 
communion with other souls, and all with God, the 
environing soul. ‘ 

Critics of mysticism point, as William James does 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience, to the morbid 
other-worldliness which has so often been a feature 
of famous mystics. The nun who was so wrapped 
up in her spiritual visions that she was no use in. 
the kitchen, may be taken as a type of this private 
ecstasy which ignored family and social duties. All 
this must be regarded as the fruit of a wrong con- 
ception of God and of humanity as separate and 
mutually exclusive. It can only be approved within 
the narrowest limits and in the most occasional 
instances—instances in which a peculiar psychic tem- 
perament, added to mystical enlightenment, consti- 
tutes a being so unusually made up that to him, or 
more likely to her, much must be forgiven. 

This kind of mysticism, however, has never, to my 
knowledge, in any single instance appeared in the 
Society of Friends, the body with which modern 
English mystics are most familiar; and for this 
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remarkable immunity we have not far to seek. It is 
the strictly lay character of the membership which 
has saved the Society from that. They have had no 
monasteries or convents, nor have ever had even the 
idea of fleeing from the world. They have had no 
clergy who were set apart from the business of earning 
their living in order to be free for a specially religious 
life, and it is not easy to fall into a morbid and inactive 
spirituality where “‘ shop ” has to be attended to. 
- Mysticism is often reproached with being hostile 
to clear rational thinking, to reasoned foresight and to 
self-reliance—to be addicted instead to dwelling in a 
dim religious light, escaping from the dullness of 
naked reality in the trying light of common day, into 
sensation, colour, romance of its own. Of a true and 
sane mysticism I believe the very reverse of this to 
hold, but the accusation has arisen from the existence 
of what has sometimes been called the passive form 
of mysticism, under which the Unseen has invaded the 
seen and made it of less account ; in which spiritual 
realities and experience have seemed so overpowering 
that daily detail was not worth troubling about in 
comparison ; the kind of feeling one would have that 
if we were all to be translated to heaven this evening 
it would hardly be worth while to earn a sovereign. 
This is not realizing the spiritual significance of 
material things ; it is denying the importance of those 
material things through which we become cognizant 
of the spiritual meaning of our life. The true mysti- 
cism, however, is active, finds its natural outcome in 
practical philanthropy and detailed well-doing. 

Since it may occur in all religions, it may be accom- 
panied by faith in any superstition, belief in any error, 
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loyalty to any priesthood; but these never take an 
absorbing place and are often seen through. The 
mystic to-day cares little for “ bell, book and candle ” ; 
ritual is needless and intrusive, sacerdotalism is tacitly 
if not avowedly superseded, the Bible a secondary 
though a precious means of grace; but all the time 
he is called, without these helps or distractions, to 
the service of Him whose temple is composed of 
living stones. Humanity, philanthropy, family and 
social service are all that is left to him. “ Pure 
religious service and undefiled is to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” William Penn, John 
Woolman and Joseph Sturge are mystics of this type, 
not the Indian fakir on his couch of spikes. 

Perhaps now I have explained sufficiently what 
mysticism is and what it has meant through the ages ; — 
what are its dangers, and what I mean by it to-day. 
But is not this religion? We have already said that © 
religion has its mystical side, its intellectual side and 
its institutional side. ‘That is, we have, in addition to 
such faith and prayer as may be called its mystical 
side, to consider also the theological dogmas which 
are intellectual, and the institutions in which faith 
has clothed itself—the churches, the clergy and public 
worship. But is it not plain that mysticism is really 
just the essence of religion ? 
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CHAPTER II 


THREE EXPERIENCES 


_ WE began by assuming a loosened mass of theological 
ivy which had to be cast off. Let us now face the 
bare wall. We will grow upon it nothing trans- 
planted. We will make, that is, a religion out of 
sheer experience—experience too nearly universal to 
be denied, experience that would survive the loss of 
Church, Bible and Tradition, terrible as those strip- 
pings would be, and little as we desire to go through 
any process of that kind, even a partial one. 

What, then, are the experiences which we have 
ourselves, and can confidently assume that all men to 
whom this book will come have also ? 

The first experience I appeal to is the complete 
failure of all attempts to live a self-centred life—to 
live to one’s self. It seems to be a fact of personality 
that such an attempt is contrary to human nature. 
Emperors, sultans, sons of millionaires, and others 
less well placed for self-indulgence, have tried it and 
ended in boredom and misery at the best, in crime 
and insanity in worse cases. The nature of personality 
is very remarkable. A self is not like a vessel to be 
filled, which is emptied by service or labour. It is 
like a nerve-centre, a ganglion with nerves branching 
in several directions, along which sensory and motor 
impressions go up and down. If a man declines this 
work or that responsibility, he cuts off one of these 
nerve connections. And it is possible to carry that 
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process so far that the nerve centre becomes a poor, 
slight thing, a tiny personality, bound to the world 
by little but the elementary needs of food and drink. 
It has avoided giving itself away and has become less 
in consequence. You can hear the shrivelled person- 
ality rattling like a kernel in a nutshell. 

This experience takes us this far—that we are part 

of a larger whole, which includes our fellows. Alone 
we are meaningless. If you cut away every nerve 
from a nerve ganglion, you will find nothing left. 
We are not reservoirs of human substance; we are 
centres of the transmission of power. We are part of 
some great Soul of the Whole. 
_ On the other hand, that life is richest which is 
bound to other people and things by the most numerous 
links. The claims of family, of business, of the 
Church, of the public, philanthropy, writing, speaking, 
advising, taking responsibility—to undertake these 
tasks, laborious and taxing as it is, nevertheless makes 
a man great, or as great as his powers permit ; but he 
is a man with little leisure, crowded with engagements, 
tired every night, with apparently little freedom of 
action. But he is the consecrated man who has 
realized that he is part of a larger Whole. For him 
the saying is true that he that will lose his life shall 
find it. 

The audacity of the single-minded man is often 
strikingly evident. Stephen Grellet could approach 
the Czar Alexander I as a messenger of the Gospel, 
be received by him, and on two of his visits spend 
an hour in prayer with the Emperor—on their knees 
together. He and William Allen had interviews with 
every monarch in Europe and with the Pope. His 
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object was to induce them to use the power they had 
in those days—the time of the Napoleonic wars—to 
purify their prisons, let the oppressed go free, open 
schools, and stay religious persecution. He would 
never have dared to do this service if he had thought 
all the time how well the narratives of his access to 
courts would read in his Fournal, or sound when he 
went back to Philadelphia and Burlington. He would 
have quailed before the ambitious aim if it had been 
ambitious. 

Thomas Shillitoe a few years later carried out a 
call to visit the bar-rooms of the public-houses in the 
South of Ireland with the Quaker message. He was 
never molested in any of the one hundred and fifty-four 
such visits, however drunk the other frequenters 
might be. ‘The consecrated man was recognized. 
But the world is full of stories of the courage shown 
by the single-minded servants of a higher call. 

How winning and charming is anyone so purified 
of personal claim ; and, on the other hand, how soiled 
good and generous actions become when spotted with 
advertisement. : 

Something which gives us audacity, courage and 
charm must be according to our nature. 

Our Lord said, in a strategic utterance, reported by 
the author of Acts, that it was happier to give than 
to receive. Behind that stands His own practice, in 
life and to death, and it is at the heart of the process 
of Christian redemption. It points to the most 
commonly recognized gladness of the good life—the 
blessedness of service—and contrasts with it the 
endless unsatisfied process of getting. ‘The fact that 
this is an unslakable appetite shows that it is a needful 
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primitive animal faculty run wild, dominating a human 
being who was made for other things. All natural 
desires in their right place can be naturally satisfied. 
We shall miss a great truth if we do not take these 
words of Jesus seriously: if we regard them as the 
expression of unattainable sentiment, felt by Messiahs 
and saints only, but beyond common folk. He stated 
a universal fact, and its roots are in the relation of 
the soul to other souls—and to the Whole. We must 
be part of the Great Soul and in fellowship with 
other souls if this is true. And if we are all this, how 
natural and inevitable is community of life among 
branches of the one Vine. Thus we understand how 
significant is the natural fact that consecration is the 
way to personal power and joy. 

I now pass to the second universal experience—the 
passion of Love. This will show us the method and 
the mind of the great Soul of the Whole to whom we 
have been led up. I think it a sober statement to 
say that the happiness of our lives is almost measurable 
by the extent to which, and the intensity with which, 
we love and are loved: that there is nothing com- 
parable to it in human experience. It is “‘ the green 
and gold of life.” It is put round us as a girdle 
from the beginning. Before the hard selfishness of 
the world can have its way with us we learn love as 
babies in our mother’s arms, and toddling with the help 
of our father’s hand. Among brothers and sisters 
we learn to sink our little egoisms and love our kith 
and kin. Then come the friendships of youth, which 
make school and college days so well worth while. 
And then comes the supreme expression of Love 
when a man and a woman enter into a union before 
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which the friendships of earlier days pale. Then 
children come round our knees, demanding love and 
protection and responsibility, and in later years grand- 
children keep up the wondrous tale and bind the 
generations together. Is not the meaning of the Soul 
of the World likely to be shown in this lifelong and 
central experience ? 

We have a description of Love in 1 Cor. xiii., which 
will be found, if analysed, to mean that the separation 
between two personalities has worn so thin that two 
have become one. We suffer the loved one long and 
are kind, as we suffer ourselves long; we do not 
vaunt ourselves over another, for the other has become 
too close ; we seek not our own from the other, for 

the other’s is our own; we are not easily provoked, 

as we are indulgent to ourselves; we think no evil, 
bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, as 
we do for ourselves. This, then, is the method and 
the mind of the great Spirit. We have found that 
God is Love. We know it also by contrast. For 
hatred is misery and loss, and the cause of the ruin 
of the world and of souls. It is the true Atheism. 

The third fact that I build upon is the experience 
of Prayer. This does not come always to all men. 
The tracks are sometimes choked by too heavy goods 
traffic, or we are kept indoors by the bad thunder- 
weather of passion, or by want of light, or we are 
snow-bound in great cold. But it is enough that to 
all people the tracks have sometimes been open, and 
to some they are always open. 

Prayer means that conscious intercourse can exist 
with one another and with the Great Soul revealed 
by Consecration and lighted up by Love, The many 
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books on Prayer that have been written, the many 
typical prayers that have been composed for liturgical 
use, the part it plays in public worship everywhere, 
I simply use to support my view that we may claim 
it, with all its difficulties, as a fact of human and 
Divine nature. 

Particularly does Christian prayer support the doc- 
trine of God which I am building up. It is addressed, 
by our Lord’s advice, to “‘ Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” ‘The biological link which connects a father 
and a son is taken here as a parallel to the spiritual 
link between ourselves and God. We can hardly get 
-any nearer to an identity in separateness than that. 
These contradictory words are no doubt a failure. 
But Fatherhood we understand for practical purposes, 
however mysterious still is the hereditary unity of 
the generations. Just so, no one would pretend to 
understand completely the mystery of our unity with 
God. We can only fall back on metaphors, on such 
parallels as biology offers from the physical life, and 
later we will try to do so. 

There must be some spiritual mechanism, some 
organization as of discharger and receiver, to operate 
the multitudinous millions of motions of prayer which 
are going on everywhere at all times. These are as 
frequent as jets of rain and beams of sunshine in the 
physical world, and the region whither they go must 
be elaborately and wonderfully fitted to receive and 
to deal with them. 

The vibrations which go along wires, or which go 
without wires, are suggestive enough in their way of 
what the spiritual world must contain of communica- 
tion and transit, outside space and time, or at any 
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rate, not so dependent on space and time as our 
bodies are. These shooting darts of prayer some- 
times appear, so far as we know, to strike their object 
direct, and then we call them “ thought transference,” 
though it is possible that they may have passed 
through some spiritual centre, an ‘‘ answerer to 
prayer,’ on the way. These experiences of thought 
transference come now and again to almost everyone, 
and come easily and commonly here and there. 
They form the most accessible point where we can 
with certainty know that we touch the unseen world. 
Doubtless this mechanism is complicated and delicate 
beyond our physical imagination. We know that the 
conditions of prayer are not always present, that the 
heavens are closed or darkened sometimes, and that 
the soul will not always function any more than a 
piece of electrical machinery will. 

If we are thus immersed in an elaborate organization 
of communion, is it too much to say that we are part 
of a spiritual sphere whose centre and circumference 
is God ? 

It is common for expert writers on Prayer to say 
that we cannot of ourselves initiate living activity in 
Prayer, that we can only respond to the advances 
made by the Spirit of God. The Calvinistic type of 
thought would say that we cannot think a good 
thought of ourselves; and the general voice of all 
mystics bears out this Divine origin of prayer. 
Mrs. Herman, in her really precious book, Creative 
Prayer (p. 44), puts this forcibly : 

“As we approach prayer by the spacious antechamber of 


silence, we come to realize that the first mover is not we, but 
God. The prayer that rises to our lips as passionate beseeching 
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a Father’s care and sympathy is not an initial pleading: it is 
rather a response to an advance. Its very passion is inspired 
by the Spirit who broods over the soul’s formless waters and 
brings articulate expression out of a voiceless waste of need.” 
... We could not pray aright unless the Lord of Prayer 
taught us, and the only prayers that remain unanswered are 
the prayers He does not inspire. But we so often refuse to 
come to prayer through the antechamber of silence. . . . And 
the result is a long, weary, discouraging monologue, which 
grows intolerable as we become aware of our aloneness. . . . 
Like a make-believe of talking through a telephone with no 
one listening at the other end.” 

“It is upon our willingness to listen and hear God speak 
that our prayer-life from first to last depends. This should 
be clear when we remember that prayer is the soul’s pilgrimage 
from self to God ; and the most effectual remedy for self-love 
and self-absorption is the habit of humble listening.” 


This is a true description. The difference between 
the prayer of the soul in responsive communion and 
the prayer of words delivered to order or read from 
a book as part of a routine is quite plain. One is 
like a bee nestling at the heart of a honeyed flower, 
the scent of the honey drawing the bee, and the plant 
needing the bee as the bee the plant—a communion 
in mutual need. But who shall be quite sure about 
the initiative ? It is possible that we ought to regard 
the bee as taking the initiative. But we are concerned 
with an exercise of the soul and the Oversoul, where 
perhaps there is no initiative, but only a rush together. 
Perhaps—and this, I think, is nearest the truth—the 
soul is one with the Oversoul, that the distinction 
between them is like distinguishing a leaf from a tree. 

Thus, undisturbed by externals, quiet from all fear, 
free from low desire, with no egoistic wounds, the 
soul draws upon the energy of God. There seems 
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no principle of the conservation of energy operating 
here, except in the instrument’s limited power of 
converting it to human use. In this it is like physical 
energy under the sun. It seems creative to the 
recipient. Power and patience come far beyond 
his own. 

It seems right to devote chapters later on to a 
scientific inquiry into the mind of man, in order to 
make it indubitable from external testimony that 
what the mystic asserts as intuitive has a basis of 
demonstrated reality. No one can now, if well 
informed on current science, have behind his con- 
sciousness a nervous fear that all the statements he 
hears about God and the Soul from religious people 
are invalid and fanciful, the illusions of some queer 
material combinations in the grey matter of the brain. 
This position is much shattered from what it was 
in my formative years nearly half a century ago; but 
it will frequently reappear, and if not held as a dogma 
nor made the subject of popular lectures by successors 
of Charles Bradlaugh, it occurs at dark moments to 
anyone. 

We know that there is a large part of the personality 
of which we are not normally aware at ordinary 
times. But we dip into this in our religious experience, 
and from its treasures we dig the gold and jewels of 
our lives. Some psychologists have called this the 
“ foreconscious ” part of the mind—the front of the 
great unconscious mass upon which the light of 
conscious day shines sometimes. We are very far 
from being able to draw a map of the whole mind. 
In the unconscious are two very different regions at 
least : extensions of the spiritual and of the physical 
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faculties ; and there is this accessible region in front 
of both. Space metaphors are out of place. They 
are merely analogies. This accessible “‘ region” is 
the home of Prayer. 

In Prayer we close the avenues of the distracting 
senses—shut our eyes, make a silence, withdraw the 
forward scheming thoughts, forget detail, draw back 
and back in a conscious withdrawal within. We 
nestle as far within as we can. We lay our questions, 
puzzles, needs, before Whatever is there. Before God? 
Yes. Before some Inward Power? Yes. And if, as 
I believe, they are in practice and for the purpose 
of prayer the same, or working together, we need not 
ask any more about it. You may note how difficult 
it has been to express this. You need not wonder, 
for we are here at the limit of our knowledge—at the 
gate of Faith, opening into the secret place of the 
Most High. This is the only place still livingly 
sacred that the earth holds. Here the mind of Man — 
works out the mind of God. Here is the Indweller. 
And the results are verifiable. From a few moments 
of this experience we rise ‘‘ another man ”—muddles 
have become clear, calamities more bearable, the will 
disciplined, the day made hopeful, motives purified, 
love wounded reborn. All this cannot have come out 
of nothing. It is an invasion of spiritual energy as 
real as an electric current. 

And when a group are praying together, it is some- 
times demonstrable that there has been communica- 
tion of fellowship and some approach to identity in 
the inward process. Why not, indeed, if all are 
members of the one body ?—if the Indweller is the 
same, and all are parts of one? 
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Not always is this happy result attainable. We 
cannot effectually pray at all times. When we need 
it most it is often most to seek—in physical illness, 
in pain, in mental breakdown, in a distracted mind. 
The organ of the Soul is not able to work. Patience 
is our portion, in darkness. Surely it would be wrong 
to put this quite common experience down to the 
arbitrary neglect of a separate God, far off, who needs 
to be entreated with agony of soul to give heed to us. 
This is very like paganism and the way of the prophets 
of Baal in Elijah’s time. Prayer follows the laws 
which govern the human soul, which is its organ. 
And it is only by obeying those laws that we have 
power in prayer, just as by obeying physical laws we 
obtain food and drink for the body. 

Mrs. Herman writes (p. 157): 


“What self-discipline we exercise concerns itself almost 
exclusively with our lower promptings. We constantly forget 
that it is the spiritual realm which is our supreme battle- 
ground ; for the spiritual realm is not only the last refuge 
but also the most impregnable fortress of self-will. So long 
as we fail to keep sentry there we shall remain impotent.” 


Counter to these ideas of the spiritual operation of 
Prayer comes the usual interpretation of the petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

But note how isolated a prayer for livelihood is 
among the spiritual appeals of the rest of the model 
prayer. Is it likely that the unity of the prayer 
would be so broken? Nor is there anywhere in the 
Lord’s teaching any reference to ensuring economic 
stability except in the place where He bids the people 
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not devote themselves to business first, but to seek 
first the Kingdom of God—a Lord’s Prayer word— 
and its righteousness, and all things needful shall be 
added. 

But there are many references in the Gospels to 
spiritual bread. It was one of our Lord’s frequent 
parallels. ‘“‘I have meat to eat that ye know not 
of.” “I am the bread of life.’ “ Then the disciples 
perceived that He spake not concerning bread, but 
of the teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees.” “I 
am the bread which came down from Heaven.” 
** Take, eat, this is My body.’’ Moreover, a material 
interpretation of a reference to spiritual food seems 
to have been usual. ‘‘ Has anyone brought Him 
ought to eat?” ‘How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?”’ So that in all probability the interpretation 
has gone wrong from the beginning. 

Jerome, the translator of the Vulgate, agreed with 
this view so clearly that he added the word “ spiritual ” ~ 
before bread, that there might be no mistake. The 
passage therefore runs in the Latin New Testament of 
the Catholic Church : “‘ panem supersubstantialem.” : 

It would, then, appear that this passage is not clear 
enough to upset all the other teaching about prayer, 
but that all the other teaching is clear enough to lead 
to the belief that this passage also is in line with it. 
There is this parallel about spiritual bread also in 
the Book of Enoch. 

The critical mind has of course played upon this 
central religious experience. But what harm in prayer 
being auto-suggestion if the “‘ auto” includes God ? 


* I am indebted for this reference to A. J Edmunds, M.A., 
Cheltenham, Pa., U.S.A , 
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The machinery of suggestion serves the purposes of 
the Inward Power, who sets it going out of the unseen, 
incomprehensible centre of Being. Otto, in his book 
The Idea of the Holy, would call it the rational 
machinery of the numinal. 

We have, on the one side, prayer doubted, as a 
mere self-exercise not deriving from an Inward God, 
and, on the other, prayer derided and morally blamed, 
as a form of servile selfishness, grovelling for benefits, 
and made worse if droned and intoned as a public 
function and claiming magic efficacy. The error in 
both these lines is the separation of Man and God— 
the beggar and the begged of, the priest magician 
and the dark Divinity—or the denial of any God at 
all. But as intercourse, aspiration, guidance, the 
prayer we pray is an organic action between the 
whole and the part, merely the soul coming home. 

Similarly there is nothing wrong in calling the 
Holy Spirit a mass consciousness if every unit of that 
mass is a unit of God. That God is only a “ Father- 
Complex” is a strange expression which does not 
impress me, a technicality which has its usefulness, 
perhaps, within its own sphere; but we cannot ex- 
plain Spirit by merely naming its instruments in a 
curious way. 

The nearest parallels to spiritual things are to be 
found in living processes. For religion is a “ life,” 
not a clash or equilibrium of forces. So that biological 
processes are more like the facts of the soul than is 
sunshine or thunder, or flood or fire, or even atoms 
and electrons, or the canopy of shining stars. The 
circulation of the blood, the nerves, cells of proto- 
plasm make closer analogies to the life unseen than 
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do electric currents or wireless messages. I venture 
on an illustration. 

Shall we think of God as an Infinite Personality 
of which we are an organic part, as a leaf is part of 
a tree? The leaf has its separate life. It looks like 
an entity. It can be plucked. It is never perfectly 
symmetrical; like human beings, it is subject to 
accident in its short life; it may be eaten by cater- 
pillars, torn off by cattle; it has its lovely spring 
youth, its hot middle age, and its autumn decay, not 
without a gentle autumnal beauty. But its life ceases 
when it is plucked. It is necessary to the activity of 
the tree. By its leaves, and by them alone, the tree 
feeds and breathes. A communication goes on all 
the time through the twig to the trunk, up and down, 
bringing sap and taking carbon. And it performs all 
its services by means of a mysterious chemical substance 
called chlorophyll, which needs sunlight, just as we 
do. A similar metaphor was used by our Lord when — 
He said, “ I am the Vine, ye are the branches.” 

It will be seen that God is not just the total of 
mankind, as the tree is not a heap of leaves. There 
is a single communicated life; and after we have 
solved the mystery of it in the tree, we may try to go 
on to the mystery of the communicated life of God 
in Man. We just say: ‘‘ In Him we live and move 
and have our being.” “‘ Unto Him are all things, 
and in Him all things consist.” 

Central in our religious experience is the need to 
realize at the same time our unity with God and our 
intercourse with Him as a Being outside our self- 
consciousness. Mathematics alone would incline us 
to the belief that two are not the same as one. We 
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have concluded, say, that our spirits are ontologically 
one with the Divine universal spirit, that our spirits 
partake as microscopic elements in the Being of God. 
On the other hand, we need Him every hour; and 
Prayer is an intercourse which goes on all the time 
between our Inward Man and the God beyond. 
But a biological parallel sufficient for the purpose 
comes to our aid. 

A living body is composed of individual living cells, 
each with a life of its own. We can imagine elementary 
consciousness in each, or something like it. These 
cells are born, work, propagate, die. They are 
specialized for various purposes ; they make up skin 
or flesh or bone. Their perceptions are, we may 
assume, limited to their region of service. They 
make up a Kingdom or Republic of Man. It has its 
police—its corpuscles of blood which chase disease 
germs and destroy them. It has its medical pro- 
fession—the cells of the fluid which rushes to a 
sprained ankle to preserve it, and which combats 
disease, often by causing pain, in ways we do not 
understand, and so we call it wis medicatrix naturae. 
So far as I know the body has no need of lawyers. 
It has bankers whose reserves are deposited under 
the skin as fat. The communications from the five 
or more senses are its news agencies. There is a 
government in the brain, torn often by party spirit, 
and containing Conservatives and Liberals; but the 
Labour Party is the most essential. It is to be feared 
that there are fighting services too—teeth and fists ; 
and the brain has its universities and schools, which 
communicate to the population of cells through the 
nerves. “These also constitute a system of editorial 
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Press propaganda very liable to abuse. The nerves 
also are the Civil Service of the State. And the 
digestive organs are the resort of capitalists, the 
manufacturing districts and the transport system. 
The diseases of the body, too, are very much like 
those of the larger world in which we are cells under 
my parable. Cancer is a rebellion against the central 
authority of the body, when certain cells form a centre 
of vitality of their own and gain adherents. Fever 
is a heated state of opinion, for war, for fear, for 
revenge, for investment. There are several kinds of 
fever—some may lead to revolution—and they are 
infectious. There are in the body paralysis and 
atrophy and chill, only too easily paralleled among 
men in indifference, sloth, incapacity, despair. Rheu- 
matism and gout in the cells are among men bad 
temper and bitterness. And so we might go on. 
There seems to be a wonderfully reasonable parallel 
between the body and its cells on the one side and © 
human society composed of men on the other. 

But we are not yet at the end of our description of 
the body. There is one Life. It is everywhere ; but 
enucleated nowhere. No surgical knife can cut it 
out. But the life is everywhere, in every cell, and — 
controls all. Without it death and dissolution of 
particles come. Behind the physical life of the body 
there is the soul and spirit, the personality which 
ultimately defies analysis. 

So it may be that our Spirit and life are to be 
likened to the spirit and the life running through the 
cells of the great “body” of human society whose 
spirit and life is God. Our spirits are then parts or 
members of God’s spirit, and the grand intuition of 
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the apostle is true that “In Him we live and move 
and have our being.”’ He is the Life of our life. 

William Penn, with George Whitehead, Steven 
Crisp and George Keith, had in 1673 a great con- 
troversy with the Baptists in London on the relation 
between the historic Jesus and the eternal Christ. 
Friends’ position was that Jesus was a part of the 
Christ of God. William Penn wrote afterwards to 
George Fox to say that he preferred the word 
“member ” to “ part,” as the latter implied a division 
in God, which the former did not. I sympathize 
very much with this, and should like to do without 
the unsatisfactory word “ part.” It is too material 
in its associations, but one cannot easily find a sub- 
- stitute ; we may use “‘ member ” or “ organ.” 

I have used the words “spirit” and “life” together 
here, not because I confuse the physical life with the 
human spirit, but because I do not wish to press a 
biological parallel further than it will go in spirituals. 
“Life” is often used in spiritual things, as has been 
noted, for want of a more exact word. But I 
personally incline in my heart to have faith in the 
unity of the Universe so far as to go on to dis- 
criminate further into the composition of the Republic 
or Kingdom of a man. Probably everyone will go 
with me in believing that the physical life of all men 
is one life, transmitted from parents to children, into 
all families and races, and that each one is a living, 
minute depository of that one life, like the cell in 
the body. But the mind, the soul, the spirit, the 
Personality, is the significant part of the man. How 
much of these does the cell partake of ? We do not 
know. Perhaps as much, relatively to the man’s 
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entire spirit, as the man’s Spirit holds of God’s; 
perhaps not so much. Perhaps the parallel is imperfect 
here. All parallels fail somewhere. It does not really 
matter. All we need is to hold to the parable as far 
as we think it goes. It goes a long way and expresses 
the central truth about God and man. And if we 
may judge the macrocosm from the microcosm, lead 
up to God from Man, may we not see in the mind, 
spirit and personality of man, in relation to the cells 
of the body, some light on the ultimate mystery of 
the mind and soul and personality of God in relation 
to us? Both are mysterious. I believe they are the 
same mystery. | 

It becomes now: not hard to combine the Oneness 
and the Twoness. The cell is part of the body, an 
organized part, instinct with the central life; but, 
by nerve and artery, communication with the whole 
goes on, under care of the subconscious brain. ‘The 
corresponding intercourse of man with God we know 
as prayer, as Divine help, as vision and inspiration, 
as rest and the peace of God. The two are one and 
the one is two. The Spirit Himself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God and 
co-heirs with Christ. 


CHAPTER III 
PERSONALITY 


AT first sight and on a material view, nothing is simpler 
than to say where a Personality begins and ends. But 
when we want to deal with the personality of a Spirit 
it becomes less easy. Is not a man’s thought part of 
himself? It came from him. It was part of him as 
he uttered it or hid it—when does it cease to be part 
of him? When it is in his books? When he has 
forgotten about it? Or is it part of his personality 
for ever? If it is always his, we must revise our 
material notion of personality and not confine it to 
what is within the covering skin. We must take a 
spiritual view of a spiritual being. 

The point may be carried further. When a thought 
has been translated into an act and become in its result 
a concrete thing, is it not in spirit and meaning part 
of the creator’s personality? Is a business part of 
the personality of its founders? Or a picture of an 
artist? Is there any real distinction to be made 
between William Morris’s speeches, his poems, the 
superbly printed forms of his books, his drawings, 
the patterns of his curtains, and the business of Morris 
and Co.? One cannot draw the line. We may say 
that while Woodbrooke, as brick and stone merely, 
is not part of George Cadbury’s personality, or of 
John Wilhelm Rowntree’s, in any exact material sense, 
yet the spirit of it, the idea of it, and the controlling 
act which made it, are abidingly part of these founders. 
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But we might say the same of a man’s hand. It 
also is the product of some creative craft, some life- 
giving power within, a part of the inmost self. It is 
the idea, the spirit, the nerve control of the hand, 
which is part of the man. If the hand, the instrument 
of material bone and flesh, is cut off, the man remains. 
Yet no one would hesitate to speak of a man’s hand 
as part of the man, whilst they might hesitate to call 
the old Téméraire a part of Turner, though his hand 
made it under the guidance of his genius and his 
technical faculty. The distinction between a hand 
and its handiwork is only relative, not absolute. One 
does not, in fact, know where to limit a spiritual 
personality, any more than to hedge about the ripples 
left by a lake steamer in the still water. There is 
really no stopping-place. The spiritual man is to be 
found wherever the breezes of him have blown. He 
is a spiritual entity, marked, distinguishable, personal, 
unique, influential. This is surely a truer conception 
than one limited to the concrete statue of flesh and 
blood, and to the faculties which are acting through 
the nerves within it. In practice we recognize the 
larger entity, and count upon it. We say a general 
advances or retreats, a statesman wins a general 
election, a captain makes a voyage to America, a 
financier floats a loan, though his body be on a sick 
bed at the time. All these doings are actually carried 
out by others, through a psychological influence 
acting outside the controller’s body. George Fox is 
still a living personality among Friends. Our thoughts 
are still fundamentally his. 

Of all the extensions of Personality, Parenthood is 
the most central and conspicuous. Fathers and 
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mothers reproduce themselves and their forbears in 
the new personalities of their children. The link 
between the child and its hereditary sources is one 
of those universal facts whose bearing upon cosmic 
theory is most helpful. Now we understand why we 
pray to “Our Father Who art in Heaven.” The 
Fatherhood of God is the best way the race has found— 
it was our Lord’s way—of describing His relationship 
to us. We have all agreed to use in a spiritual sense 
the physical fact of fatherhood. 

This carries us just where we want to be. The 
Eternal Spirit has extended His personality—so all 
religious people think—in the way in which a human 
father most characteristically extends his, and we 
_ belong to and are part of Him, according to the spiritual 
doctrine of personality which I am trying to expound. 

What have we meant when we called God our 
Father? We may have always kept a sort of meta- 
phorical parallel to physical fatherhood without follow- 
ing out its full spiritual significance. We are really 
affirming all the time the Unity of Man with God and 
our participation in His personality spiritually under- 
stood. 

The Fatherhood of God is a conception we Christians 
owe to Jesus. It might lead us into obscure literary 
and historical paths to try to discover whether before 
Him there were not adumbrations of the thought and 
occasional flashes of inspiration ; ‘‘ Zed mdrep ” was the 
cry of the Greeks and Romans; but to Christianity 
the Western world as a whole owes the popular presen- 
tation of it. So that there should be no difficulty 
with Christians in accepting this family oneness, on 
earth a blood bond, spiritually a life in common, 
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We have spoken of a man’s output being really part 
of himself. When we turn to God and His output, 
where shall He end? We shall not reach a worthy 
thought of Divine Personality by limiting Him to a 
‘“‘ magnified non-natural man,” with personal boun- 
daries as clear as the marble of a statue. He is at 
the back of all good thoughts and deeds. Men are 
thus, at their best, the vehicles of His will, specimens 
of His manufacture, living epistles, art products of 
His craft, speech organs of His word. Are we not, 
then, inside the Personality of God? And whether 
we put it in this way, or prefer to say that the Spirit 
of God is within us, only raises the same question as 
to whether John Bright’s speeches are part of his 
personality or are better called the products of it. 
I believe that for practical purposes we gain in reality 
by valuing men and God, not on lines of flesh and 
blood, not on portrait lines, but on the lines of some- 
thing wider, more spiritual, though less pictorial, less 
tangible, and perhaps less vernacular. 

It is, however, on these enlarged lines that the 
great and moving composite personalities have been 
conceived of. The Soul of Britain—the “ Britannia 
who rules the waves »—‘‘ the glory that was Greece ”’ 
—the Soul of Hellas—Erin Mavourneen—‘ Caledonia 
stern and wild.” Every nation has these moving 
conceptions which inspire patriotism and have real 
power. England has, at times, a mind, a single or a 
divided will, ideals held with varying intensity. Good 
Americans are all the time trying to build up the vast 
and various population of the United States into a 
more close-knit, a more self-conscious personality. 
These personalities have a reality and a use, 
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One only needs to extend such partial and limited 
units as Britannia and Columbia to reach an ultimate 
Unity, a Personality which does not inspire only 
Moab or Judea, Hellas or Rome, England or America, 
but the wide Humanity which includes them all. 

This spiritual interpretation of Personality, struggling 
always against the unreconciled multitude of undevel- 
oped elements within us, is surely what we all act upon. 
And I cannot understand nor explain it unless there 
are spiritual weapons and spiritual strategy, and the 
whole armour of God, to stand us in good stead in the 
strenuous day. That is, we are God’s right hand to 
smite and His voice to persuade. Any smaller God 
is inherited from the idolatrous childhood of the race. 
“Ye are God’s husbandry—ye are God’s building,” 
said the Apostle Paul. I might have taken that as the 
text for my homily. 

Thus the analogy of the extension of Personality 
carries us from the permeating Spirit of Man to the 
permeating Spirit of God. 

But on another side we reach the same conclusion— 
by considering the faculties which are native even to 
so slight an entity as a human soul. What we know 
of the man who lives the ordinary external life and 
exercises the appropriate faculties is a small part of 
the unexplored self, some of which we become con- 
scious of, in prayer and communion. But these 
complexities in ourselves must be the merest elements 
in the complexities of the Eternal. Religious people 
have always demanded and spoken of God as a person- 
ality unlimited by anything resembling a body or 
limited to a location. We practise a certain reserve of 
speech. The religious experience of Communion or 
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Possession, never long absent, requires a wider than 
local habitation for the God who takes possession of 
many souls in many places—it is like the Christ 
within, not limited to Jesus of Nazareth, our personal 
Lord in history. We are constrained often to speak 
of Heaven or the Divine or the Eternal when we 
shrink from too much precision. This need not 
trouble us, as we grope our way among the immensities 
from which we come. 

The Gospel writers spoke of the Light and the Life. 
Nor can we fail to follow them when they add the 
statement, so memorable and so mighty, that God 
is Love. Love is a personal quality, certainly, but the 
Evangelist John did not speak of God as a Person with 
the quality, but as the quality itself. Language is 
failing us, probably, here—and no dogmatism is in 
place, nor any rigid or narrow conception of Person- 
ality. God is a Spirit, and we must try to understand 
Him as such. 

“‘ But,” we may be asked, “ has it then any meaning 
to ask for the Presence of the Divine? Does not that 
Sacramental idea at once cancel itself, when thought 
out? Is not God omnipresent and really present 
always and everywhere?” ‘This is in sharp conflict 
with the testimony of genuine religious experience ; 
so much so, indeed, that one is tempted to venture a 
very blunt reply to it. We say, then, that this doctrine 
of the omnipresence of God—as though by a necessity 
of His Being He must be bound to every time and 
every place, like a natural force pervading space—is a 
frigid invention of metaphysical speculation, entirely 
without religious import.! 

t See Otto: The Idea of the Holy, p. 220. 
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The real answer is that our God—the God of Religion 
—is not equally everywhere ; but the God of Nature 
is. ‘This leads to an important conclusion which we 
cannot ignore, and shall treat later. 

Is this far-reaching conception of the participation 
of the spirit of man in the spirit of God to be found 
expressed definitely in the Bible ? 

It is the central Pauline idea, applied to the relation 
of the Christian to Christ. It may be said that this is 
not the same as man’s relation to God. Different 
theological thinkers will give less or more weight to 
this distinction. I feel that we may avoid seeking 
exact interpretations from the point of view of various 
schools of thought or of any; but be content to feel 
that if this organic relation holds in reference to our 
Lord and ourselves, and if it appeared to the Lord’s 
chief Apostle central and vital, it may be taken to be a 
sound statement of the general spiritual order, of the 
relation of souls human and divine. Jesus is to us the 
best revelation of the nature and ways of God. 

The Apostle taught that Christians were members, 
i.e. limbs or organic portions, of the body of Christ, 
and therefore of one another. Christ is described 
as the Head of His body, the Church. The metaphor 
is worked up in detail in 1 Cor. xii. 12-27. It occurs 
again in Eph. i. 23 and v. 30; in Col. i. 18, 24; and 
Rom. xii. 5. It was one of the very central thoughts 
of Paul. Akin to it is 2 Cor. iv. 10: “ Bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 
This touches on the great immortality doctrine of 
Paul described above, Chap. I, pp. 27-28. 

Our Lord’s teaching of the one life in the Vine and 
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the branches has been already referred to. “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect,” is an order which carries us far, and can only be 
appropriate to those whose nature has great possibilities. 

These passages could be extended. ‘The mysticism 
of John centres round such sayings as “‘ God is Love, 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God 
in him.” We do well to take such passages at their 
full strength of meaning. 

In the Book of Proverbs we have the saying, “‘ The 
soul of man is the candle of the Lord ”—the individual 
life and the light it gives standing for more than itself. 
The metaphor now would run that men are like 
electric lamps, all drawing from one power-house the 
energy of God. 

We now turn to a recent official utterance of the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting and find in the London 
General Epistle of 1922: 


. . . We believe that God, as Christ reveals Him, enters so 
completely into the daily life of all of us, that all can become 
one family in Him. We find Him indeed in our own hearts, 
but we find Him there far more as we unite in quietness with 
one another, seeking to forget ourselves and to discover His will. 

“This realized oneness with God and man is the greatest of 
all forces ; it is the Kingdom of God in germ, the beginning 
of a world of untold beauty and joy, where sin, oppression 
and squalor shall be no more. 

“God has no human body now upon the earth but ours, 
yet He calls the bodies of men His own. 


‘ Christ’s spirit taketh breath again 

’ Within the lives of holy men. 
Each changing age beholds afresh 
Its word of God in human flesh.’ ! 


? W. C, Braithwaite on John Woolman in Red Letter Days, 
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**Do we indeed come to His aid as we see Him starving or 
unemployed? Are we not driven with shame to confess that 
again and again we pass Him by? Should we not strive to 
find God as Jesus found Him in every man, whether we call 
him British, Russian, Chinese, German, Frenchman, Orange- 
man or Sinn Feiner, Communist or Capitalist: above all to 
find God in those with whom we live and work, even if they 
annoy or slight us ? 

“‘ Tf men fail to do God’s will, how can His will on earth be 
done? ‘I would fain,’ said one of old, ‘ be to the Eternal 
Goodness what his own hand is toa man.’ Are we prepared 
to be the hands and feet of God?” 


The Yearly Meeting is here asserting a high doctrine 
of man’s affinity for God and unity in Spirit with Him. 
But we know that this is not a complete account of us. 
We do not reach always the standard of purity and 
wisdom of a child of God. We do wrong and mistaken 
things continually. We carry about with us the 
scaffolds of our upbuilding, for as God’s building we 
are only partially made. ‘There is a law in the members 
warring against the law of God, the primitive passions 
smoulder there, and flare up at times. Each of us is 
the scene of battle for the Kingdom. But the nature 
within us which is good, St. George fighting the dragon, 
is our true nature, to which we grow more harmonious, 
more obedient. Sin is not our true nature—it is a 
failure or a weakness or a revolt on the upward path. 
It is the exceptional—the abnormal. We are not 
born in sin—the race never fell. It is false that there 
is no health in us. But sin is real, an unfaithfulness, 
a disgrace, a denial of our Lord. It is the wilful 
choosing of the lower instead of the higher, a step 
back on the path. 

t Theologia Germanica, English Edition of 1857, p. 29. 
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The true view looks to ends, not to origins, dwells 
on the ultimate man perfectly united to God, and bids 
us keep our eye on that. Water-lilies grow out of 
mud, but the loveliness of the lily is not explained by 
studying the mud, nor man by dwelling on his dark 
passions and his possible degradation. Man can only 
be understood as potentially the image of God. 

The Early Friends were never tired of declaring the 
possibility of human perfection, against the Calvinism 
and Catholicism which put sin in the centre of the 
picture. George Fox’s imprisonment at Derby in 
1650 was for asserting that he was without sin in 
Christ, and man could be perfect. The words, 
“ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God which worketh in you,” put the situation 
within us with perfect accuracy. ‘‘ He that sanctifieth 
and they that are sanctified are all of one.”’ 

Much modern Christian writing has explained the 
message of the Cross as meaning that God suffered . 
with man, paid in darkness and death sin’s penalty 
for man the sinner; and that this happened on 
Calvary. The various theological theories as to how 
this happened and in what sense, if any, God died in 
Christ, need not concern us. The broad instinct for 
a sympathetic God to Whom suffering is not unknown 
for our sakes, is natural and according to reality. 
Much more frequently than once on Calvary this 
inescapable communion in suffering occurs. For every 
sufferer and sinner is like a diseased or wounded nerve 
in the body of God. Not in one crucifixion only, 
regarded as unique, but all along the sad story of 
human unfaithfulness, lie the vicarious sufferers, and 
their suffering is part of God’s. 
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Dr. Illingworth, in his well-known book Personality, 
Human and Divine, maintains the thesis that we can 
only conceive of God by use of the conceptions given 
by Human Personality—that, sublimate it how we 
will, we cannot escape some ultimate anthropomorphic 
quality out of which our highest conceptions are 
built. ‘This I believe to be broadly true, and yet one 
feels that this limitation is really limiting, and prevents 
our conception of God from being more than the 
shadow which Reality casts on a human surface. If 
we can reach a multifold conception of mankind, all 
individuals finding a microscopic place in a limitless 
enclosing and guiding Spirit, human in everything 
except its limitations, we shall not pass beyond the 
materials out of which man is made; but shall have 
built them up as stones in a temple. The temple is 
made of stones, but the stones, even lying in quarried 
heaps, are not the temple. The metaphor of the 
living stones is, of course, in the New Testament. 

There is a great satisfaction in taking literally one 
of our Lord’s great sayings, which we may have 
formerly felt obliged to regard as metaphorical, or as 
an epigram not to be treated as plain prose. Such is 
our Lord’s word: “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


CHAPTER IV 
DUALISM AND BRIDGES 


To summarize our results so far: We have led up to 
the Indwelling God and our incorporation—to use a 
physical term for a spiritual process—with Him, from 
the agreed common facts of religious experience. We 
have found that His Spirit is striving continually with 
evil—that we are His soldiers enlisted in this strife, 
of which we ourselves and the world outside are the 
scene. We are called to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. We are thankful to count a victory. 
We know what defeat and the slump of reaction are. 
The Divine Spirit is like the lovely Alpine plant full 
of tiny flowers creeping over the rock, and turning to 
delicate organic beauty, under sunshine and rain, the — 
shapeless minerals of the earth. All this shows clearly 
that the God we have found is not omnipotent but 
evolutionary, progressive, growing in power and revela- 
tion of Himself. 

Over against Him stand : (a) the cruelty and immor- 
ality of unregenerate men; (8) the blind non-moral 
forces of Nature. 

We have already spoken briefly of human sin. Let 
us grapple now with the great problem for religious 
people presented by the blind forces of nature and 
the widespread existence of meaningless pain. We 
have not met these in our religious experience. What- 
ever of Divine may be ultimately conceived of as 
behind creation, it is not the Heavenly Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Natural laws are relentless. They have no reference 
to human welfare at all. An epidemic of world 
influenza followed the war and killed nearly as many 
people as the war itself. But on the small scale 
accident and disease are not less impressive. The 
most useful, the most deserving, the most needed 
people are killed by some calamity every day, or are 
found out by some microscopic disease germ. The 
highest organisms are left subject to these low forms 
of poisonous life. ‘The curse of them falls upon 
men, animals, and crops ; and agony long protracted 
is carelessly thrown about by “ nature.” It is plain 
that her laws are non-moral. Right and Wrong have 
no meaning for them. 

But primitive religion has always begun by trying 
to propitiate the deities in whose hands thunder and 
rain, storms at sea, the fertility of the fields, pestilence 
and drought, were believed to rest. Man in his 
helplessness prayed for life and livelihood and protec- 
tion. ‘These forces are now understood better, and 
removed from the region of prayer by most people who 
have given thought to religion. But prayers to a 
weather god, a god of victory, and a god of plenty— 
in harvest thanksgivings—are still to be found, even in 
Christian churches. Escapes from accident are put 
down to a special Providence which has apparently 
neglected the other sufferers under it. People speak 
lightly of having providentially escaped a danger or an 
inconvenience such as a wetting, when they only mean 
that they have been lucky. Natural forces, the subject- 
matter of physics and chemistry, biology and physio- 
logy, are not subject to a spiritual force like Prayer, 
which has its own great sphere elsewhere. 

E 
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Let us face bravely the blows of careless circum- 
stance, not trying to escape or gain immunity or 
advantage by any private applications for special 
exemption from the law. It is not unnatural that in 
his helplessness man has turned to the Indwelling 
God, the only one he knows, and has hoped that He 
rode upon the storm in chariots of fire, and that the 
whirlwinds were His ministers. But it has always 
weakened effort for betterment. It leads the Mussul- 
man and the Parsee to sit with folded hands and 
murmur that the evil suffered is God’s will. It has 
constantly prevented sanitation in face of epidemics, 
in England in Kingsley’s time,! in India now. ‘To 
speak of an untimely bereavement as God’s will feels 
devout, but it is a Pagan devoutness. God’s will is 
really to be found in all efforts to prevent and heal 
disease, to guard against accidents, to nurture and 
safeguard infants and their mothers, to make our towns 
healthy. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the learned and original 
Biblical critic and gifted musician, who is devoting his 
valuable life to the negroes of Central Africa, has, in 
his Lectures on Religions delivered at Woodbrooke, 
expressed this point in passages which I will quote : 


“A religion is dualistic if it does not make any attempt to 
arrive at a full knowledge of the nature of God by examining 
the forces which are active in the natural world, but seeks to 
realize Him in accordance with the ideal conceptions of Him 
that we carry within us. Of necessity this leads to the idea 
that this God stands to a certain extent in contrast with the 
forces of Nature, however great may be the difficulties which 
this involves for human reasoning. The God whom we have 


* He wrote Two Years Ago on the subject. 
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within us as an ideal is an ethical Personality ; on the other 

hand, the happenings due to the forces at work in the universe 

bear no ethical character. Thus, the dualistic religion is theistic.” 
2k *% * % * 


“ We are convinced that from the world we cannot gain our 
knowledge of God, Who is an ethical Personality. ° Facing the 
terrible problem which the world presents, we strive hard 
not to despair of God. We dare to admit that the forces at 
work in Nature are in many ways different from what we 
should expect them to be in a world which owes its origin to 
-aperfect creative Will. We dare to admit that in Nature and 
in ourselves we find much that we feel to be evil.” 

% * * % * 


“That problem is, that in ourselves we experience God as 
different from the God we find in Nature: in Nature we 
recognize Him only as impersonal creative Power, in ourselves 
we recognize Him as ethical Personality.” ; 

% * # * * 


“Every rational faith has to choose between two things : 
either to be an ethical religion or to be a religion that explains 
the world. We Christians choose the former, as that which 
is of higher value. We turn away from the logical, self- 
contained religion. To the question, how a man can be in 
the world and in God at one and the same time, we find this 
answer in the Gospel of Jesus: ‘ By living and working in 
this world as one who is not of the world.’ ”’ 

# # % # a 


** All problems of religion, ultimately, go back to this one— 
the experience I have of God within myself differs from the 
knowledge concerning Him which I derive from the world. 
In the world He appears to me as the mysterious, marvellous, 
creative Force; within me He reveals Himself as ethical 
Will. In the world He is impersonal Force, within me He 
reveals Himself as Personality. The God Who is known 
through philosophy and the God Whom I experience as ethical 
Will do not coincide. They are one; but how they are one 
I do not understand.” 
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Joseph Conrad’s passion was for the sea and ships. 
But he writes : 


“ Already I looked with other eyes upon the sea. I knew 
it capable of betraying the generous ardour of youth as im- 
placably as, indifferent to evil or good, it would have betrayed 
the basest greed or the noblest heroism. My conception 
of its magnanimous greatness was gone, as I looked upon 
the true sea—the sea that plays with men till their hearts 
are broken, and wears stout ships to death. Nothing can 
touch the brooding bitterness of its soul. Open to all and 
faithful to none, it exercises its fascination for the undoing 
of the best. To love it is not well. It knows no bond of 
plighted troth, no fidelity to misfortune, to long companionship, 
to long devotion.” 


This is from the Murror of the Sea, pp. 164-8, 
181, after he had rescued nine men, just in time, from 
a sinking derelict. What is true of the sea is equally 
true of the land, with its swamps and deserts, its cold 
and famine. Conrad writes in his Reminiscences ': 


“The ethical view of the Universe involves us at last in so 
many cruel and absurd contradictions, where the last vestiges 
of faith, hope, and charity, and even of reason itself, seem 
ready to perish, that I have come to suspect that the aim of 
creation cannot be ethical at all.” 


This book is written in the hope that such reflections 
—frequent as they are—may be met by realizing that 
the Indwelling God is the source of ethics and the 
centre of religion, and that after making sure of that, 
the philosophic mind may go on to find in blind, 
non-moral nature the raw material which God’s 
redeeming love, through men, may capture and 
control for the Kingdom. We have, then, come to 


1H. T. Burt: Hibbert Fournal, October 1924, Pp. 143 ef seq. 
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look upon God as manifesting in two separate and 
apparently contradictory ways, one of which we can 
understand, and the other we cannot. 

The one we can understand we call our Father in 

Heaven. We find Him within ourselves, speaking 
and guiding. We find Him “ closer to us than breath- 
ing, and nearer than hands and feet.” We meet Him 
in prayer and commune with Him as the centre of our 
spiritual life. His name is Love, and He has been 
-revealed to us in Jesus Christ and in those who have 
followed in His name. He needs our service, and He 
is the practical working God in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

Over against Him stands what we call Nature; 
beautiful, but blind and terrible, caring nothing for 
- human life and happiness, destroying in misery vast 
populations in Russia by drought, every day breaking 
lives in their prime by germs of disease, sending 
bullets equally through the best brains and the worst, 
breaking the crust of the earth by volcanoes, and 
reckless of manifold deaths by explosion. The God 
of Nature does not evoke, nor apparently care for, our 
worship or our reverence. He is really nothing to us 
nor we to Him—to all appearance. 

This cannot be a satisfactory conclusion, or a com- 
plete explanation of the Universe. There must, we 
feel, be some unity behind all. 

We must loyally and humbly accept this Dualism 
if we cannot further combine the opposites ; and even 
if we reach in the end some distant view of a con- 
ceivable Monism, we must not obliterate real diver- 
gences. But Monism is almost a necessity of ultimate 
thought. I propose to build five Bridges—broad one 
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—across the chasm between the Kingdom of God and 
Natural Law. 

The first is that Nature provides all the raw material 
for the clothing of the soul. 

Out of matter is made the body of man; to say 
nothing of his more exterior quarters, his clothes and 
his houses. The process has been long and elaborate. 
The grit and the clay and the sand, finely divided, 
become the food of plants, in due co-operation with 
water, air, and sunshine. The plants produce organic 
compounds, in nuts and fruits and grains and leaves, 
which men eat, or eat after they have been made part 
of the flesh of animals, and so been transformed 
through one stage more. Elaborate selection and 
exclusion takes place at every stage of assimilation or 
digestion. Finally, within the body, there may be 
many processes before nerve matter arises, of which 
to make a spinal cord and a brain, sufficiently sensitive 
to be moved by our Will. This final stage occurs all 
the time, no one knows how. But it is a Bridge we 
sorely need in our speculation. 

The second Bridge is similar in kind. We have 
trained our intellects on Nature, on the problems and 
questions to which the outward world imperiously 
demands an answer. All cunning and all clever 
devisings were evoked in the men who made tools 
and traps and fish-hooks and boats and ships, who 
invented a conical hut, a knife and a wheel—who 
tamed the horse, the dog and the bullock. And the 
intellectual process has never ceased till it produced 
Einstein. 

Thus our brains as well as our clothes and our very 
bodies have been won for our lovely Cosmos from a 
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Nature which was dead, dark, silent, incapable of 
any intellectual properties. It is in this process, not 
in the raw materials, that I find God the Creator, the 
Father, the Indweller, the Spirit and the Meaning of 
His world. 

The third Bridge is concerned with the development 
of character. There seems no way of building up 
character that is not founded in strain, in conflict, 
in suffering. Attempts to bring up Gautama ignorant 
‘of pain had a noble failure that turned by reaction into 
great success. But the Neros and the Caligulas, the 
Sultans and the Kings who have been pampered and 
protected, have turned to wickedness. The Royalties 
of history are feebly moralized. Feeble character 
follows every attempt to bring up children “to feed 
on the roses and lie in the lilies of life.” 

We must earn our living in the sweat of our brow, 
or in the toil of our spirit—we must in our patience 
win our souls, as the true translation runs. Starvation 
and disease are only safely far away from a small and 
favoured class. Man faces the weather and the 
germs, fights with birds for his crops, and digs his 
heat and light and mechanical energy from the mines 
in the earth. Out of this material labour and com- 
petition he builds character. What do we count as 
character? Patience to endure, courage to dare, high 
adventure, sympathy born of suffering, moral strength, 
high spirit, decision, efficiency. 

Then, out of living in groups for defence and for 
co-operation in hunting or production, come the 
friendly qualities, unselfishness, public spirit, obedience 
to law, citizenship, more sympathy. And the method 
of reproduction by sex was the cause of the home and 
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_ the family, of love, and of ever more sympathy, which 
is the jewel of our spiritual heritage. 

Out of primitive fighting for wives and hunting 
grounds were laid the foundations of courage, and of 
cunning, alertness, and intellectual qualities generally. 
Out of the struggle with Nature all the elements of 
character were laid. Again we discover the raw 
material and the spiritual craftsman at His wonderful 
work upon it. 

We find that out of the non-moral Earth our Father 
in Heaven has been building His moral order. Primi- 
tive love of power, cruel and selfish as it was, has been 
purified and turned into a sense of responsibility, into 
the gift of leadership and the power of control. Greed 
and acquisitiveness have been—with the added amal- 
gam of love—turned into philanthropy and a liberal 
use of wealth. Marriage, with all its wonderful 
possibilities, and the family, have become our principal 
school of morals. 

Thus the upbuilding of human qualities means the 
sublimation of Nature. But Nature cannot be wholly 
blind and bad if, from the beginning, such a sublima- 
tion was potential in it. Our Indweller has, as His 
raw material, a Cosmos, undeveloped and morally 
meaningless, hiding within it potential saints. 

The point which is most profoundly instructive to 
us is, that every step in the evolution we speak of is 
the result of a victory over temptation by the sons and 
daughters of men through long ages. The sublima- 
tion has been brought about by, and is singly and 
simply describable as, the suppression of self—or the 
enlarging of self to include others. As we find that 
our selfish instincts, our love of credit, of wealth or 
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ease, our possessions and prides, our grudges and 
our envies, are all enemies who mar our divine com- 
munion, and that just this same selfish claim has been 
and now is the enemy of progress and of the work of 
God among the nations, so it has been throughout 
the primitive ages. 

Let no one suppose that this demand of all time for 
unselfishness means for us a limited and impoverished 
career. We are built that way. It is our nature to 
give ourselves away as a condition of development. We 
enter on a large, roomy service of doubled joys. If it 
were not so, religion would be a deception, and God 
would be impotent. But our own experience and the 
universal testimony of good people all enable us to 
give the answer of faith at critical moments of 
trial. 

The fourth Bridge carries over what we generally 
call the Beauty of Nature. There are in great abun- 
dance in the poetry of all languages, in modern days, 
passages which lead ‘‘ from Nature up to God ”— 
inspirations given by sunrises and sunsets, rosy snow 
peaks in the dawn, rainbows on green landscape, and 
every other lovely natural effect. ‘These experiences 
are more widespread than purely mystical utterances. 
They are suggestive of the soul’s fellowship with God ; 
but are not the fellowship itself. ‘They are of the order 
of aesthetic stimuli, and they add wonderfully to the 
glory and beauty of life. Those who are sensitive to 
natural beauty would be starved without them; and 
to show more and more people Nature’s braveries is a 
civilizing task. Unfortunately this susceptibility is 
not universal—young children have to acquire it— 
labouring men often miss it. Savages seem to recog- 
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nize only Nature’s terrors. It does not appear that 
the Thibetans are ever enraptured with Mount 
Everest, which they regard as the chief centre of devils. 
There was much spiritual faith in England before 
Wordsworth, the Coleridges, Southey, De Quincey, 
and Ruskin showed the English their Lake District 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
poet Gray thought it only a place of terror, as his 
carriage crept along under its precipices. ‘‘ Nature ” 
is not the heart of the matter. But it is very hopeful 
to us, when thought faints on the march, to find this 
link between the Indweller, the One Spirit of which 
we partake, and the non-moral, unperceptive, natural 
Cosmos of matter. 

Of course the sense of beauty is in us—there is no 
beauty inherent in natural objects. We trace the 
path of glory across the western sea at evening ; 
but dirty water with reflections of light irregularly 
occurring upon it has no beauty in itself. There ~ 
would be no beauty if there were no one to see 
the sunset. But for the apparently unaccountable 
but happy fact that waves of a certain length from 
the sun are perceived as Light by an animal organ 
called an eye, this would be a dark world. It is a dark 
world where there are no eyes. The vibrations are 
there, but the perception is not. ‘There is no visible 
light without an eye. Similarly, but for the ear, it is 
a silent world. 

The fact is that along with the perceptive faculties 
of sight, sound and smell, there resides in our organs 
a power of creating emotion by their messages ; and 
beauty, music, gaiety, peace and adoration are ours 
thereby. ‘This is the link. Nature is the raw material. 
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Sir Francis Younghusband lies on the snow all 
night in his fur-lined bag and looks up at the Hima- 
layan peaks in their grand whiteness, and above at 
stars large and resplendent in the clear air, and feels in 
the silence of the vast world of untrodden glacier and 
precipice an elevation of the soul, evoked by Nature 
on a grand scale. But these mountains evoke in a 
vulture on the poise only a sensation of wind or no 
wind—and perhaps of a dead or dying sheep in the 
valley far away below. The lofty emotion is in the 
civilized man—it is man’s response to the otherwise 
meaningless material world. There is no spiritual 
quality in deposits of frozen water collected on shape- 
less masses of broken stone at an elevation above the 
‘rest of the broken stones of the world. And Sir 
Francis’s native attendant found none. The only 
thing my Matterhorn guides did on the peak was to 
get sufficiently out of the wind to light their pipes. 
But the beauty we see in Nature is a gift to us, whereby 
we are privileged to rejoice in our habitation, to feel 
beauty given by every leaf and blossom, to rejoice in 
the sunset over the sea—and supremely in the white 
aloofness of the pathless Himalaya. 

Fifthly, there is a closer connection than any of 
these to be reckoned with—the last bridge. We have 
found that the natural world provides the raw material 
of our bodies, of our intellectual powers, of our moral 
qualities, and of our sense of beauty. But how if 
we find it impossible to disentangle our very person- 
alities from an earthly origin? ‘The animal, and 
through it, the vegetable world, come very close 
up to us. There is no chasm in the organic life 
of material creatures, from man down to disease 
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germs. All species can conceivably be accounted for 
by evolution on this planet, though it has not yet 
been done. 

Animals and plants differ from blind, inorganic 
Nature; they suffer from her aloofness even more 
than we do, having fewer resources against cold and 
starvation. Though -they, like us, are Nature’s vic- 
tims, they do not cn the other hand appear, broadly, 
to have a religious faculty, a Divine Indwelling, as we 
do. They are, then, broadly, over against us, if there 
is to be an ultimate dualism. But even that is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory distinction, if made absolute 
and clearly defined. 

What about a dog, with his charming intellectual 
gifts, his affections, his loyal service ? He is capable of 
endless devotion and of rather elaborate ratiocination ; 
he wears himself out in our shepherd service, he is 
a disciplined sportsman, and a policeman of aver- 
age intelligence. He can also acquire the vices of a 
luxurious class, that crowning flower of our material 
civilization. He has a conscience, and you can tell 
when it is pricking him. His tail is as good an organ 
of expression as some people’s mouths. Has not he a 
soul? I don’t know, but it prevents my easily drawing 
a line in the Cosmos between man and the dog or 
even the horse. 

Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist, held a speculation that 
even plants and animals have a dim elementary aspira- 
tion to the Divine, and find their life a part of the 
Divine life in a primitive way. Wordsworth, who is 
full of Platonist ideas rediscovered by himself, had 
the faith that every flower that blows enjoys the air it 
breathes. ‘‘ All life,” says Plotinus, “is a kind of 
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spiritual vision.” ‘This is a great bridge over the 
gap or chasm between the Indweller and blind Nature, 
if we may exercise the poetic faith necessary to believe 
in it. Dr. Inge, paraphrasing Plotinus, says: ‘‘ The 
Soul that understands Nature is continuous and 
homogeneous with the Soul that creates it.”” This at 
any rate is true ; and it is an illuminating and typical 
bit of Plotinus’s philosophy. 

Yet we cannot put bacteria, the causes of cholera and 
influenza, and the Plagues of Egypt—frogs, lice, flies, 
murrain on cattle, boils and blains, locusts—among the 
operations of our Indwelling Father’s love. Swarms 
of locusts are fulfilling some purpose alien to man 
when they eat up all his food. Creatures live upon 
one another, all through the Kingdom of Life. The 
child’s horror on seeing a cat torture a mouse is 
a type of this conflict between man, with his religion 
of love, and some Power which rules all living 
things. 

In fact, Plants and Animals can not be put on either 
side of any absolute dualism. They belong to both 
sides: and the dualism is found to be only a stage in 
thought, though a real and urgent experience. Again, 
as in the other bridges, Nature provides the material, 
this time a living creature, out of which Human 
Personality has been created, I believe, by our 
Heavenly Father. 

This bridge is wider than any of the others ; it is a 
very broad causeway. Life, physical life, comes, here 
as in philosophical schemes generally, between spirit 
and matter, and prevents the contrast between the 
two becoming an established dualism accounting for 
the Universe. Where shall we class the creative power 
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behind the life processes, the wonderful scheme of 
organic nature? What relation does this Lord of 
Life bear to the Great Soul, the Lord and Father of 
our Souls? Mankind has generally identified them, 
and its thought of God has included them both ; 
nor has anyone a sound reason to deny it. It is a 
venture of faith, for knowledge fails us here. 

But, once more, one is pulled up by remembering 
that the worst cruelties are those inflicted by animals 
on one another, by men on animals, and by men on 
men. Some insects lay their eggs in the bodies of 
living creatures, parasites torment their victims, terror 
rules through the animal world, all wild creatures die 
violent deaths. And the cruelties of man to animals 
and of man to man come in here; all dreadful war, 
every form of tyranny in history and the whole proceed- 
ings of man as an animal. ‘That is, in physical life, 
quite apart from the calamities of storm or earthquake, 
lies the worst of the difficulty which drove us into the 
dualism by which alone we could preserve our faith 
that God is Love. 

Throughout I have spoken of the Divine Indweller 
as though He were the whole of the Personality. And 
from the point of view of the outer world He is the 
significant part of ourselves. 

But in reality we are far more complicated than that. 
We have within ourselves elements inherited from a 
Past longer than we can limit. There is within us, in 
some suppressed form, a background of lowly, simple 
instincts, dealing with food and drink, reproduction, 
heat and cold, health and survival, which need disci- 
pline, and whose permitted manifestation in greed, 
passion and lawless power we recognize as Sin, The 
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work of the encroaching Alpine plant, making beautiful 
life out of inert matter, is going on in each one of us 
as in the world without. The microcosm is built on 
the same pattern as the macrocosm. This we find 
throughout the whole of the Cosmos. We stand 
amazed as the unity of the Cosmos is unrolled before 
us: and our faith may reasonably be strengthened 
thereby. He in Whom we trust is the same on every 
scale. 

The great evolutionary pageant of life, the crowding 
multitudes of creatures, four-footed beasts and creep- 
ing things and fowls of the air—and all plants—and 
the inconceivable region of microscopic organisms of 
lowly type—are much more than a fifth Bridge linking 
nature and spirit. Life, physical life, is a kingdom of 
its own, of equal cosmic importance to the world of 
matter and the world of spirit. It stands between 
them. Living creatures are built out of matter, and 
spirit is built out of them. We have then a Lord of 
the Spirits of all flesh, and we may imagine a Lord of 
Life, and a Creator of the original Universe of Matter : 
and we are driven to think that these three must belong 
together in some unknown way, must be One ; though 
the ultimate unity is beyond our knowledge. One 
is tempted to speak of three in one as a Trinity— 
a Trinity of Spirit, Life and Matter. But I do not 
want to suggest any connection with the Trinity 
doctrine of the Athanasian scheme. There are other 
triads such as the ultimates, Beauty, Truth and Good- 
ness. We need not dwell on the Threeness. For it 
may not be complete, for one thing. 

But it is helpful to remember that the patience of 
the Saints is not pitted against one cold Power of 
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Nature, uncaring and non-moral, but the Saint is just 
the part we know the best of a mysterious threefold 
Realm of All, based on Matter, bursting into manifold 
life, finally secreting the Divine Mind and becoming 
the Temple of a Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER V 
MONISM 


Tuus Dualism, as a philosophical doctrine, finally 
breaks down before the continuity of human, animal 
and vegetable life. We have indeed reached a dim, 
inevitable doctrine of Monism, which is what we 
desire to reach, as philosophers. We think of our 
lovely erection of human-Divine spirit, a co-operation 
in the light of love, a veritable Kingdom of God, as 
rising out of and inseparable from a physical and bio- 
logical universe which is morally unmeaning, where 
love and duty can serve no writs. 

Religiously, this universe of careless pain is of no 
value to us, except to excite our horror and stimulate 
our resolution to try to dominate and regulate it. 
Religiously we remain hearty Dualists. 

Is this distinction sound or are Religion and Philo- 
sophy bound to be identical ? One would like them 
to draw as near as they can, but it is too much to hope 
that they will keep abreast and stop at the same 
place. Religion is a drawing home to One we 
know. Philosophy is a daring and uncertain adven- 
ture into the unknown, and its conclusions are those 
of knowledge limited on all sides by ignorance. So 
the One is known to be One, but nothing else is 
really known about it; and the problem of Pain 
remains. Our sufficient consolation may be that @ 
priori we could not expect to know enough to solve it. 
Philosophers are inside the world themselves and so 
cannot contemplate it as a whole. 

F 
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It is well and safe to remember that the Unseen 
World is almost sure to be far more complicated than 
it appears to us. We are bound to err from over- 
simplification, even in our practical religious experi- 
ence, much more when we travel, philosophizing, 
beyond experience. The Indwelling God we know 
intimately. The Lord of physical life we know less 
closely, but are often in love with His handiwork, 
and aware of His terrors. We peer dimly into the 
inorganic world, its atoms and its stars. ‘The less we 
try to dogmatize or classify here, the fewer errors we 
are likely to make. 

There is notably a certain unwillingness to speak 
too definitely of things beyond us. People prefer to 
speak of “The Divine” rather than “‘ God,” as 
Socrates spoke of ro Sadémov rather than of 6 datuwr, 
and as Brahman the personal god becomes Brahman 
the Divine Principle.t Similarly we speak sometimes 
of the Blessing of Heaven, or we appeal to the Divine 
Power, or submit to the Divine Will. All this is 
modest and reverent, and in contrast to the familiar 
way some theologians have of speaking of God as a 
chemist speaks of oxygen. This roundaboutness was 
remarkably prevalent among Quaker ministers of the 
older type. We read of “ the Mind of Truth,” “ the 
Holy Presence,” “ the All-Sufficient,” “the Ancient 
of Days,” “ the Eternally Blessed.” 

There is a connection even more convincing to me 
than these five bridges, because it shows more in 
common between the two worlds than the provision 
of raw material, or the tonic of opposition, or continu- 
ous biological evolution. I refer to the fact that life 

t Otto, p. 204. 
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and growth in Nature—the subject-matter of biology— 
is plainly the same kind of process in its physical 
sphere as are the life and growth of mind and soul in 
the conscious sphere, the subject-matter of psychology. 
Henry Drummond once wrote a book which appealed 
to most of the thinking public, called Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World; and I could hardly have written this 
book if I had been forbidden biological analogies. In 
both regions we speak freely of the seed and the sun, 
the watering by refreshing showers, the choking by 
weeds. The Parables of the Sower and of the Mus- 
tard Seed and of the Leaven show how our Lord’s 
mind worked. Springtime and Harvest, Summer and 
Winter are phenomena of the weather of the soul ; 
Light and Darkness are not often absent from its 
vocabulary. Here we touch analogies even more 
elementary than organic life. 

I am confirmed in my metaphor about the cells in 
the body by noting how the plan of the Universe is the 
same all through. ‘There appear to be family like- 
nesses turning up in unexpected places. We are now 
told that the atom, once thought indivisible, is, in fact, 
a little solar system in itself; that it has a nucleus 
consisting of a group of ions, and a limited number of 
the same whirling about in orbits round it, like the 
planets round the sun, whilst nearly all the atom is as 
empty as astronomical space. 

This harmony is both marvellous and intellectually 
satisfying. Everything is built on the same plan. 
The frost on the window pane makes itself into a 
likeness of elaborate fronds, doubtless under the same 
kind of forces as arrange the shapes of ferns. It is 
common knowledge to us, .but was an instructive 
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discovery to early biologists, to find that man and all 
animals were planned on the same lines, head, spine, 
arms and legs, which run with endless varieties through 
the whole of animal life. We account for it by common 
ancestry, which is, more or less, a venture of faith in 
its remoter implications. ‘The spiritual life is built on 
tissues closely connected with the body, and one 
would therefore conceive it probable, whether it has 
grown out of them, or been put into them, and will 
some day be independent of them, that we may draw 
from them some hints as to the nature of the mechanism 
which controls the unseen within us and without us. 

I hope I have destroyed Dualism as a final doctrine 
of the Universe, though in practical experience it is a 
pressing reality. We cherish the faith that, beyond 
proof or experience, there may be found a Unity 
which includes blind Nature ; but I personally cannot 
go so far as to find a satisfying end of the quest. A 
human being cannot expect to have the faculties which 
are needed to explore so far into the non-human 
universe. Let us remember that for our comfort, 
and think humbly. 

I cannot therefore build up Monism as though I 
knew about it. I cannot describe or even conceive 
the Absolute. Happily it is not necessary to do so. 
The mind stops at the place where qualities and 
differences exist. What it can take a note of and 
discriminate are qualities that do not inhere in the 
Absolute, which has no qualities. 

By all these ways, then, whilst in practical religion 
we are bound to confine ourselves to the God within 
and to His treasures in revealed religion, thereby 
avoiding enthroning blind natural forces in the heaven 
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of our adoration, we may still as philosophers hold a 
reasonable theory that does not exclude Monism, 
always remembering that we are still on the road, and 
that no finality in that direction can ever be reached 
by faculties like ours. But I cannot help indulging in 
a few reflections where thought confesses itself baffled. 
I should not be human if I did not. 

Firstly : Carrying on the thought that in small and 
in great there is a unity of plan throughout the Cosmos 
—and finding that millions of cells make a human 
body, housing a soul or self, itself a unity which, for 
health and success, must find its life in the life of God 
and participate in a great whole compared with which 
it is merely microscopic—so may we venture to wonder 
whether the great difference between our Indwelling, 
striving God, not all-powerful, but our Lord and 
Master—and the Infinite and Absolute, which includes 
the whole Universe—whether this difficult relation- 
ship may be the relation of the part to the whole, and 
that so Love may not be content to fight the Absolute 
in the darkness, but may ultimately find its place 
therein, as our sun with all its planets may be itself a 
planet in some vaster system. This is a speculation 
to be taken for what it may be worth. There can be 
none more vast and remote. 

Secondly : When all has been said that can be said, 
there tends to rise up with a resolute insurgence the 
query as to why all this pain and evil need happen at 
all, even though it may have a meaning and a reward 
for the race. It appears to have little enough meaning 
and no reward for the individual who suffers under it. 
Why could not everything have been perfect and com- 
plete from the beginning? , Why could not we all 
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have been made good and happy, free from competitive 
urgency, with no capacity for hatred and no enemies, 
and with Nature as friendly as it was in the Garden of 
Eden or other Paradise of ancient story ? 

Again, we must admit a certain inconclusiveness in 
reply, for the hypothesis is alien to our natures and 
to anything we know. I think it would be a dull 
world. No goodness would be possible, for there 
would be no opening for badness, no progress would 
be possible, for everything had been already achieved. 
There could be no argument and therefore no universi- 
ties, because there would be no ignorance. ‘There 
would be religious communion, but I am not clear 
what the use of sermons might be, though that might 
be felt to be a relief, as doubtless would be the depar- 
ture of lawyers and doctors and insurance agents. 
The conception becomes ridiculous when we wonder 
whether there would be any wet days, and whether 
there is room for thunder. This paragraph has 
dwindled down from the heights. of metaphysics to 
somewhat small details, but the more the subject is 
examined the more completely different is a perfect 
world from anything that we can conceive of. Nor do 
we know that in the reserves of the universe there is 
present a power which can produce goodness without 
temptation or rest without toil. So far as we know 
all things have to grow. 

We may reach the goal of Monism by two different 
ways. We may begin at the end of religious experience, 
as this book does, and then ascribe to the God Whom 
we have found there all the blind material forces of 
the Universe : and make Him the Absolute. 

Or we may begin at the end of physical science, and 
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hold that the atom, or perhaps protoplasm, contains 
all that is necessary to make man, his love, his faith, his 
virtue, and what he calls his soul. Planetary evolution 
we may say, is capable of working everything. 

Both these are short-cuts which I at any rate avoid. 
The first has no basis in experience and is sorely 
wounding to the Spirit of love. The second is un- 
proven, and really helpless before the facts of experi- 
ence. It has repeatedly been turned to ridicule. 

The universe is neither all spiritual nor all physical, 
so far as we can see. 

Let us finally, therefore, imagine the Universe as 
consisting of the Kingdom of God placed in an environ- 
ment which it is to subdue—and that we are here to 
subdue it. From it our faculties have been developed, 
our bodies, brains, and characters, our sense of beauty 
is made to play upon it, our descent is from its wild 
animals, and the highest animals have something in 
common with simple human gifts. 'The whole process 
is an absorption of raw material, the production of 
order out of chaos—physical order and regulated 
conduct and self-control. The Ultimate Reality is a 
process, not an eternal sameness. 

All this does not weaken, it confirms, the practical 
dualisms of experience. ‘The line between right and 
wrong is not blurred—all things are not equally good— 
we are out against Pain, and so is our Heavenly Father, 
our Indwelling God : because until now the Kingdom 
of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force. From this position, based on experience, 
the ways to Monism are many, attractive, and even com- 
pelling, but our faculties, as I have reminded the reader 
before, are not sufficient to enable us to know everything. 
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“The Idea of the Holy ” is the title given to the 
English translation of Professor Rudolf Otto’s book 
Das Heilige, made by Professor John W. Harvey, of 
Birmingham. It is a notable contribution to con- 
structive thought. 

The thesis of this book is that at the heart of all 
religion and all religions there is an experience unique, 
and not to be accounted for by evolution from other 
experiences—a sense of Divine access as different from 
other experiences, as original and inexplicable, as Sex 
or as the sense of Beauty—as hunger or thirst. This 
is Religion in its utmost analysis, and it has always 
been potentially there. 

The history of religious ideas is chiefly the record of 
how this primitive sense of eerie wonder, this awe 
and fear, this terror and this charm, became embodied, 
as external influences had their way, in a belief in gods 
of many types, reasonably accounted for as gods of 
the sun or moon, gods of the wind and wave, of corn- 
fields and streams, of thunder and rain—gods also of 
fertility and of wedlock. ‘These religions would not 
have come about unless there had been in man some- 
thing to respond to the suggestiveness of the external 
need or fear. There might have been endless 
droughts ; but they would not have been the occasion 
of a religion, with priests, temples, and prayers for rain 
to Jupiter Pluvius, unless there had been a conscious- 
ness present already of being in Divine hands, inde- 
pendent of rationalizing ; nor can we suppose that if 
this early religion had been a bad shot, it would have 
gone on century after cers acquiring beauty, love 
and perfectness. 

For the weird god-sense became moralized when 
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conscience came. Righteousness became ascribed to 
the god hitherto chiefly conceived as Power, and so the 
instinctive, the reasoned, and the ethical elements 
combined to complete the full idea of the Holy. 

To make his argument clear, Professor Otto has to 
invent some new words. He wants a word for pure 
intuitional Divinity, apart from all qualities except the 
awe, the shudder, and the weird attractiveness (devel- 
oping into love and adoration at the highest), the inward 
response, the uprush into consciousness that ‘‘ God 
is there,” the vision, the ecstasy, the humiliation— 
quite apart from the moral elements, the theories, and 
the history which all of us intertwine with this primi- 
tive stuff of the soul. This word he borrows from the 

Latin Numen—a widely significant word for Divinity 
or Divine influence—and all experiences of this kind 
are called “ numinous” throughout the book, from 
Devil worship to the pure presence of God in the 
silence. 

A rich crop of illustrations from far and near in 
history and in the world are treated—the analysis into 
these two elements made—and the doctrine firmly 
buttressed, that there is in man a numinous faculty 
(which Professor Otto calls Divination) put there from 
the beginning to respond to a kindred Numen from 
without—that this faculty is sui generis, universal 
among races and quite general among men—a savage 
God as conceived by savage man—an Eastern Poten- 
tate worshipped in the temples of Eastern Potentates, a 
God who makes bargains in an age of commerce, one 
who enjoys fat sacrifices and pungent odours in the 
day when these expressed human beatitude, and One 
Who, at our best conceiving, is a Father of our Spirits, 
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united with us—an actual, practicable Divinity from 
whom there is for fully gifted man no escape. It 
would indeed be difficult to conceive of any way to 
provide a religion, except the plan of implanting the 
faculty of perception of God, and letting it grow, 
sweeten and purify with its human subject. Man has 
built up his spiritual home out of the wild, as he has 
his material home: and the materials were given. 
His sense of sex, his sense of beauty, his sense of right, 
(to take some other absolutes), have had an analogous 
growth. 

I have thus led the reader on to claim from 
Dr. Otto’s book his support also for the unity of man 
and God—for the communion of the One Spirit. The 
Mystic is at the head of the long line of worshippers 
of the Numen. 

Religion is given to us that we may make it better, 
purer, more universal in its application to our lives, 
more free from special and exclusive claims, less 
identified with ritual, elastic and developable in creed, 
but evermore a home for our souls. Nor need we 
doubt that the consciousness of spiritual presences is 
likely to become more human and personal: so at 
least study of the results of psychical research has 
led me to hope. 

It is now known that all matter is one, and its 
constitution as a tumult of electrons is known or 
reasonably imagined. Must there not therefore be, 
to satisfy thought, a unity of Spirit, One spirit, showing 
everywhere under all variety? Just as all the physical 
activities of the Universe consist, dynamically, of the 
break-up of energy, the change of solar energy into 
heat, light, or kinetic energy, chemical activity, or 
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electricity, so there must surely be, analogically and 


convincingly, if unprovably, a vast, apparently in- 
exhaustible store of 


“Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


And of it the spirits of men are the vehicles. What 
else is there ? 


CHAPTER VI . 
THE SUBLIMINAL MAN 


WE have now endeavoured to explore as far as we 
can the nature of God. Religion is an action between 
God and Man; and we will now try to explore the 
human side, the organ of Religion in Man. It may 
be that it is all one organ with double communication, 
that “‘ the eye with which I see God is the same eye 
with which He sees me.” But there is to be explored, 
even so, the relation between this organ of religion 
and the rest of our personality. This organ we have 
always called the Soul, but Science has not devoted 
herself to investigating it seriously till the last half 
century. We have thought and written much about 
it introspectively, but our religious intuitions have 
been open to the sceptical attack that they are only sub- 
jective, fanciful, mechanistic, or chemical in their origin. 

I begin by echoing the words of F. W. H. Myers 
concerning the situation in 1882.! Till then it might 
have been said that orthodox Science, active and 
accepted in every other field, had not yet attempted 
to study the powers and inquire into the destiny of 
the Soul. Religion resented the intrusion of scientific 
method into her own peculiar province, and she has 
her reward in ruling a narrower realm than she ought 
to inherit, somewhat apart from the main stream of 
thought. Science too often replied scornfully, declined 
to condescend to investigate the credentials offered 
by faith, and so she also narrowed her field and left 


t Human Personality : Introduction. 
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a large crop of residual phenomena uncorrelated and 
unexplained, a blank in her map of the known. 

Meantime the popular mind kept up in a shame- 
faced manner its belief in ghosts ; (most persons believed 
in at least one ghost) ; premonitory visions were here 
and there fulfilled, and supplied matter for a sensa- 
tional paragraph ; witches were barely extinct in the 
country, and charms were smilingly acquiesced in. 
There is no house yet in many parts without its 
horseshoe. A number of curious ailments were lumped 
together as hysteria, a. term which meant “ not other- 
wise explicable.” Haunted houses were carefully left 
empty, even by sceptics. Hypnotism had been 
drummed out by the medical profession a generation 
before; great researchers like Dr. Braid and Dr. 
Elliotson had been persecuted, and the latter pro- 
fessionally ruined, for being wiser than their age, and 
the subject had been relegated to platform experi- 
menters from whom men with a reputation to lose 
turned carefully away and passed by on the other 
side. No one could explain why people could solve 
problems in their sleep which they had failed to do 
when awake, and there was the occasional show of 
the calculating boy as a prodigy. 

The miracles of healing recorded in the New 
Testament and those in later ages sanctioned by the 
Catholic hierarchy were either accepted on authority 
and valued on account of their uniqueness, because 
they could not be repeated, or else slurred over in 
silence as the weakest point in the faith—its heel of 
Achilles—instead of being the bulwark to it which 
they originally were. Many a heretic was made 
through the apparent conflict, between reason and 
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revelation. Direct inspiration, claimed by the Quaker 
and the Methodist, was the horror of Archbishops 
and the joke of the materialist. The position of the 
miraculous, indeed, was one of great embarrassment. 
The prevailing feeling for universal Law—essentially 
and in itself a truly religious feeling—found itself 
confronted with occurrences in which the scheme of 
things appeared to be utterly violated and thrown 
overboard under the very Highest sanction, as though 
the Creative Power found that His ordinary forces 
would not work and so had to supersede or repair 
His own machine. Again, the evidence for these 
marvels was remote and uncritical, and they were 
widely rejected, and still more widely ignored as being 
not truly religious and not really credible. 

But if we could find modern parallels to many of 
these marvels, and, still more, if we could reach a 
theory of the constitution of man and the laws of 
God which could peacefully make room for many of 
them, we should then save the credibility of our 
narratives ; we should save the fact of some “‘ miracles,”’ 
but should continue to base our belief, as our Lord 
evidently preferred we should, on His spiritual attrac- 
tiveness more than on His physical wonders. If this 
could be achieved, then the principle of continuity, 
the foundation on which geology and biology have been 
reconstructed, would be found to rule in psychology 
and theology also. 

Such would be the new kind of enforcement which 
in 1882 we sorely needed to meet the materialism 
of Hackel and Clifford, and to give a renewal of 
youth to the Faith. But as yet there was, as I have 
outlined, every symptom of chaos and ignorance. in 
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this singularly important region, which comes so close 
to everybody. It was a situation discreditable to 
research, and a real danger to religion. 

At this critical time a band of Cambridge graduates 
of high distinction, who had already done excellent 
recognized work, resolved to essay this great quest, 
to explore a bewildering mass of assertion and super- 
stition, hewing their way to light, if there were light, 
by using rigid canons of scientific evidence and a 
determined freedom from bias. They dared greatly ; 
they gave up much assured lower success that they 
might strive for a greater prize. 

Frederic W. H. Myers, the son of the Frederic 
Myers of Keswick who wrote Catholic Thoughts, was 
a Fellow of Trinity, and known as a poet, the author 
of St. Paul.and The Renewal of Youth, and of two 
volumes of remarkable prose essays. 

Edmund Gurney, also a Fellow of Trinity, was of 
a distinguished family, nephew of the Hon. Russell 
Gurney, the Recorder of London, and a recognized 
authority on music. 

These young men had been profoundly impressed 
by making in 1874, at Mrs. Cowper Temple’s (after- 
wards Lady Mount Temple), the acquaintance of the 
Rev. William Stainton Moses, then a Master at 
University College School, London, and hearing his 
wonderful experiences.! 

Professor (afterwards Sir William) Barrett, who held 
the Chair of Physics at the Technical College in 
Dublin, really began the public discussion by a paper 
on “ Thought Transference under Hypnotism,” which 
he read at the British Association in 1876. He began 

t See Myers, Human Personality, vol. ii, Appendix 943 A. 
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the Society for Psychical Research by calling a meeting 
in London in 1882. Gurney and Myers, who were 
doing much wearying pioneer work, agreed to join on 
condition that Professor Henry Sidgwick would consent 
to become their President. Under the guidance of 
his balanced judgment and open mind they felt that 
they might venture on a public movement. He—to 
our gratitude—consented. He was then looked up to 
at Cambridge as a guide and leader by the younger 
graduates of the nobler sort. He was, as everyone 
knows, a great economist and philosopher, with as 
cool a head as ever topped an academic robe. Once 
before he had been a pioneer, and Newnham College 
and the modern college girl everywhere are the fruits 
of that great service. He had lost his Fellowship 
for refusing to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
He bore a great white name for honesty and courage, 
for wisely directed enthusiasm mixed with profound 
intellectual caution. His wit, his philanthropy and 
his laborious criticism, along with that of his almost 
equally distinguished wife, sister of Lord Balfour, 
since the Head of Newnham College and still living 
in 1926, were brought to the service of the quest. 
So the Society for Psychical Research was born in 
1882. It has produced fifty-seven volumes of Pro- 
ceedings and Fournal to the end of 1925, besides two 
large volumes of Phantasms of the Living and the 
great posthumous work of Myers,: summarizing the 

* Human Personality, and its Survival of Bodily Death. Two vols., 
1903. 42s. Since issued in one volume, abridged, with fewer 
narratives, at 21s., and since then, in a small edition at about half 
that price. There is very little in this chapter and the next which 


is not due to Myers’s writings, and directly based upon them. My 
references are to the two-volume edition. 
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whole—a book likely to fill, I believe, a place analogous 
to that of the Origin of Species in human thought, and 
written, unlike most scientific works, with a literary, 
even a lyrical charm, which would give it a place 
among belles lettres apart from its scientific value. 

The method of the Society has always been slow, 
cautious and passionless: the cold, dry collection of 
evidence under most rigid canons. And the inferences 
have been drawn so as to utilize every even far- 
fetched possibility of known causes before any un- 
known cause was assumed. Ardent believers have 
exhibited much impatience, and not wholly without 
reason ; but the Society has ever had its eye on the 
unbeliever and has laid its foundations irrefragably. 
- Truth alone was followed, and desire was denied. There 
was a critical time when Personality itself seemed 
disintegrating before the researchers, and they were 
threatened with pure materialism as their result. But 
at whatever dear sacrifice the workers were faithful to 
apprehended truth, though at heart they were religious 
seekers, hoping to bring conversion, salvation, prayer 
and immortality into the large realm for which Science 
already vouches. 

For ages theology and philosophy had worked over 
and over the recognized phenomena afforded by the 
normal consciousness. Probably everything at all 
considerable that deductive thought could bring out 
of them had been done. New facts must be observed. 
Neglected, despised residual phenomena, stones which 
the builders of the palace of Science had rejected— 
from the second sight of the Highlander to the show- 
man’s platform—were to be unearthed to see if they 
were the shapeless and unpromising outgrowths of 
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some reef of gold. It was a dull stone round a 
Kaffir’s neck that revealed to a seeing eye the diamonds 
of modern Kimberley. So we study a game like 
thought-reading, a curious complaint like sleep- 
walking, and an oddity like planchette-writing, though 
they look as little likely to hold the inner facts of 
Human Personality as Newton’s apple to blurt out 
the secret of cosmic gravitation, or the sparks from 
pussy’s back to reveal to Franklin the electricity of 
the skies. 

The Rev. A. M. Creery, of Buxton, found that he 
could make his daughters guess right all sorts of things 
which he had in his mind. On one occasion seventeen 
cards out of a pack, chosen arbitrarily by himself, 
were given in succession correctly. ‘The chances for 
such a result are one in (52"), a number containing 
thirty figures. 

When playing cards, where probability against 
success due to chance could be mathematically calcu- 
lated and was represented by something like the 
sixth power of a million, it was clear that something 
new and striking was there. 

These children soon lost the faculty, which gradually 
faded away; and the case is given for its historical 
interest chiefly. 

Space forbids me to print narratives here, confirming 
this and other positions in this chapter. I put foot- 
notes everywhere instead ; and for the reader’s con- 
venience I have chiefly referred to cases in Myers’s 
Human Personality, though the events are not now 
very new. The volumes of Proceedings and Fournal 
all contain new cases. ‘‘ Myers ” stands for that book 
in footnotes. 
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For Thought Transference, see ‘‘ The Guthrie Experiments 
in Liverpool,” Proceedings, S.P.R., vol. i. p. 2643 vol. ii. 
p. 24. Phantasms of the Living, p. 36. Myers, 630B. 

Pictures in Blackburn-Smith series, Proceedings, vol. i. 
p. 162. Twenty Years of Psychical Research, by E. T. Bennett, 
p. 18. 

Tastes Transferred, Phantasms, p. 53. 

Pains Transferred, Phantasms, p. 57. 

Telepathic Messages series, Proceedings, vol. xi. p. 455. 
Myers, 630F. Twenty Years, p. 29. 

Gilbert Murray series, Proceedings, No. XCII. 

Spontaneous Apparitions : Beaumont Group, Myers, 645 C. 
Helen Alexander, Phantasms, i. p. 214. 


Once know that our minds communicate in a 
Spiritual world, and we can fill in the rest. If we are 
creatures with a spiritual environment, drawing life 
from it and following its non-material laws, anything 
most glorious is possible. A new dimension is added, 
a wholly different perspective becomes ours. It forms 
an epoch in thought and opens windows out of the 
prison-house of the flesh. 

Our experience of the new world is an experience 
of communication, of communion we may say. We 
are not shown wonders in isolation; we are drawn 
together. May we rise to the hypothesis that what 
gravitation is to objects telepathy may be to minds— 
that a mutual attraction is the highest law we know. 

There is no position so unanimously held amongst 
us as that love of God is implied in love of man, and 
love of man in love of God. If we wish to exercise 
or show to ourselves our love to God we do it by 
love to man, even under discouraging or difficult 
circumstances. ‘“‘ If a man love not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how shall he love God Whom he hath 
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not seen?” said the apostle. The classic statement 
of it may be found in the well-known little story of 
Abu Ben Adhem, who dare not profess to the angel 
that he loved God, but aspired so far as to love his 
fellow-men. His name headed the list of those who 
loved the Lord. Then the lines in the Ancient 
Mariner have almost become part of our proverbial 
Scriptures : 


“* He prayeth well who loveth well, 

All things both great and small, 

For the dear God Who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Further, we find the service of God wholly in the 
service of man. We have the solemn judgment : 
“‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
ye did it unto Me.” 

Now this great intuitive position, a result of mystical 
revelation, a sure position, yet one which as yet has 
had nothing to show by way of actual proof, surely 
has some scientific explanation, if we could get near 
enough to the reality of things to understand it. We 
are offered human service and human love as being 
truly Divine service and Divine love. 

But if the spirits of other men are manifestations, 
active parts of the Divine spirit, i.e. if we men and 
women are, as a matter not of strained sentiment or 
too ambitious hope, but in actual constitution children 
of the Most High, then all these things are clear—and 
more than clear, radiant. ‘Thus we understand the 
feeling of expansion and unison with the Divine will 
which follows acts of loving service to men. 

Thus the highest cosmic purpose finds one of its 
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realizations in what we have discovered and named 
the telepathic law, under which we are found to be 
members one of another in a spiritual world. In my 
view the telepathic law is only one expression of the 
fact that all souls gravitate together ; and love becomes 
the universal cosmic law. 

I have now led my reader to the telepathic law 
without printing detailed proof, relying on the general 
acceptability of the doctrine nowadays, and have 
deduced from this newly discovered faculty fresh 
testimony to the unity of the race and a warrant to 
its possibilities of communion. I have put this law 
in its place along with the other two laws of attrac- 
tion—gravitation among material things, love among 
‘souls—and have built up from the paradoxical nature 
of Personality a cosmic theory which makes us akin 
to one another and organs of the Eternal Spirit—all 
of us potentially, and those actually who amid all 
their manifold weaknesses fulfil the essential law of 
their being. I have appealed to various sides of our 
own religious experience and to the testimony of the 
most weighty religious experts to support this thought 
of our being stones, living stones in God’s building, 
members one of one another and of the body of 
Christ. 

The critical series of experiments which began to 
. give light upon the as yet unsolved mystery of tele- 
pathy was one conducted by the Rev. P. H. Newnham 
and his wife. 

The late Rev. P. H. Newnham was Vicar of Maker, 
Devonport, and for eight months in 1871 carried on 
experiments with his wife and made careful notes at . 

t Proceedings, S.P.R., vol. iii. pp. 8-23. Myers, 849 A, and 849. 
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the time. There are three hundred and nine ques- 
tions and answers in the series. They sat at different 
tables in the drawing-room. Mr. Newnham sat at a 
rather high table, with his back to his wife. She 
was eight feet away at a low table, and no kind of 
unintentional information could pass. Mr. Newnham 
wrote questions. His wife had a planchette, a little 
board on wheels with a pencil attached which writes 
when the hand is placed on the board. The plan- 
chette wrote answers to the questions, appropriate, 
sometimes humorous, evasive, unexpected or indepen- 
dent. When he had read the answer Mr. Newnham 
propounded his next question. Often the instrument 
began its answer before he had finished writing. 
The answers were all relevant. Mrs. Newnham knew 
neither the question nor the answer till the subject 
was concluded. We have here, first, thought trans- 
ference from the husband to the wife. And we have 
automatic writing. But the consciousness of the lady 
had no knowledge of either. There was therefore 
some part of Mrs. Newnham’s make-up which received 
messages by thought transference and also moved her 
arm and hand intelligently. 

This is the beginning of the building up of the 
doctrine of the subliminal consciousness. 

We thus see telepathy, plus an underlying intelli- 
gence. It is therefore not unlikely that the intelligence 
_which answered and moved the arm was the intelli- 

gence which heard the questions. We have here a 
conversation between the two underlying personalities 
of Mr. and Mrs. Newnham. 

The rest of this chapter will be devoted to the 

* For Telepathic Dream of Mr. Newnham, see Myers, 428 C. 
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elucidation of this hidden man of the heart, thi: 
subliminal consciousness, or self below the threshold, 
the man in the basement, whose occasional mani- 
festations—or, it may be, whose steady influence— 
are the cause of so much that is wonderful to hear 
of and glorious in experience. I wish to give one 
caution. I shall have to assert a good many rather 
different qualities of this part of the Personality, 
some much more helpful and honourable than others. 
And I must ask you to allow me some little vagueness 
and latitude in speaking of it, due to our ignorance 
of its limitations. We tap the subterranean stream 
here and there, but we cannot draw a map of it; 
there may be more than one stream. I would like 
you to regard it as a group of influences and faculties 
rather than a well-defined and clearly recognized 
unity. I am not in a position to be dogmatic about it 
at all. It is like a cloud, now dark, now luminous, 
now imminent, now evanescent. All I ask is that 
you will recognize that it is clearly there. It is a 
conception suitable to our knowledge now. It may 
be superseded hereafter. 

We have to fall back on metaphor. I take the level 
of the sea as the level of consciousness, out of which 
rise our conscious personalities like coral islands, on 
which plants, birds and animals have found a home 
—an active and beautiful scene of life and of com- 
petitive struggle, open to sun and storm, each island 
apparently alone, separated from the others by the 
“ unplombed, salt, estranging sea.”’ But not so really ; 
the separate islands are but the tops of one subjacent 
coral reef, far larger than they, but out of ken of 
ship or man; nevertheless of great importance and 
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the vehicle of possible tremors, say of earthquake, 
from island to island. Through the underlying per- 
sonalities run the tremors of telepathy, by which 
humanity, one in origin and parentage, is bound 
together. 

I now pass to Myers’s far more brilliant metaphor, 
one used by him so frequently and elaborated so well 
that it has almost ceased to be a metaphor, though it 
is, of course, no more. 

He likens our apparently single and simple person- 
ality, the “‘ I ” and the “ you,” to the white, undivided 
beam of sunlight, apparently homogeneous. But under 
the refraction of a spectroscope that white light is 
divisible into a many-coloured rainbow band, the 
visible spectrum. The bright colours, all the way 
from the red end to the violet end of that spectrum, 
are various human faculties looked at separately. 
The black lines which occur here and there in the 
spectrum are the faculties missed by the person, the 
rays lost on the way on account of the medium the 
ray has passed through—a hereditary inability to 
pursue music or to do Euclid, deafness or indigestion, 
or what not. The red end of the spectrum we take 
to represent the physical faculties of respiration and 
so forth, the waves of slower vibration; while the 
violet end may stand for the higher faculties of the 
soul—intellectual and spiritual powers. 

But science tells us that beyond each end are far 
more rays which we do not see—at the red end the 
wireless rays and the heat rays, which are too slow to 
produce light ; and the actinic or chemical rays, the 
Rontgen rays, X-rays, and who knows how many 
more, beyond the violet end. 
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Now the subliminal personality will be shown— 


(1) ‘To have powers beyond the red end, in the way 
of healing disease, accelerating the pulse, and 
so forth. 

(2) To strengthen the visible part of the spectrum, 
in “ calculating boys,” and some artistic work. 

(3) To extend beyond the violet end, in the work 
of genius and the word of prophecy—the 
region of the mystic, the poet and the saint. 


We hope to bring evidence of profound faculty, in 
ordinary life potential only, but from which the 
faculties of life on earth are only selections chosen to 
fit the needs of earth, but which reaches a fuller 
realization after the liberation from the body wrought 
at death. We are bringing a scientific proof of the 
intuitional world of the mystic. 

Perhaps the most convincing cases are those in 
which a man is able, as an experiment, to leave his 
body and show himself to his friends. Of this remark- 
able achievement we have a goodly group of cases.! 

That I may not be more than usually misunderstood 
over this central conception of Personality, I believe 
it will be necessary to enlarge upon it here, even if 
I have to crave the reader’s rather special attention to 
it. ‘There have been hitherto two completely opposed 
doctrines of Personality. ‘The Unitary school says 
that the Personality is a clear unity, based on an 
intuitive conviction of identity, than which nothing 
can be more fundamental in consciousness. The 
identity admits of no ambiguity and no qualification. 

The other school says that the self is merely a 


1 Myers, 668, 668 A, and B. 
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co-ordination of elements, a sort of federation of 
features derived from ancestral experience and ex- 
plained by biology. It denies, in fact, a human soul, 
and regards life as a function of the organism and 
dependent upon it. 

The new evidence we bring gives a bridge over 
the gulf between these schools. A Unity? Certainly, 
and a unity which is, we claim, now proved by our 
narratives to survive death. And to the co-ordinators 
we say: Yes, the Soul is indeed composed of many 
constituents, though it looks so clear. You are only 
mistaken when you say we have no faculty that is 
not earth-born and finds not complete use on earth, 
and that makes every person unique. Let me enlarge. 

The soul is a unit as the body is a unit; but the 
body is a colonial empire of cells, subordinated and 
co-ordinated to one another; the whole endlessly 
complex—each cell has a life of its own; and the 
whole, whilst clearly a unit, is a unit that is ever 
modifying—the genus man is a rapidly changing 
genus ; the body is not always in harmony with itself, 
perhaps never perfectly so; but it rubs on, main- 
taining its colonial empire for about seventy years. 
Now, as we are made of myriads of physical cells, 
polyzoic, we are, probably, in somewhat similar 
fashion polypsychic, the soul a complex empire of 
many inherited elements. But this is only an aid to 
conception, not a proper description. 

M. Coué tells his patients to repeat aloud, quietly 
and mechanically, “‘ Day by day, and in every way, 
I am getting better and better.”” They count their 
twenty times by the knots on a string, to avoid the 
conscious act of counting. They are not to think 
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about what they say, not to make any effort, or be 
determined. But the sound must reach the ear. It 
must be loud enough for that. 

This is the doorway to the part of the Unconscious 
which has the healing powers. It is a lowly part; it 
works our ordinary bodily processes of breathing and 
digestion without requiring our conscious attention, 
much less any exercise of will. And through the 
physical sense of ear or eye it can best be reached. 
__M. Coué’s successes show the correctness of his 
methods. This kind of Unconscious is not Soul nor 
Spirit. It controls the habitual routine of the body 
and does not criticize what it is told. 

There is another instructive point urged by MM. 
Coué and Baudouin: that direct effort to overcome 
habits or weaknesses is not the best way, because it 
sets up an opposition. You try to guide your bicycle 
on a narrow path, and the very effort makes it swerve. 
You try to open your clasped hands contrary to 
M. Coué’s suggestion, and the more you try the 
more you can’t. ‘The reason is that your imagination, 
stimulated by your will and effort, has conjured up so 
vivid a representation of the difficulty that its sugges- 
tive power is stronger than the will which evoked it. 
“‘ Imagination beats Will every time,” say the healers. 

This hint is useful in struggles with temptation. 
Will to conquer there must be. But it would be well 
not to occupy oneself with the sweet temptation and 
face it. It is better to fix the attention on something 
which implies its absence—on strength, nobility, purity, 
peace. ‘‘ Flee youthful lusts ” is sound advice—given 
by both Sophocles and St. Paul. Direct the attention 
elsewhere ; let a stronger than he cast out the strong 
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man of sin. Rooms of the soul empty, swept and 
garnished are an invitation, though one tries to bar 
the door. This is an instance of the power of sug- 
gestion ; or, more simply, fighting any tendency makes 
you think vividly about it. 

Anything so central to our constitution and so 
extensive as the underlying Self we have been outlining 
would surely make itself known to us—perhaps un- 
recognized, in some constant and familiar manner. 
It will not then surprise us to find in the nightly 
experience of each of us, in sleep, a condition full of 
manifestations of this underlying consciousness. We 
regard sleep, perhaps, as a purely negative state ; at 
first sight it is a time of abeyance of faculty, a sort 
of large piece taken out of life; but a little reflection 
will show us that it is only the superficial workaday 
man who is laid low. 

The first fact about sleep is that it possesses a 
unique quality of restoration. There is nothing at 
all like it; five minutes, even one minute asleep, will 
do more for us than half an hour’s rest awake. The 
freshness of morning, with healthy people, is a rein- 
forcement of body and mind, as I said, unique. Now, 
no physiological explanation of this exists; indeed, 
there is no accounting for it on that side. But what 
more natural than that when the supraliminal man is 
in abeyance the subliminal should rule the organism— 
when the outer man is away the underlying man is 
active? Sleep and wakefulness must have been evolved 
out of a neutral condition more or less like both—a 
sort of vegetating condition. The first and most 
obvious fact is that the red end of the spectrum of 
consciousness is extended. We have much more 
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power over our bodily functions. In sleep the head- 
ache goes, the fever abates, the drunkard grows sober, 
the skin acts, the tired muscles recover. 

Now let us see whether, on the occasions when the 
mental creations of the subliminal are so vivid that 
they come to our upper consciousness, they at all 
resemble the subliminal operations as otherwise known. 
What, that is, of Dreams ? 

First of all we will put aside the majority of dreams, 
which are fugitive and confused memories of the day 
before, as though the subliminal in tidying up was 
tossing out the waste-paper baskets left by his supra- 
liminal brother after his day’s work. We will consider 
those dreams which come with a more rememberable 
_ vividness, which are so strong that they wake us up 
with heart beating hot, and with the most realistic 
visual pictures in our mind’s eye. 

We can only get such glimpses as these of the vivid 
presentations of sleep. The images which flash before 
some people just as they are going to sleep—zllusions 
hypnogogiques, as a French psychologist named them— 
or with other people just as they awake, these are the 
fringes of the phantasmagoria of our sleeping hours. 

When a dream becomes vivid and lays hold of the 
muscles of locomotion we have the somnambulist ; 
when it fails to do this, though trying to do so, we 
have the conscious helplessness of nightmare ; when 
the somnambulism becomes frequent, stable and 
continuous for some time, we have the beginnings 
of a secondary personality, a split-off from the 
whole man. 

Somnambulism we hold to be an emergence of the 
subliminal personality, or of some of it or of them— 
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if you will allow me the vagueness I wish to preserve. 
It is the natural fact that nature has provided as the 
inlet to our knowledge of Personality, as thunder and 
lightning are her manifestations of electricity. 

Now the somnambulist has a power over his muscles 
greater than he has when awake. He is far stronger ; 
he can scale a dizzy roof without falling. He rarely 
has an accident ; he seems to have a wakeful person- 
ality which guards him, though he may not hear you 
when you speak to him or shake him. Some of the 
ordinary faculties, the coloured lines of the spectrum, 
are more vivid. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
nightmare subject who cannot run away from the 
mad dog resembles the hysteric who will sit for an 
hour looking at her knitting but unable to handle a 
needle. 

Dreams give us, in an ordinary way, much evidence 
of a composer outside our conscious will. I plunge 
myself into a dream sometimes in medias res, find 
the characters of the dream well on in the story, and 
then recollect afterwards who they all are and what 
brought them there together; as a novel like Silas 
Marner begins with an animated conversation in a 
bar-parlour and occupies the next few chapters in 
going back to account for the characters and the 
situation. 

Far more vividly instructive than these common 
experiences is the case of a man of imaginative genius 
like Robert Louis Stevenson. In his chapter on 
‘“* Dreams,” in the volume entitled Across the Plains, he 
tells us how he employed what he calls his “ brownies ”” 
during sleep to produce saleable stories for him— 
narratives he could remember and write down on 
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waking. It is a valuable bit of psychological analysis 
by a master hand. 

Similarly J. M. Barrie, in his recent (1922) Rec- 
torial Address on ‘‘ Courage,” has described “ the other 
fellow ’’ who writes his stories for him whether he 
agrees or no. 

I will add a few references to the Society’s collection 
of narratives : 


Myers, 415 B. Vision of brother showing lost knife on 
haymow. 

Myers, 417A. Error in accounts found. 

Myers, 417 B. Solution of mathematical problem in dream. 

Myers, 417C. Derivation of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Myers, 421 B. Decapitated statue. 

Myers, 421 D. Clairvoyant sight of someone else’s ledger. 


That dreams are the means of telepathy, particularly 
dreams of deaths, is a fact too widely attested to need 
support here. We may perhaps have several hundred 
* good cases of such. It is the commonest of psychical 
experiences.? 

We have thus, in sleep, the most constant mani- 
festation of the subliminal self. This is not merely 
giving a new name to sleep; it is connecting it with 
the very roots of our being, though in a normal way 
the gates are shut between sleep and waking—a door 
on the road between life and death. 

Somnambulism is central among phenomena. It 
begins as a dream, acted out; it ends in a secondary 
personality ; it often shows clairvoyance ; its output 
touches hysteria at one side and genius at the other ; 
it is akin to hypnosis. This shows how the hypothesis 
of the Subliminal Self integrates all these phenomena, 

1 Myers, 423. 
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and is the generalization science needs to classify and 
relate them.? 

Beginning with the subliminal as the vehicle of 
telepathy, we find it the source of truth-telling dreams, 
the organ which writes automatically, the self which 
is awake in somnambulism and clairvoyance, the cause 
of at least some apparitions, and in the next chapter, 
the vehicle of genius and inspiration. 

Some useful records are : 


Myers, 565 A. Janicaud’s marvellous somnambulistic clair- 
voyance. 

Proceedings, S.P.R., VII. 30-99. Mr. Dobbie’s narratives of 
clairvoyant finding of objects. 

Myers, 573B. ‘Travelling clairvoyance, Jane and Mr. 
Eglinton. 

Myers, 573 D. Black bottle at Baltimore. 

Myers, 573 E. Nutshells and contents. 

Journal, S.P.R., June 1922. Miss Nancy Sinclair. 


* Precognition is recorded in Myers, 237 A (Anna Winsor’s pre- 
dictions of her decease), 541 F and 564A (possibly self-suggestion 
fulfilled the prophecy), 541 H, 573 F, 873 (Prediction of Aunt’s 
death), 425 and Appendices, 663 A, 717 (Red scratch), 717 B, 851 A 
(Experiences of Lady Mabel Howard, Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12), 852A, 
874 A, 927 B, 963 and Appendices (Mrs. Piper). 


CHAPTER VII 


INSPIRATION 


WE shall treat next of uprushes of subliminal faculty 
which come with convincing suddenness and unex- 
pectedness to some gifted people, and which, when 
they are correlated with good methods of externaliza- 
tion, through our ordinary faculties, may produce 
what the world calls a work of genius. Not, of course, 
always. ‘There are probably as many grades in the 
quality of subliminal production as there are. of 
ordinary workshop work of the supraliminal mind. 
The convincing vividness of the gift accompanies 
sometimes very sorry stuff. That is the pathos of 
the situation of the rejected artist (even if he be not 
starving also), of the unread poet, of the stickit 
minister. Their gift is authentic to them, but com- 
monplace to others. 

This remark, however, is only cautionary. We 
really wish to dwell on the great results, though we 
are treating of all cases where the spectrum of con- 
sciousness has its bright lines made brighter, its dark 
blanks filled up, and its rays extended beyond the. 
violet end towards inspiration ; and when use 1s made 
on earth of the outfit we carry potentially here, to be 
used, it may be, in the heavenlies hereafter. 

Let us have no misgiving as to the sanity, the 
healthy rightness of any increase of faculty. The 
race is a rapidly varying one. Only a hundred 
generations carry us back to the time of David. And 

H 
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even now, in four or five generations, the American 
is a slightly different type from the Englishman. 
The normal man, I submit, is the man who has gone 
the furthest in the line of progress, who has the use 
of the most of his being, the greatest control of the 
possibilities of thought, emotion, imagination. The 
average sensual man, as the French call him, employed 
wholly in digestion and in obtaining the wherewithal 
therefor, without further distracting aspiration, is not 
the normal man. We are well within our rights in 
believing that the life of saintly consecration is not a 
fantastic and eccentric peculiarity ; it is a quality of 
the normal man. 

There will be a certain instability about genius, 
but its pains are the pains of growth, not of decay ; 
like the unsettlement of youth and adolescence. We 
must expect to have with every growth of faculty 
some fresh possibilities of error. When first on the 
inorganic world life dawned, it brought with it its 
shadow death. When animals with powers of sensa- 
tion separated from vegetables, we had the beginning 
of the long record of pain. When man, with a con- 
science, separated from the animals, he became aware 
of sin, till then unknown. When organized civilization 
emerged from barbarism, greed emerged with it, and 
tyranny and slavery ; and when genius blossoms out 
among us ordinary people it may well be unstable on 
its new eminence. Ethereal qualities may not fit into 
the sheath of the earthly frame. 

Before going on to higher themes we will take a 
kind of faculty from the unseen workshop, which is 


* Myers, vol. i. pp. 95, 97, has interesting passages on growth of 
faculty. 
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of a nature to be statistically valued, and admits of 
positive, demonstrable proof, which cannot be denied 
by a man who might not appreciate In Memoriam or 
Hamlet or the Madonna di San Sisto. 

It is the case of those mathematical prodigies or 
calculating boys who from time to time occur, and 
have been carefully recorded in sixteen cases, all 
during the past century. 

The power occurs chiefly in very early youth, and 
generally fades in manhood. It is not the result of a 
developed mathematical brain in the ordinary way, 
nor does it go necessarily with excellent ordinary 
faculties. We have two men of great eminence, 
Ampére and Gauss, three of good powers, and the 
rest average or low. 

On perceptions of time, of smell, of weight, sub- 
liminally conveyed, see Myers, 311; Proceedings, 
S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 337. 

There are a few cases like those already noted by 
Stevenson and Barrie, in which writers of high 
imagination have told us how they came by their 
products. M. Curel, a French dramatist, as quoted 
by Myers (330), says his characters assumed an 
independent life of their own and talked to him. 
Dickens’s people did the same to him. Mrs. Gamp, 
particularly, used to address him in church with a 
monitory voice. Browning’s Abt Vogler tells how 
his music arose within him. Mozart would hear his 
music coming within with unpremeditated joy. 
Schumann used to find in his compositions unex- 
pected technical devices and correct points. 

Beatrice, the old Tuscan woman who improvised 

1 Myers, 309, 310. 
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the Italian form of Francesca Alexander’s Roadside 
Songs of Tuscany, must have had the same touch of 
productive genius. There are half a dozen passages 
describing this experience in that careful autobiography 
of a poet, Wordsworth’s Prelude. 

And now we come to the typical case of Tennyson.! 

To himself, what was it that differentiated him 
from other men? It was primarily : 

(1) That his poems came to him; they were not 
elaborated with painful effort of the ordinary faculties. 

The great lyric, Come into the Garden, Maud, 
was written in three-quarters of an hour, that is, 
right off. The perfect little production, Crossing 
the Bar, whose :perfection can be analysed and 
accounted for, came in a flash and was written down 
in twenty minutes. It is technically a consummate 
piece of workmanship. Peaceful calm is the effect 
to be produced. ‘This is done by repetition. ‘Turner’s 
quiet pictures, as “ The Bridge at Coblenz,” are full 
of this device. I suspect that it is the reason why 
ornaments on mantelpieces are in pairs. Note the 
repetition here ; the poem is in two parts, beginning 
respectively with : 

“ Sunset and evening star, 
And after that the dark.” 

and 


“Twilight and evening bell, 
And one clear call for me.” 


The “bar” comes in in each half of the poem. 
Note the alliteration in dentals and sibilants in one 
couplet above and in labials in the other. It would 


™ Myers, Essays in Psychical Research. Essay on Tennyson, from 
which the above is mostly taken. 
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have been a rare triumph for a poet consciously to 
build a lyric so perfect. 

(2) It came in early youth. He wrote poems on 
his slate in his kindergarten period. The gift, that is, 
was not the result of conscious purpose or education. 

(3) It came to all the Tennysons. Frederick and 
Charles were interesting poets, though overshadowed 
by Alfred. 

(4) The time of inspiration was when ordinary 
personality was under collapse ; frequently when under 
the narcotizing influence of tobacco. He spent two 
or three hours alone with his pipe every day. (Not 
a recipe for making poets, however.) Again, the hour 
after dinner was his best hour, a time when the 

intellect is at its lowest ebb and the outer man occupied 
with digestion. 

(5) Above all, there were times of actual trance all 
his life, described in the following passage from his 
Memoirs by his son. He wrote: 


“A kind of waking trance I have frequently had, quite up 
from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has generally 
come upon me through repeating my own name two or three 
times to myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of the 
intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the individuality 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, 
and this not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, 
the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterly 
beyond words, where death was an almost laughable im- 
possibility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no 
extinction, but the only true life. This might be the state 
which St. Paul describes, ‘ Whether in the body I cannot tell, 
or whether out of the body I cannot tell.’ I am ashamed of 
my feeble description. Have I not said the state is utterly 
beyond words ? ” 
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Here we have a description of the upbreaking of 
the Subliminal Self by one who is the typical example 
of genius in our day. 

He puts the same into verse in The Ancient Sage : 


“ And more, my son! for more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 
And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine—and yet no shade of doubt 
But utter clearness, and through loss of self 
The gain of such large life as matched with ours 
Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow world.” 


And again, in In Memoriam, xcv : 


“So word by word and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seemed at last, 
The living soul was flash’d on mine, 


And mine in this was wound, and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world, 


Aeonian music measuring out 
The steps of Time—the shocks of Chance— 
The blows of Death. At length my trance 
Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ with doubt.” 


He would walk in the trance as one dazed. 

(6) His poetic power could not be called at will. 
He would spend nine months sometimes and never 
put pen to paper. ‘This, for a man who could com- 
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mand a guinea a line, must be put down to a great 
and wise faithfulness to his standard. 

He had a curious quality of insight amounting to 
telepathy. He once saw in a moment that a man 
reading behind a newspaper in a railway carriage was 
a rogue. 

Then there was that queer apparent vanity of his. 
He would read a line aloud and say, ‘“ Now, isn’t 
that grand?” 'The fact being that he felt the work 
was not his, but was only given to him by his inspirer, 
and so he didn’t mind being grateful for it. 

The great glory of Tennyson and our debt to him 
is that he kept his spirit ready, waiting for his Lord. 
He lived in seclusion, a faithful and obedient wor- 
_ shipper in the court of the Illuminati. 

So that in Alfred 'Tennyson’s case we have genius 
allied not with ignorance like Burns’s, or with the 
wayward will of so many unbalanced poets, but allied 
with honour, ability and education ; so that we have 
in him not only a prophet, but a trained prophet, 
and so the crowning Englishman. 

Akin to the Tennysonian link between trance and 
genius is Coleridge’s marvellous lyric Kubla Khan, 
which came to him during sleep—induced by a 
sleeping draught—and was written down immediately 
afterwards; but a visitor came in when he was 
writing it down and detained him a little; and he 
could not remember more—only eight or ten lines 
vaguely. He could not create it, nor even remember 
it long, with his ordinary faculties only. 

Here we will pass from the crowning contemporary of 
our race to the greatest man of science of the ancient 


world, the father of philosophy, Socrates himself. 
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(1) A monitory voice, guiding him and restraining 
him, was always with him and a common subject of 
talk—they called it his Daimon, his attendant divinity 
and guardian angel. It is fully described in many 
dialogues and we have in it a truthful description of 
the Subliminal Self of a genius supreme in mind and 
character, remarkable for freedom from illusion, for 
sanity, strength and practical wisdom, moving in the 
choicest intellectual company ever known in Greece. 
Premonitions came once or twice,! and once the 
vision of a woman, fair and in white garments, who 
just before his death came to welcome him home and 
bid him not to accept the proffered escape.? 

(2) Socrates seems to have been able to influence 
others rather by his personality than his actual words. 
In our phraseology, he had great power of suggestion.3 

(3) Also he had periods of immobility when he 
could not be stimulated by anything outward. This 
is ecstasy ; some part of the man was beyond reach, 
perhaps away. 

George Fox also once had fourteen days of lying 
without feeling. 

I now turn from the wise and prudent to the babes : 
to that beloved peasant girl whose ‘“voice”’ made her 
the heroine of France, and her execution the shame 
of the Church of the Middle Ages—I mean Joan of 
Arc. Her voices—voices of saints—modern science 
believes to be those of her own subliminal self. Even 
if we take this as an open question, we still need some 


* The plotter assassin who went out from supper, in Plato’s Theages ; 
and the pigs foreseen in a narrow lane, according to Plutarch’s essay, 
De Genio Socratis. 

1 Myers, 813 for further treatment. 

3 Id, 814. 
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mechanism of inspiration. Joan’s voices came from 
early childhood—they stimulated her to an otherwise 
incomprehensible enthusiasm ; gave her a power over 
men superordinary if not supernatural in_ itself; 
guided her in every movement ; would have kept her 
out of danger, had she been free to obey them and go © 
home when her work was done ; and finally sustained 
her in the weary and cruel disgrace of her trial by 
the Bishop of Beauvais and in her final martyrdom. 
There was premonition constantly, and perception at a 
distance once (the sword behind the altar at Fierbois) ; 
and the voices sometimes came in dreams. They were 
not always intelligible, but they carried with them 
an authority of their own. 

The ecstasy of Sadhu Sundar Singh, the modern 
Indian preacher and Christian fakir, with (in his case) 
visions of Christ, are prominent in both the lives of him 
that are published. Canon Streeter is co-author of one. 

Among all the modern cases of seers of visions who 
have been also sane, potent and wise people, the case 
of Emmanuel Swedenborg towers alone. Everyone 
who desires-to build up a theory of the Seen and the 
Unseen. must deal with him. Beside his twenty-nine 
years of continuous vision of the spiritual world, any 
glimpses obtained by ordinary saints or mediums 
become insignificant. The results are all pains- 
takingly recorded by Swedenborg in about twenty 
large volumes. He was no introspective child of the 
cloister, given up to prayer and fasting. He was a 
leading man of science in Sweden. Born in 1688, 
the son of a Bishop, of an ennobled family, he became 
Assessor of the Swedish Board of Mines. He had 
invented an aeroplane and a submarine, and had 
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brought eight ships fourteen miles overland on rollers 
to enable Charles XII to take Frederickshall, before, 
at the age of fifty-five, the Lord, as he puts it, called 
him into a service of revelation. He travelled a good 
deal after this and had adventures, giving up his post. 
In later life he lived mostly in London, a benevolent 
old gentleman in wig and velvet clothes and a sword, 
with sweets in his pocket for the children he met in 
the streets. He was buried in 1762 in a London 
church ; but the Swedes have removed his remains, 
which now rest in a beautiful tomb in a special chapel 
of the Cathedral of Upsala. 

Against the suspicion that the whole thing was an 
imagination there are some stories of strong subliminal 
faculty—clairvoyance, telepathy and premonition. 

He was away at Gothenburg, in September 1759, 
when Stockholm was in conflagration. He described 
the fire, breaking out at 6 a.m., destroying the house 
of a friend, getting near his own, and at 8 p.m. being _ 
extinguished. It was fifty German miles away. The 
information was taken to the Governor, and the 
public was greatly excited. Two days afterwards a 
messenger confirmed every detail. 

He told the Queen-Dowager of Sweden the last 
words her brother said to her in private before his 
death—a case probably of telepathy; he read her 
memory. 

John Wesley, himself no mean psychical researcher, 
brought up in a haunted rectory, said he would like 
to see Swedenborg on his return from a preaching 
tour. “That will be too late,” said the seer, “I 
shall be gone by then.” He prophesied correctly the 
day and hour of his death in 1762. 
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The widow of the Dutch Ambassador at Stockholm, 
pressed for payment of a bill she was sure her husband 
had paid, applied to Swedenborg. Three days after 
he came to say that he had seen her husband, who 
had told him of a secret drawer in a bureau where 
the receipt might be found, and where, in the company 
of a group of friends, it was found. 

In approaching the content of his visions there is 
much that one is quite unwilling to accept as correct. 
It is probably not given to even Swedenborg to: see 
truth face to face, but only to translate into the con- 
tents of his own mentality the impressions which 
came from the Unseen. It may be as if the design 
comes from inspiration, but it has to be made of 
- human materials, such as were to hand in the mind 
of the seer. He built all his teaching on the idea 
that the Old Testament was literally inspired, and 
he found correspondences with its texts in the spiritual 
world. 

He taught that there was Heaven, an intermediate 
state for discipline and improvement, and Hell. But 
he has the distinction of having propounded for the 
first time a humane Hell. It was provided, in the 
mercy of God, for the utterly corrupt and bad, who 
would have been miserable beyond words in Heaven. 
This is a most reasonable Hell. He regarded Jesus 
Christ as the only and perfect incarnation, and, 
curiously, identical with the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. His dogmatic teaching is now known to 
be misguided in essence and on a wrong method. 

There is a body of Christians, properly called the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, but generally Sweden- 
borgians, whose principle of corporate unity is their 
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acceptance of the reality of these revelations. A 
doctrine about the future life is hardly strong enough 
to make a gospel of; but of course they have the 
union together in the worship of Jesus Christ like 
other Christians. The moral maxims of the seer and 
his followers are sound and sane. 

We may easily go on to the hope that we are 
ascending to a new range of faculty—to ecstasy—the 
faculty of entering with larger knowledge into the 
spiritual world; of losing hold partially of earth, 
and seeing visions of an environment one stage nearer 
the Eternal. 

Such stages have, more than once, already been 
passed by the human spirit in its upward path. We 
once rose to consciousness, where our animal kindred 
are now; thence we have risen to self-consciousness, 
introspection, conscious study of our own organism 
and our own mind. Is it unreasonable to believe 
that that consciousness of the Eternal which is Religion, 
and is our highest yet, may further develop, and that 
the occasional visions of Paul or John, of Swedenborg 
or Tennyson, may be the early efforts of pioneers 
on the central track of human development? This 
seems a large flight from a humble pedestal, but given 
the soul at home among other souls, I see no reasonable 
stopping-place. 

On these lines conversion takes a natural place. It 
is the waking up of the better, the hidden parts of 
subliminal faculty to a dominance over the egoistic, 
the supraliminal. It may come with a joyful rush, a 
victorious charge at the close of a fight with the foe. 
The crust of what we narrowly call self may break 
with an earthquake, or it may be worn away and 
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gently pass. But the essential experience must some- 
how or other be ours—if we are to realize and integrate 
the whole personality. Conversion, therefore, is the 
realization and exercise of the highest self, and the 
most “natural” thing in the world. Surely it is 
helpful for us to realize that it is our proper nature 
to be saints, and that we are poor, one-sided, half- 
blind creatures till we are on that upward Way. We 
are made to be partakers of the Grace of God. To 
quote a saying of Tennyson’s, given in his Memoir : 


“Every man has and has had from everlasting his true and 
perfect being in the Divine Consciousness.” 


This inner man, this more accessible portion of the 
unconscious self, is the organ of other inspiration 
besides that of prayer. Every preacher with a message 
that goes deep, every poet with his wonderful turns 
of verse, every painter with the mood upon him, 
feels inspired, out of himself, drinking in draughts of 
fresh nectar. 

The plain reason why the mystic has a larger life 
than others is that he is utilizing all the time more of 
himself, he is making a fuller integration. And what 
he includes is the best part of our accessible personal 
content, the best of our faculties and of our joys ; all 
that most differentiates us from a mere animal horde, 
who multiply or starve according to the food supply, 
and that is all about them. 

We have reached the region of human personality 
where Inspiration plays. I do not say where it 
originates—that is still behind the region mapped 
out; but where it acts, and from which it emerges 


into consciousness. 
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The suggestibility of the Subliminal consciousness, 
which we have seen to be its striking characteristic, 
is the very quality we want for the message bearer 
of God. ‘The quality which towards the world is 
credulity and an undefended gate, is towards the 
spiritual world like an absorbent sponge. Can it be 
that in that world there are no lies, no need to be on 
our guard, that the subliminal is not meant for regular 
earthly use, but for heavenly, inasmuch as all things 
lie naked and open to Him with whom we have to do. 
It is therefore equipped to receive all impressions like 
an innocent child. Of such are the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This is a far-reaching reflection, throwing 
a lovely light on heavenly things. 

But it remains true, and I give it by way of caution, 
that there well up from that subliminal region inspira- 
tions far from sound and sane. ‘They may be of purely 
mundane suggestion, the result of overweening conceit, 
intellectual arrogance, morbid self-consciousness. We | 
may go down in the scale of sanity till we enter the 
portals of the asylum. Our outer man, equipped with 
the intellectual virtues of candour and caution and a 
balanced judgment, must test all revelations and hold 
fast only to that which is good. 

Not that all that comes from this subliminal self is 
wonderful or beautiful. It is not the part where our 
critical faculties are found, ‘That intellectual part has 
been trained by exercise in the outer world these 
many thousands of years. It is part of the supra- 
liminal self, constantly aware and active. The sub- 
liminal comes on clouds of glory like a child. 
Therefore a properly balanced, perfectly integrated 
personality estimates the gifts worked up within, and 
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rejects those which are not fit for outside service in 
this very sane world. Without this check we may 
have visions and wild rhapsodies, or doggerel verse, or 
resonant preaching devoid of significance. We seem 
to be in touch with the subliminal when we wake, or 
are just going to sleep, or in remembered dreams ; 
but we well know that conclusions then reached are 
unsafe till checked in the morning. They are apt to 
leave some factor out. The raw material, too, out of 
which the subliminal builds up its visions, its voices 
perhaps, its poems or speeches, is the raw material 
supplied from education and environment, from reli- 
gious faith and current ideas. Because a Catholic 
visionary sees the figure of the Virgin, it is not evidence 
for the Virgin’s presence. But it is evidence for a 
certain spiritual impact which is so dramatized. 


We will now try to show that Greek philosophy, 
which was also a religion, reached at its completion— 
on one of its main lines of development—a faith and 
doctrine not unlike the one here advocated, in the life 
and teaching of Plotinus. 


ADDENDUM TO CHAPTERS VI AND VII 
THE CANDLE OF VISION 


Central in the modern expression of mystical experience is a 
beautiful little book called A Candle of Vision, by George 
Russell, the Irish poet, painter, and journalist, who uses the 
initials A.E. He writes with the open confession of personal 
experience which is not only engaging but the only availing 
way to tell the old great tale of vision. His book is an Apologia 
for the validity of visionary sights, for the living reality of the 
experiences of the soul, a testimony against the theory of their 
material or merely fleshly origin, against the psycho-analytical 
theory of complexes:and baffled desires. 

The matter of the brain is generally taken as being the 
mysterious receptacle of all our memories, which have left a 
mechanical impress there. This has always seemed to me 
incredible doctrine. But when A.E. says that the brain is 
the home of living spiritual entities, as the body is the 
home of living material cells, and that by these we are in ~ 
touch, or potential touch, not only with our own past, but 
with the memories of others, and with a single universal 
memory, he is in line with what Science on her side has come 
to demand in order to explain the data collected by the Society 
for Psychical Research. 

My own working belief is that the nerves hold the secret of 
that part of the Universe which concerns the Being of man. 
They are known to form the link between vibration and 
sensation—they turn rays into light and sound, they control 
the muscles and all bodily functions ; they are the messengers 
between the flesh and the mind which controls it, and they 
centre in the brain matter, which, it is agreed, is the vehicle 
of mind and all that is beyond it, called Soul or Spirit or Self. 
Avoiding all gaps, which we moderns think do not occur in 
Nature, what of this strongly guarded content of our brain 
pan? Has it not an affinity with both the material and the 
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spiritual world? Is there not in it a globule or atom or unit 
or seed of spirit, whose cosmic function it is to burgeon out 
into matter, and build up a human body as its vehicle on earth ? 
and if so, it is surely made up of living “cells ” of spiritual 
activity, as the body is made of cells of living protoplasm. 

A.E. goes on to rather fantastic chapters, which do not 
concern us, about the origin and meaning of the alphabet and 
to guesswork or intuition about Celtic myths in their beginning ; 
but his teaching is mostly of value, always has charm, and 
does not afflict the sane and sensible reader. ‘Take this : 

“I attribute to that unwavering meditation and fiery con- 
centration of will, a growing luminousness in my brain, as if 
I had unsealed in the body a fountain of interior light.1_ Nor- 
mally we close our eyes on a cloudy gloom through which 
vague forms struggle sometimes into definiteness. But the 
luminous quality gradually became normal in me, and at times 
in meditation there broke in on me an almost intolerable lustre 
of light, pure and shining faces, dazzling processions of figures, 
most ancient places and peoples, and landscapes lovely as the 
lost Eden. These appeared at first to have no more relation 
to myself than images from a street without one sees reflected 
in a glass; but at times meditation prolonged itself into 
spheres which were radiant with actuality. Once, drawn by 
some inner impulse to meditate at an unusual hour, I found 
quick oblivion of the body. The blood and heat of the brain 
ebbed from me as an island fades in the mists behind a swift 
vessel fleeting into light. The ways were open within. if 
rose through myself and suddenly felt as if I had awakened 
from dream. Where was I? In what city? Here were 
hills crowned with glittering temples, and the ways, so far as I 
could see, were thronged with most beautiful people, swaying 
as if shaken by some ecstasy running through all, as if the Dark 
Hidden Father was breathing rapturous life within His children. 
Did I wear to them an aspect like their own? Was I visible 
to them as a newcomer in their land of lovely light? I could 
not know, but those nigh me flowed towards me with out- 


™ Like St. Hildegarde. (Mystics of the Church, by Evelyn Under- 
hill, chap. iv.) 
I 
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stretched hands. I saw eyes with a beautiful flame of love in 
them looking into mine. But I could stay no longer, for 
something below drew me down and I was again an exile 
from light.” 2 

Probably if we knew more of the hidden spiritual process 
which eventuated in this vision and in others more elaborate, 
it would consist of an initial impulse from without, from the 
spiritual environment of spirits, and a dramatic faculty in the 
poet’s own imagination capable of clothing it in form. This 
is the kind of answer given to the question as to whence come 
the clothes of apparitions of the dead. Have ghosts clothes ? 
And why are they the usual clothes of the dead when alive ? 
The impulse to the apparition, due to the presence of the 
dead, takes its form in the subliminal brain which receives it. 
In nearly all cases there are elements explicable by the unaided 
imagination, and an initiative not so explicable. A.E. does 
not put this position; but I think he would not vehemently 
differ from it. It may stand as a hypothesis till we know 
more. It does not make either vision or the clothing thereof 
less wonderful. 

The chapter on “ The Mingling of Natures” is very 
germane to the doctrine of this book, and I am grateful © 
for its support. 

““As meditation grows more exalted the forms traceable 
to memory tend to disappear, and we have access to a memory 
greater than our own, the treasure-house of august memories 
in the innumerable being of Earth.” 2 

“Those curious about things of the mind will find that their 
sphere is populous with the innermost thoughts of others, 
and will more and more be led by wonder and awe to believe 
that we and all things swim in an aether of deity, and that the 
least motion of our minds is incomprehensible except in 
memory of this. ‘In Him we live and move and have our 
being:/-43 

Then follow two clear cases of thought transference, of the 
ordinary type.’ 

“When our lamp is lit we find the house of our being has 

t Po20. 2 P, 49. 3 P. 50. 
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many chambers, and we must ask whether they have the right 
to be in our house; and there are corridors there leading 
into the hearts of others, and windows which open into eternity, 
and we hardly can tell where our own being ends and another 
begins, or if there is any end to our being. If we brood with 
love upon this myriad unity, following the meditation ordained 
by Buddha for the brothers of his order, to let our minds 
pervade the whole wide world with heart of love, we come 
more and more to permeate, or to be pervaded by the lives of 
others.” ! 

“Is there a centre within us through which all the threads 
‘of the universe are drawn, a spiritual atom which mirrors the 
spiritual infinitudes even as the eye is the mirror of the external 
heavens ? 2 

We reach thus the great conception of “‘ The Memory of 
Earth,” the universal memory somewhere in the Universe of 
all that has ever happened. Here and there we have stories 
collected, inexplicable on any other hypothesis. The records 
of Psychical Research have a few.3 A.E. gives one, not strictly 
evidential or verifiable, on p. 59, and another (Aeon), verifiable, 
Pp. 74-76. 

It is probably crude to put all events on the same level in 
this World Memory, but we know no better at present. It 
does not seem to me difficult or incredible. Memory is itself 
a wonderful thing at any time, but seeing that it exists, and 


1 Pe 53. 2 P. 54. 

3 Retrocognitive cases are treated fully in a paper by F. Ww. H. 
Myers in Proceedings, S.P.R., vol. xi. pp. 334-593. Also in the 
following paragraphs in Human Personality, 978-88, and references 
to cases are in 572 A (Mr. Dobbie and Dr. Campbell’s lost sleeve- 
link) ; 572 B (Ellen Dawson and stolen jewellery, also in Zovst, 
vol. vii. pp. 95-101) ; 663 (Vision of drowned brother) ; 733 (Haunt- 
ings) ; 625 C (Miss A’s crystal vision, also in Proc. vol. viii. pp. 499- 
515 more fully, Induction of Bishop Brian Duppa in 1641 at Chiches- 
ter, White Webs and Sir Edward des Bouveries, d. 1694. Fatal 
accident to grandfather, appearance of dead officer) ; 859A (Lady 
with the cherries) ; 963 (Mrs. Piper). In all these, except Miss A 8 
crystal visions the information came through some disembodied 
spirit, or in some way which does not demand any theory of an 


earth memory. 
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seeing that the subliminal memory is always more extensive 
than the available surface memory, it is easier to believe that 
everything is remembered rather than that everything or 
anything is forgotten. There would seem to be very primitive 
memory also, in lowly organized creatures. Samuel Butler 
relies on it heavily for his theory of evolution, now at last 
generally acceptable. 

Indeed, this conception of a universal memory seems to 
follow from the conception of a Universal Spirit—on the 
analogy of the individual memory following upon an individual 
spirit as one of its gifts. There can be no memory without 
an organ of memory, some kind of mind. ‘To deny a universal 
memory is, in my humble opinion, to deny a universal organ 
of memory, a universal Mind. 

“There is nothing incredible in the assumption that every 
cell in the body is wrapped about with myriad memories. 
He who attributes least mystery to matter is furthest from 
truth, and he nighest who conjectures the Absolute to be 
present in fullness of being in the assumption that the soul of 
earth preserves memory of itself by casting off instant by 
instant enduring images of its multitudinous life. I am only 
saying of nature in its fullness what visible nature is doing in 
its own fashion without cessation.” 2 

In the chapter ‘‘ On the Memory of the Spirit,” 3 the writer 
reaches his highest as poet in prose and as revealer of hidden 
glories gathered from the past of his own spirit. 

I believe that this theory of the central position of the 
nerves in the make-up of man is perhaps the most important 
contribution either A.E. or these pages of mine make. It 
may be new to put the nerves in this large place; but there 
must be something large to be a fit liaison substance between 
the spirit and the body. As in other discoveries, the truth 
may have been looking at us all the time, but some assumption 
has hidden it from us. And the truth must in outline be simple 
as well as large, one feels sure. 

Nor is there’ anything contrary to what is known in the 


t Life and Habit, passim. 
- P00. BaD aise 
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doctrine that each brain cell is spiritual as well as material. 
It is indeed highly probable. ‘‘ Nerve matter’? does what 
no other matter does in secreting the marvel we call conscious- 
ness. Conscious spirit it must be. It is already an incompre- 
hensible wonder to turn a vibration into a sensation of light. 











CHAPTER VIII 
PLOTINUS 


(2) His Lire. 


PLoTINUus, the last great Greek philosopher, bears the 
chief name in the Neo-Platonist school, which brought 
to a climax the thinking and lecturing which flowed 
from the fountain of Socrates. Neo-Platonism was 
not a decaying philosophy, a worn-out, imitative, 
over-elaborated scheme of the Universe and Man; 
it was a real culmination, the supreme result of Greek 
thought, and the expression of the purest Greek 
religion. 

Plotinus came to Rome as a lecturer on Philosophy 
—not in a modern, organized way, but to endeavour 
to gather a school about him as a private teacher 
—in A.D. 244. This was in the middle of that 
third century which saw Christianity abandon the 
Quaker positions. During that century the prophetic 
ministry faded out, and an official Episcopus took its 
place—the testimony against war was no longer 
maintained by the laity, the priest entered the 
Christian Church, formulations of orthodox doctrine 
and corresponding heresies arose. ‘The Gnostics 
flourished. 

Plotinus was not a Christian, but the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy became, through the Greek Fathers 
Clement and Origen and their successors, and through 
Augustine, the source of the current philosophy of 
Christian thinkers. He was a spiritually minded 
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mystic and idealist. Philosophy in the Greek days 
was also a religion. Every teacher aspired not only 
to get essays from his students, but to make them 
good men, to inspire their lives, and to produce, not 
only a clear head, but a pure heart, not only sound 
beliefs but an enthusiasm for God and Man, courage 
and patience and good will. Porphyry, the pupil of 
Plotinus, said that the aim of philosophy was the 
salvation of the soul. 

Those who, like Plotinus, followed Plato, also relied 
on inspiration and on the presence of a Divine Spirit, 
like any Friend. Jesus was at times conscious of not 
being able to teach those who were dull of heart, 
except by parables, and turned instead to his chosen 
disciples only. Plato,? under the same sense of need 
of an inward teacher, says he will never publish 


anything on The Idea of the Good. 


“There is no writing of mine on this subject, nor ever shall 
be. It is not capable of expression like other branches of 
study ; but as the result of a long intercourse and a common 
life spent upon the thing, a light is suddenly kindled as from a 
leaping spark, and when it has reached the soul, it thence- 
forward finds nutriment for itself. . . . If I thought that they 
could be adequately written down and stated to the world, 
what finer occupation could I have had in life than to write 
what would be of great service to mankind, and to reve: 1 
Nature in the light of day to all men? But I do not even think 
the effort to attain this a good thing for man, except for the 
very few who can be enabled to discover these things them- 
selves by means of a brief indication. The rest it would 
either fill with contempt in a manner by no means pleasing, 
or with a lofty and vain presumption as though they had 
learnt something grand.” 

t Luke, viii. 10. 
* Epistle vii., quoted by Inge, Plotinus, vol. i. 8, 
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Thus Plato, like George Fox, called men to “ that 
of God within them,” and relied on this to do the rest. 

In the Timaeus Plato says: ‘To find the Father 
and Maker of this Universe is a hard task, and when 
you have found Him, it is impossible to speak of Him 
before all people.” Plotinus’s last word to his students 
is: “ Remember that there are parts of what it most 
concerns you to know which I cannot describe to you ; 
you must come with me and see for yourselves. The 
vision is for him who will see it.” 

It was an age of many preachers. The philosophers 
preached in lecture halls and in the open air, and 
there was a regular calling of missionary propagandists. 
The Cynic school of philosophy took up this work 
most, and did noble service. ‘The age was one of 
religious revival, partly expressed in the mystery 
cults, and partly on philosophic lines. This, no 
doubt, supplied the prepared ground for the large 
extension of Christianity which occurred in this 
century, and supplied also disciples for the mystic 
school of Plotinus, as Puritanism did for the mystical 

gospel of George Fox. 
The consciousness of the quest for the Highest, 
which was the inspiration of Plato, was present among 
his disciples, and pre-eminently in the last and 
greatest of them. Plotinus had a spiritual valuation 
for everything; he made nought of the world’s 
currency, just as in the Gospel the poor widow cast 
in more than them all. He says, with penetrating 
analysis: “If a man seeks from the good life any- 
thing beyond itself, it is not the good life that he is 
seeking.” 

It was Plotinus, in a Latin translation, who brought 
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Augustine part of the way to Christ, and it is the 
opinion of Rudolf Eucken that he has influenced 
Christian theology more than any other thinker since 
New Testament times. We do not generally know 
how much of our theology comes from Greek sources, 
nor how much of our ritual either. 

Perhaps it will be helpful if I try, greatly daring, 
to put into a paragraph or two the main drift of 
Plato’s teaching, a mere primer of a vast subject, for 
those who are strangers to it. 

Plato believed in the reality of ‘‘ Ideas.” Ideas are 
spiritual conceptions, such as God, the Soul, Love, 
Courage, Justice, Goodness. Plato was an Idealist, 
whose world of reality included these things, and did 
not stop at Matter and Force—did not indeed, in 
Plotinus’s form, include them. His followers were, 
in the Middle Ages, called Realists with Thomas 
Aquinas, as distinct from Nominalists, who said that 
these general titles, God, Humanity, Virtue, Justice, 
were only convenient summary terms for a number 
of particular things which alone were real—such as 
just or virtuous acts. This argument involved nothing 
less than the existence of the spiritual world over 
against materialism. | | 

Plato was criticized and opposed by Aristotle ; and 
the controversy between these two schools may be 
better understood if regarded as like, speaking roughly, 
the controversy during last century between the 
Platonic School, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold on the one side, and the Aristotelians, 
Mill, Huxley, Tyndale, Hackel and Clifford, on the 
other. I know how imperfect these parallels are. 
Still, Ruskin was consciously Platonist, and Words- 
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worth actually so, while the echoes of Aristotle sound 
in Huxley and the scientific materialist school. 

Under this dominating thought, Plato, in his 
Dialogues of Socrates, treated government, love, 
immortality, morals, beauty, and everything that can 
be included in the nature of God and Man, shrinking 
only from the ultimate spiritual Reality, as noted 
above. 

Origen (A.D. 185-253), professor at Alexandria, is 
a great Christian scholar and a mystical thinker to 
whom one never turns without bringing some sheaves 
away. He says that God never speaks to us from 
outside, our perception of God (6cta dic@yots) is 
only externalized by our own dramatic faculty. The 
Indwelling Logos does all. In spite of the Apoca- 
lyptic passages in the New Testament, he hoped for 
the ultimate salvation of everyone. He was a Christian 
Platonist, preaching a spiritual faith for those who 
could rise above the rather heavily paganized Catholi- 
cism. He succeeded, in the college at Alexandria, 
Clement (A.D. 150-213), another Christian Neo- 
Platonist, one of the leading Fathers. One day when 
Origen entered Plotinus’s lecture-room, the professor 
blushed and stopped, embarrassed at the presence of 
his old college friend. Origen begged him to con- 
tinue, and Plotinus explained: “The zest dies down 
when the speaker feels that his hearers have nothing 
to learn from him.” ‘This is a pleasant incident to 
remember in view of later controversies. 

Plotinus never waged a controversy with the Christian 
Church. But his pupil Porphyry, from his retirement 
in Sicily, wrote fifteen books against the Christians, 
answered by four leading Christian teachers. It was 
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the most serious controversy the Church had against 
outsiders. We have not the fifteen books, because 
when the Church won under Constantine they were 
all destroyed. We have only fragments embedded in 
Christian books. The Christian and the Neo-Platonic 
philosophers were so close to one another that the 
controversy was very keen, as is always the way in 
such cases. ‘There were in Porphyry’s books many 
points of detailed historical criticism, and he was 
frequently right. He almost worshipped the historical 
Jesus, but considered that the Gospel accounts were 
full of inaccuracies, which blurred His figure. The 
Old Testament he criticized forcibly and its prophecies 
he did not accept.; He contested hotly the theology 
of Paul—it was the Greek mind against that of a 
Jewish Rabbi, playing on the same subject. 

Porphyry objected to the doctrine of the creation 
of the world and its final destruction in time. ‘Time, 
he thought, ought to begin with the visible Universe, 
and he thought Nature and God should not be so 
separated as they are in the Creation story. He 
believed that God and Man were so near and so 
really one that the doctrine of the Incarnation as held 
by the Catholic was a clumsy and needless way of 
reuniting them. He also denied the resurrection of 
the Body. Inevery other respect Porphyry was at one, 
and knew he was, with Christian philosophy. Some 
of his attack was directed against the Gnostic sects of 
Christians. ‘Towards the close of his life he approached 
more nearly to Christianity, and Augustine writes 
of him with ‘high appreciation. But his Christian 


' Harnack Expansion of Christianity, i. pp. 504-9, particularly 
p. 508. 
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opponents extended the language of abuse towards him 
further than I have ever met it in serious writing. 

The authority for the life of Plotinus is the short 
biography by Porphyry, his literary executor. The 
very first words in it are typical of his philosophy : 

“ Plotinus seemed ashamed of being in the body. 
So deeply rooted was this feeling that he could never 
be induced to tell of his ancestry, his parentage or 
his birthplace.”” He was born in Egypt, perhaps at 
Lycopolis, in a.D. 204 or 205. Egypt was, even then, 
a land of mixed races, and his name does not reveal 
to which of these he belonged; but the internal 
evidence, derived from his mind and personality, is 
decisive that he was Greek either by race or training. 
When his friend Amelius begged him to sit to a 
painter or a sculptor, he replied: “Is it not enough 
to carry about this image in which nature has enclosed 
us? Do you really think I must also consent to 
leave, as a desirable spectacle to posterity, an image 
of the image?” ‘There spoke out the Sage in charac- 
teristic fashion. But his friends did not wholly unite 
with this high doctrine, so the best artist of the day 
came to the open conferences of the philosopher and 
caught his likeness. Unfortunately, the lifelike portrait 
he produced is lost. 

At twenty he was caught by the passion for philo- 
sophy, and tried the most famous professors at 
Alexandria, but came away discouraged. Finally, he 
found his life teacher in Ammonius Saccas, whose 
lectures he attended for eleven years. Like Socrates, 
Ammonius wrote nothing, but he must have been a 
great and original man—the teacher of both Plotinus 
and Origen. Plotinus accompanied a Roman army 
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under the Emperor Gordian to Persia, that he might 
learn from the wise men of that country and India. 
But the expedition failed and Plotinus was glad to 
get back safely to Antioch after his one adventure. 
At the age of forty he went to Rome and opened his 
School of Philosophy, the sphere of his activity for 
the rest of his life. Any one might attend and ask 
questions, and the tone was conversational. Once 
Porphyry himself questioned him for three days on 
how the soul is associated with the body, and he 
took it up with the utmost patience. ‘‘ When he was 
speaking his intellect visibly illuminated his face: 
always of winning presence, he became at these times 
still more engaging... . he radiated benignity.” He 
had many wealthy and distinguished associates, in- 
cluding the Emperor Gallienus. He and Origin and 
another had made a strange compact not to reveal 
the doctrines Ammonius had taught them. The others 
in time broke away from this surely foolish bond, and 
Plotinus’s conferences were really based on his studies 
under Ammonius. 

But for ten years he also wrote nothing. Then he 
began to write tracts, as subjects developed. They 
are disconnected with one another, badly written and 
spelt, careless in grammar, written off at a jet and 
never revised, and left without titles. He had poor 
sight, disliked writing, and made as few words as 
possible convey the sense. The tracts are rather like 
lecture notes. When Porphyry at thirty came to him 
when he was fifty-eight, twenty-one of these short 
papers had been written, and were secretly and 
grudgingly handed about. Under Porphyry’s en- 
couraging pressure, others, making a total of fifty-four, 
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were written before Plotinus died at sixty-six and 
left them to Porphyry to edit. He classified them 
under subjects, six books of nine tracts in each book, 
which are therefore called the Enneades, the Nines. 
They are, even in English, most difficult to read— 
concentrated, and full of the technical terms which 
are incomprehensible till one has mastered the whole 
system, and even then not easily translatable. The 
books often elaborate points in the scheme which 
_have now lost their interest. But there are purple 
passages too. Had Plotinus been less modest, and 
used literary gifts of exposition like Plato and Aristotle, 
he might have been as well known as they. 

He was extremely abstemious, never ate animal 
food, and lived in the house of a lady and her daughter, 
both of them devoted to philosophy and to the 
philosopher. “‘ Not a few men and women of posi- 
tion, on the approach of death, had left their boys 
and girls, with all their property, in his care, feeling 
that with Plotinus for guardian the children would 
be in holy hands. His house therefore was filled with 
lads and lasses.” He took great pains over their 
education and the accounts of their properties. ‘ He 
was gentle, and at the call of those having the slightest 
acquaintance with him.” After acting as arbiter in 
many differences, he made no enemies among the 
citizens during his twenty-six years in Rome. But 
there is a strange story about a rival philosopher, 
also an Alexandrian, whose jealousy vented itself in 
sorcery, ‘‘ seeking to crush Plotinus by star-spells.” 
But his experiments, though felt by Plotinus, recoiled 
upon himself. ‘‘ His limbs were convulsed and his 
body shrivelled like a money-bag pulled tight,” as 

K 
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Plotinus perceived. Finally the rival declared that 
Plotinus had ‘‘a mighty soul, so powerful as to be 
able to hurl every assault back upon those that sought 
his ruin.” What are we to think of this sorcery, 
accepted as potent by great philosophers like Plotinus 
and Porphyry? Is it a weird form of telepathy, of 
which we have lost the unholy secret? In his writings 
Plotinus treats it as one of the experiences like prayer, 
which shows that souls are members one of another 
and of the Great Soul.t The belief in witchcraft, 
which ‘is the same thing, could hardly be so widely 
held if there were nothing behind it, however exag- 
gerated the beliefs about it were, and though they 
pandered to cruelty and base fear. 

A more extraordinary story still is of an Egyptian 
priest who came to Rome, and in the purest place 
to be found, the Temple of Isis, proceeded, with the 
consent of Plotinus, to evoke a visible manifestation 
of the latter’s guiding, presiding, or tutelary spirit. 
The spirit, of Divine degree, appeared not of the 
ordinary type. We are driven back upon a critical 
attitude when we read that the spirit could not stay, 
for “ the priest’s assistant, who had been holding the 
birds, strangled them, in jealousy or in terror.” 
Whatever we make of these no doubt faulty records 
of obscure rites, it is plain, at their lowest, that the 
impression Plotinus made upon those who knew him 
was that of a lofty spirit. 

He had telepathic power. He pointed out from 
the slaves ranged before him the one who had stolen 
a necklace from a lady in his house. After being 


t Enn., iv. 9. 3, and iv. 4. 40. 
? Plotinus wrote a tract on “ Our Tutelary Spirit,” Enn., ii. 4. 
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whipped, the man confessed. Plotinus foretold the 
future of the children he brought up, and detected 
the intention of Porphyry to commit suicide in time 
to stop him and send him away to Sicily for a change. 
From one plan we may be glad he was turned 
away. A ruin in Campania was traditionally believed 
to have been a city of philosophers. Plotinus asked 
his friend the Emperor Gallienus to rebuild it, for a 
population to live in under Plato’s laws, with Plotinus 
and his friends. It seemed likely that this Platono- 
polis would be founded. Porphyry ascribes the final 
refusal to jealousy at court. A better motive seems 
more probable. I am afraid the city would have been 
too much immersed in matter for philosophic treat- 
ment. But the proposal showed faith and courage. 
His health obliged Plotinus to leave Rome before 
the end for a friend’s house in Campania. He said 
to his physician as his last words: ‘‘I have been a 
long time waiting for you. I am striving to give 
back the Divine in myself to the Divine in the All.” 
Devotion and meditation were part of his system 
of teaching. I think that he must have held devo- 
tional meetings. He wanted to bring men and women 
—for his classes included women—to God, to awaken 
the Divine life within them. He experienced the 
beatific vision of the transcendent Godhead four 
times during the six years Porphyry was with him ; 
but he did not boast of it nor claim any special 
revelation. The experience doubtless influenced, or 
even produced, his doctrine of the Absolute, men- 
tioned later. This is no place for giving a too brief 
and therefore misleading outline of the whole philo- 
sophy of Plotinus. We will just state enough of his 
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system of thought to make him more than a mere 
name, and then give some of his mystical teachings, 
which are what chiefly interest us. 


(5) His System. 


The constitution of man is, as in all Greek specula- 
tion, a Triad—Body, Soul and Spirit. Then the 
outer world as perceived by us has a corresponding 
triple nature: its Body was the world perceived by 
the senses (xdopos aicfyrés); the world interpreted 
as an order in time and space, the world of the 
scientist, was its mind or Soul; and the Spiritual 
world, whence all its reality is derived, was the world 
under religious or philosophical thought, sub specte 
eternitatis, which we so often fail to perceive, the 
world of religious experience. When the spirit within 
lays hold on the spiritual world without we experience 
Reality. The Reality of the individual Soul, and of 
the world Soul, conceived by the intellect, is said by 
Plotinus to be derived from and dependent upon 
Spirit—as we should say, upon God. 


“ If the Nameless should withdraw from all 
Thy frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark.” 


Here in Tennyson’s “‘ Ancient Sage ” we come once 
more upon Platonism. 

The phenomenal earth, the Body of the world, is 
said to be only an appearance, not possessing Reality 
(odeia) at all. 

The philosopher goes on, at great length, to give 
an elaborate refutation of materialism. It was one 
of his serious concerns. One of the consequences of 
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material thinking is to localize the Deity. But our 
religious needs cannot do with any distance, however 
short, between heaven and earth, God and man. I 
may try to put the theory briefly thus. We must 
admire this beautiful Body of the world, for there 
the Soul beholds genuine reflections of Spirit in 
Nature. The material world is not to be despised, 
for it is created by the World-Soul after the pattern 
of Spirit, the World-Spirit. In the mirror of matter 
it reflects eternal realities. Plotinus’s word for the 
Eternal world is ‘‘ Yonder.” And he says: “ All 
things that are Yonder are also Here.’ So that in 
spite of the triple classification, the world is not in 
three separable parts, but is all bound and wound 
together. Augustine, when he reached faith through 
Plotinus, gloried in the discovery that he could be a 
Christian without believing in a local heaven and a 
material God. The Christian God, he found, was 
““ubique totus et nusquam locorum.”! ‘The School- 
men of the Middle Ages, as well as all the mystics, 
also escape from Space when they treat God. Popular 
religion has hardly done so yet. Religious art is a 
powerful influence in leading the popular mind to 
keep up its definite spatial ideas of Heaven. We must 
try to escape from Time also ; but that is harder. 
When Plotinus passes from dealing with Matter 
and reaches the Soul, the Human Soul or Life, and 
the World Soul, his work comes into the circle of 
experience we have been trying to describe in this book. 
The Soul in Plotinus is the link, the intermediary, 
between the world of matter and the ultimate world 
of spirit. It is the last part of the spiritual world 


t Complete everywhere and in no special spot. 
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and the first of the phenomenal world, and so is in 
living touch with both. It would seem to include 
quite centrally the subliminal faculty we have fre- 
quently spoken of, and not badly translated “ Soul,” 
though sometimes it only seems to mean “‘ Life.” 

In Plotinus it may raise itself to the realm of Spirit 
and see God and the All. This is the redeemed and 
purified soul of Christian thought. It comes from 
Spirit, or from God, and all its laws are made in 
that world; but it gives form to matter and controls 
it. It is full of desire and it has the creative faculty. 

The World Soul, in which all Souls find their 
home, is very like the Indwelling God we know of. 
But this conception: goes over into Spirit also, as does 
that conceived by Plotinus. He makes two philo- 
sophical entities, merging indeed into each other and 
not separable, nor with a clear boundary line, Spirit 
and Soul. “Soul,” he says, “is like the moon, 
Spirit like the sun; the moon shines with borrowed 
light.” Nevertheless, it is the same light. 

The happiness of the individual Soul is in being 
in harmony with the World Soul, as we also find. 
Edward Carpenter, in his Art of Creation, dwells 
interestingly on the unity of the race through all the 
individuals, the sequence being a creative process, 
and is full of the thought of the oneness of the Soul 
with the World Soul. This perfect unison is the 
quest of all our days, in Christianity and Platonism 
alike. I will give a long extract. It was closely 
imitated by Augustine in a chapter in his Confessions. 


t Conf. ix. 10. The words are: “si cui sileat tumultus carnis 
sileant phantasiae terrae et aquarum et aeris, sileant et poli et ipsa 
sibi anima sileat . . . attingimus aeternam Sapientiam super omnia 


manentem.”’ 
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“Let every Soul consider that it is the universal Soul 
which created all things, breathing into them the breath of 
life—into all living things which are on the earth, in the air, 
and in the sea, and the Divine stars in heaven, the sun, and 
the great heaven itself. The Soul sets them in their order 
and directs their motions, keeping itself apart from the things 
which it orders and moves and causes to live. The Soul 
must be more honourable than they, since they are born and 
perish as the Soul grants them life and leaves them; but the 
Soul lives for ever and never ceases to be itself. But how is 
life imparted, in the whole and in individuals? The Great 
Soul must be contemplated by another soul, itself no small 
thing, but one that makes itself worthy to contemplate the 
Great Soul by ridding itself, through quiet recollection, of 
deceit and of all that bewitches vulgar souls. For it let all be 
quiet ; not only the body that encompasses it, and the tumult 
of the senses ; but let all its environment be at peace. Let the 
earth be quiet and the sea and air, and heaven itself calm. 
Let it observe how the Soul flows in from all sides into the 
resting world, pours itself into it, penetrates it and illumines 
it. Even as the bright beams of the sun enlighten a dark 
cloud and give it a golden border, so the Soul when it enters 
into the body of the heaven gives it life and immortality 


t This account of the condition for Divine worship was, it may 
interest some to know, communicated by Frederic W. H. Myers, 
since his death, in a cross-correspondence of which an interesting 
account is given in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xxii. pp. 107-173 and 
references in vols. xxiii., xxiv., xxv. He had used it in his Human 
Personality in the following beautiful translation: ‘‘ So let the Soul 
that is not unworthy.of that Vision contemplate the Great Soul ; 
freed from deceit and every witchery, and collected into calm. 
Calmed be the body for her in that hour, and the tumult of the 
flesh ; ay, all that is about her, calm; calm be the earth, the sea, 
the air, and let Heaven itself be still. Then Jet her feel how into 
that silent heaven the Great Soul floweth in. . . . And so may man’s 
soul be sure of vision, when suddenly she is filled with light; for 
this light is from Him and is He; and then surely shall one know 
His presence when, like a god of old time, He entereth into the house 
of one that calleth Him, and maketh it full of light.” ‘‘ And how,”’ 
concluded Plotinus, ‘‘ may this thing be for us? Let all else go.” 
(Enn., vi, 1. 2-3.) 
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and awakens it from sleep. So the world, guided in an 
eternal movement by the Soul which directs it with intelli- 
gence, becomes a living and blessed being ; and the heaven, 
after the Soul has made it her habitation, becomes a thing of 
worth, after being, without the advent of the Soul, a dead body 
—mere earth and water, or rather darkness of Matter and no 
thing, ‘ hated by the gods’ as the poet says. (Jliad, xx. 65.) 
The power and nature of the Soul are revealed still more 
clearly if we consider how it encompasses and guides the 
heaven by its own will. It gives itself to every point in this 
vast body, and vouchsafes its being to every part, great and 
small, though these parts are divided in space and manner of 
disposition, and though some are opposed to each other, 
others dependent on each other. But the Soul is not divided, 
nor does it split itself up in order to give life to each individual. 
All things live by the Soul in its entirety; it is all present 
everywhere like the Father which begat it, both in its unity and 
its universality.” 2 


Much of this description would suit a Universal 
Life in the biological sense rather than a Universal 
Soul; and it is dependent on a creative Father, that 
is, Spirit (vods). Plotinus includes both Life and Soul 
in his word Soul. It will be seen how he looks to 
life as the origin and ruler of matter, and Spirit, a 
Universal Spirit, as the fountain and creator of all, 
with whom our spirits have fellowship, from whom 
they come, in whom they live, to whom they go. 

Plotinus writes much on the connection between 
the individual Soul and the World Soul. He would 
say simply that the one was a part of the other, if he 
did not feel that ‘‘ part ’’ was too material, too spatial, 
a term for spiritual things. He must keep the indi- 

« Cf. “‘ Earth’s crammed with heaven, and every common bush 


afire with God”; also Wordsworth on God in Nature, passim. 
2 Enn., v. 1. 1-3. Inge’s translation. 
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viduality of the individual unimpaired, but he must 
express the unity also—that the microcosm reproduces 
the macrocosm, has all its qualities in its tiny measure. 
He has the feeling of Tennyson, who writes in his 
well-known lines : 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


I also have shrunk in this book from using the 
rather obvious word “part” in speaking of man as 
part of God, though I have fallen back helplessly on 
it here and there. It goes some of the way. But I 
have relied on parables—the germ in the body, the 
leaf on the tree. They are better than the most 
careful words. Plotinus uses the beautiful metaphor 
that the soul is in the body only as light is in the air. 

Plotinus relies on the experience of the religious, 
and knows that that limits his hearers’ comprehension 
and conviction. He says, in Dean Inge’s words: 
“Tt is as the greater self that we come to know God, 
not as a separate anthropomorphic Being over against 
ourselves. Our struggle to reach Him is at the same 
time a struggle for self-liberation. We lose our Soul 
in order to find it again in God. There is no barrier 
between the human and Divine natures.” 

Plotinus believed in no holy places nor holy days, 
nor did he try by any suggestive revivalistic methods 
to produce, by symbolism, a Divine visitation. He 


t Enn., iv. 3. 32. 
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just “waited ” for it till it came, like any Friend. 
In this he was at the opposite pole from the Mystery 
religions with their frenzies, their crowds and their 
‘ceremonial union with the god. : 

We now pass from the Soul to the next unit in the 
Trinity. Behind the striving, struggling soul, with 
its interests in space and time, its here and not there, 
its desires and failures or successes, there lies, according 
to Plotinus, the world of Spirit, eternally the same, 
the region where the Soul is born, and whence it 
descends into time, the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever. We all feel that there is such a world ; 
but it is by faith, rather than by perception, that we 
see it. The mystic is more conscious of it than 
other men. Goodness, Truth and Beauty, the three 
ultimates, come thence. 

Then behind this Spirit world Plotinus postulates 
the Absolute—the ultimate One. It is only in trance 
or ecstasy that it may be given to some to perceive 
that from which Spirit comes. We postulate the. 
Absolute, but we do not perceive it nor understand it. 

This scheme of Plotinus need not trouble us if we 
cannot grasp or follow it. It has no binding authority, 
and is only true for those who find it true. It is 
enough, perhaps, to realize with Plotinus that behind 
these terrestrial details, behind these efforts, behind 
these doctrines and these partial truths we hold, there 
is more to be known, more Divinity—things which 
the eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and which have 
not entered into the heart of man. Personally, I 
could find all those in the world of Spirit, and do 
not need nor understand any further entity, any 
Absolute, 
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The only way to be one with the Absolute is, in 
fact, the mystical trance, as described by them all. 
It happened, as we have noted, a few times to Plotinus. 
It means a cessation from all perception, from all 
thought, an abandonment of ordinary existence. 
Plotinus calls it “a flight of the alone to the Alone,” 
but indeed it cannot be put into words. It is, as Paul 
called it, a perception of ineffable things. And the 
less the psychologists have to say about it the fewer 
- mistakes will be made. They can only deal with it 
as a state of consciousness. They have nothing to 
say on its mystic reality. Nor do I advise anyone to 
strive for it, nor strain, though it be described as 
beatific by those who have experienced it. It is one 
of the things that come of themselves, if they come 
at all; it is altogether beyond my spiritual achieve- 
ment. I speak at second hand. 

“God and the world, spirit and matter, were set 
over against each other in antagonism.” Greek 
thought failed to reconcile them. At last, in Plotinus 
and the Neo-Platonic school, it dropped logic and 
trusted to the ecstasy of the beatific vision—to 
intuition. This was the last word of Greek philo- 
sophy. Theory gave way to experience, just as it 
does in practical Christianity. 

Wordsworth, Christian mystic and Platonist, de- 
scribed in The Excursion the vision that came to the 
growing Youth : 


“* Sensation, soul and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being : in them did he live 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hours 
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Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed ; he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him ; it was blessedness and love.” 


Plotinus is fond of illustrating the existence of the 
individual soul in the Great Soul by the waves in the 
sea. Wordsworth, in The Excursion, writes : 


‘**'Thou, thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits, 
Which thou includest, as the sea her waves.” 


And again from Wordsworth oA 


“ Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 
Thou Soul that art the Eternity of thought ! 
And givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! Not in vain 
By day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul, 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature, purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 


This is pure Neo-Platonism. ‘“‘ Thou soul that art 
the Eternity of thought ”’ is the Great Soul or World 
Soul of Plotinus. 

Here is another piece of pure Plotinian philosophy, 

t Prelude, Book I. 
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from Wordsworth’s Excursion, though it is not at 
all likely to have been borrowed from a writer then so 
little known. 


“To every Form of being is assigned 
An active Principle : howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all nature ; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 
In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 
A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 
No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds. 
This is the freedom of the Universe ; 
Unfolded still the more, more visible, 
The more we know ; and yet is reverenced least, 
And least respected in the human Mind, 
Its most apparent home.” 


The great difference in emphasis between Words- 
worth and Plotinus lies in the English poet’s joy in 
nature : 


“ T felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still.’’ 1 


Whereas the Greek philosopher did not admit the 
material world to true ‘‘ Being ”’ at all. Wordsworth 
worked up from it with joy and thankfulness. Plotinus 
worked down to it with an attitude of depreciation. 
The ages between them have not passed fruitlessly. 
t Prelude. 
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It is curious to find the philosophy of Plotinus in 
Browning’s description in A Death in the Desert of 
the teaching of the Apostle John : 


‘“‘ This is the doctrine he was wont to teach, 
How divers persons witness in each man, 
Three souls which make up one soul: first, to 

wit, 

A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 
Seated therein, which works, and is what Does, 
And has the use of earth, and ends the man 
Downward : but tending upward for advice, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 
Useth the first with its collected use, 
And feeleth, thinketh, willeth—is what Knows : 
Which, duly tending upward in its turn, 
Grows into, and again is grown into, 
By the last soul, that uses both the first, 
Subsisting whether they assist or no. 
And, constituting man’s self, is what Is— 
And leans upon the former, makes it play, 
As that played off the first : and, tending up, 
Holds, is upheld by God, and ends the man 
Upward in that dread point of intercourse, 
Nor needs a place, for it returns to him. 
What Does, what Knows, what Is; three souls, one 

man. 


This is, of course, taken bodily and literally from 
Plotinus. 

It may be clearer in this abstract region to describe 
over again in different phrase the whole system, 
beginning this time from the top downwards, now 
that we have once built it up from the lower end of 
experience. I believe the reader will excuse this 
frank repetition. 
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The three Hypostases or Manifestations of the 
Godhead are, then : 

First, The One—The Absolute. This is uncon- 
ditioned and unknowable. It transcends all qualities 
and has a sort of Supra-Existence. It transcends 
even the quality of Being. It does not create, it 
takes no action, possesses no motion. It is beyond 
description, or indeed conception. But without it as 
a background nothing else could exist, so that it is 
_everywhere, but not to be discovered anywhere. 

In fact, this is a philosophic tour de force, the highest 
effort of thought. It has no religious value or meaning. 
The accessible God with whom we can commune we 
find further on in the system. This Absolute One 
has a philosophic interest only, and may be passed 
by for the purposes of this book. It was not included 
in the former Triad, Body, Soul and Spirit,: with 
which we began. 

Second, The Divine Mind, or the Spiritual Principle 
(6 vovs). This is an emanation from “the First” ; 
indeed, “the First”’ is postulated as the One from 
whom the manifoldness of the Divine Mind must 
have arisen. ‘This is the Highest we really know— 
the Eternal Spirit. It includes the Intelligible Uni- 
verse, as discovered by Philosophy (7a vonrd), the 
totality of the Divine Thoughts, the Spiritual Universe, 
the Ideas—in Platonic language. It includes, and is 
identified with, all particular minds or intelligences, 
which are echoes, images, microcosms of this Universal 
Mind, and it penetrates to all the lower phases of 
existence. Any who feel the difficulty of conceiving 
a Universal Mind, which also included the intelligible 


t Plotinus himself emphasized this : Enn., vi. 8. 8, and vi. 9. 5s 
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Universe as philosophically conceived, may be cheered 
by hearing that Porphyry, as a newcomer, wrote a 
paper combating this unified Existence. Plotinus 
asked Amelius, an old pupil, to clear up the difficulty. 
He and Porphyry wrote two papers each. Then, in 
his third paper, Porphyry was convinced and publicly 
recanted. 

The connection with the third member of the Triad, 
the World Soul, and its constituent individual souls is 
put thus: 


“* Since your soul is so exalted a power, so divine, be confident 
that in virtue of its possession you are close to God. Begin, 
therefore, with the help of this Principle, to make your way to 
Him ; you have not far to go; there is not much between. 
Lay hold of that which is more divine than this godlike thing, 
lay hold of that summit of the Soul which borders on the 
Supreme from which the Soul immediately derives, the 
Spiritual Principle (Divine Mind, vows) of which the Soul, 
glorious Principle though we have shown it to be, is but an 
image.” 


Third, The Universal Soul, emanating from the 
second Principle, and imparting Life and their Indi- 
vidual Souls to men, and also to all animals and 
plants in their measure. The All-Soul is not divided 
into little pieces among men. It is the same soul in 
all its manifestations. "The fourth Ennead is devoted 
to expounding it. Religiously, it is to us the most 
significant region of the teaching. It gives form to 
all shapes of living beings. As Spenser, in Plotinian 
language, says : 


“For of the Spirit (= Soul) body form doth take, 
For spirit is form and doth the body make ”— 


t Enn., v. 1. 8, McKenna’s translation 
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Plotinus finds it necessary to discriminate between 
the upward-looking and the downward-looking Soul, 
immersed in matter. He divides, indeed, the Human 
Soul into the usual Triad, which we can omit. The 
following stanza, by Richard Watson Dixon, quoted 
by Mr. Stephen McKenna, puts the thought well : 


“There is a soul above the soul of each, 
A mightier soul which yet to each belongs : 
There is a sound made of all human speech, 
And numerous as the concourse of all songs : 
And in that Soul lives each, in each that Soul, 
Tho’ all the ages are its lifetime vast ; 
Each soul that dies in its most sacred whole 
Receiveth life that shall for ever last.” 


The immortality of the soul was of course at the 
very heart of this philosophic faith. _ 

When we pass from spirit to matter, we pass, 
according to Plotinus, out of Reality; we are at the 
very verge of Divine action, we are where creative 
spirit ceases. ‘“‘ Matter produces nothing, and seeing 
it is none of the things of this sphere it cannot come 
under the name of an Existent; it is rather Not- 
Being ; it is merely a phantasm or shadow of space, 
an aspiration towards Existence. It is present where 
no one sees; it ever eludes the eye that searches 
f0trit.;.-. All its pretence of “Existence is a lic. “2 
It is not very easy to reconcile this with the frequent 
discussion of matter in Plotinus, and I think he 
really means that matter is the last and remotest 
manifestation of the All. The word can hardly have 


1 17833-1900. See also his Rapture—an Ode in the Oxford Book 
of Mystical Poetry. 
2 Enn., iii. 6.7; see also Enn., i. 8. 5. 
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meant exactly what we mean by matter. Matter in 
Plotinus is the source and place of evil. Of evil 
we read :* 


“If such be the nature of Beings and of that which tran- 
scends all the realm of Being, Evil cannot have place among 
Beings or in the Beyond Being; these are good. There 
remains only, if Evil exist at all, that it be situate in the realm 
of Non-Being, that it be some mode, as it were, of the Non- 
Being, that it have its seat in something in touch with Non- 
Being, or to a certain degree communicate in Non-Being. 
By this Non-Being, of course, we are not to understand some- 
thing that simply does not exist, but only something of an 
utterly different order from Authentic Being.” 


We shall do well not to try to follow Plotinus into 
this kind of distinction; but to accept matter as a 
fact and evil as a present reality. We have in these 
passages the bias of a strong spiritual nature impatient 
of its material clothing. Our minds have been trained 
on belief in the evolution of the Cosmos from formless 
matter by the operation of Divine spiritual influences, 
and we do well to cherish, as well as dominate, our 
raw material. The result of this contempt of matter 
is shown in the philosopher’s treatment of pain.z He 
says that the sage is firm under ill-fortune. 


“Tf death, taking from him his familiars and intimates, does 
bring grief, it is not to him, not to the true man, but to that in 
him which stands apart from the Supreme, to that lower man 
in whose distress he takes no part.” . . . “ But suppose that 
he himself is offered a victim in sacrifice? Can he think it 
an evil to die beside the altars?”’ . . . “‘ But if his nearest be 
taken from him, ‘his sons and daughters dragged away into 


t Enn.,, i. 8. 3. 
2 In the Essay on Happiness, Enn., i. 4. 4-8. 
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captivity? Can he fail to see that it is possible for such 
calamities to overtake his household, and does he cease to be 
a happy man for the knowledge of what may occur? In the 
knowledge of the possibility he may be at ease, so too when the 
evil has come about.” (This is a really poor argument.) . . . 
“In all his pain he asks no pity ; there is always the radiance 
in the inner soul of the man, untroubled like the light in a 
lantern when fierce gusts beat about it in a wild turmoil of 
wind and tempest.” . . . “ The blows of fortune, sore though 
they be to some natures, they are little to his, nothing dreadful, 
nursery terrors.” ! 


This high doctrine, held by the Stoics before him, 
cuts off Plotinus from most of us in our weakness ; 
though we cannot but admire its magnificent courage 
and the mighty strength of spirit needed by the 
unmoved sage. ‘There are passages not unlike it in 
Paul’s Epistles, where we are bidden to look lightly 
upon the troubles of the present world in view of the 
glories of the next, and reminded that our citizenship 
isin Heaven. But the Christian hero does not decline 
pity and sympathy, which are surely the heaven-sent 
oil of healing for the wounded spirit. 

It was sad that the clash between this spiritual 
faith and the Catholic Church came as it did, through 
the attack of Porphyry. But it was inevitable. Beyond 
the fact that the stories of Adam and Eve and the 
Last Judgment offended the philosopher, the great 
crux presented by the doctrine of the Incarnation 
could never have been got over. It was quite central 
in the Catholic Faith, but it fitted ill with a philosophy 
which dealt in Universals and could not accept any 
- unique or miraculous manifestation of Godhead. But 


t See also Enn., iii. 2. 15. 
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the world does not live by philosophy only; and in 
Christian Platonism ways have been found of building 
a structure of thought round the Revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. 

The religion of Plotinus, when carried into detail, 
included some things that would not appeal to 
us. He followed his age in thinking the sun and 
stars divine. It is only on first principles that 
religions can unite. We may follow Augustine in 
taking what Plotinus teaches and then adding Christ 
to it. 

Neo-Platonism was free from all the historical 
controversies and difficulties that belong to a revelation 
which occurred in history—no miracles have to be 
investigated, nor the historical equated with the 
spiritual in its proper relation. On the other hand, 
the personal love and reverence for the Lord Who 
is the centre of the faith was absent, and made the 
religion more abstract and less—far less—popular 
among the unphilosophical. But a Christian Neo- 
Platonism inevitably arose, and was the most valuable 
element in the Church. 

I hope that readers of this extremely insufficient 
sketch of a comprehensive philosophy will have 
realized that in Plotinus we have the supreme thinker 
among mystics, one in whom the saintly life is joined 
on in thought to the rest of the Universe, one who 
has built up a structure of doctrine in which the 
simple Galilean Gospel and the mystical beginnings 
of Paul and John find a harmonious setting, We of 
the present time owe a great debt to the scholars 
who have rescued from neglect the six Enneads, 
which their author’s carelessness of his own reputation 
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had left devoid of style, not eloquent and not clear, 
and not systematic. Style is the antiseptic which 
keeps books from decay. 

But it was not chiefly through Augustine that 
Plotinus became the master-spirit of Christian philo- 
sophy, and indeed is with us still. 

Somewhere about A.D. 400 there were produced by 
a monk in some community in the Near East a series 
of books of mystical philosophy, five in number, 
_ which were ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Paul’s distinguished Athenian convert named in the 
Book of Acts. They contain allusions to James and 
other apostles, by way of keeping up the pseudonym. 
Unfortunately they also contain allusions to much 
later writings and institutions, which expose their 
true epoch. There was no disgrace in the false 
ascription, in the moral code of those days. No 
doubt it added artificial weight to the writings, and 
they became a standard authority, first in the Eastern 
Church, afterwards from Paris as a centre, where 
St. Denis of Paris was, in the ninth century, erroneously 
identified with Dionysius. They were quoted in 
Church Councils soon after A.D. 500, were translated 
about that time into Syriac, and commentaries upon 
them were written by the Syrian professors of the 
next two centuries. In the ninth century John Scotus 
Erigena, the brilliant Irishman who represented Greek 
scholarship and brave new thought at the French 
Court, was commissioned by Charles the Bald to 
translate these books into Latin and so make them 
accessible. They became standard authorities, and 
were profusely used by Thomas Aquinas, the great 
Angelic Doctor, the culminating Schoolman of the 
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Middle Age, in his Summa Theologiae and other 
works. From him Neo-Platonism had wide vogue in 
the Church. 


Note.—This chapter is based on two books: on Dean 
Inge’s Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews (1917-18) on The 
Philosophy of Plotinus (two vols., Longmans)—an epoch- 
making work—and on the translation of the Enneads into 
English by Mr. Stephen McKenna, published by the Medici 
Society in five beautiful volumes at a guinea each, of which 
four have appeared (1926). The first volume contains also 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, and a conspectus of his philosophy 
in extracts made by L. Preller and H. Ritter in their edition 
published at Gotha in 1864. They are most helpful. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY 


In the ancient Mediterranean world there were two 
forms of religion offered for the adherence of those 
who needed more personal faith than the stiff state 
_ religions, apt to become secularized, offered. One 
was the religion of the philosophers, the other the 
Mysteries, ritualistic, emotional, managed by priests, 
appealing to the senses. 

These two cults were sharply contrasted, and they 
both survive, tinctured by Christian teaching. The 
elasticity and formless simplicity of the philosopher’s 
co-operative discussion and devotional periods, as we 
have presented them under Plotinus, is represented 
by the Meetings of the Society of Friends. 

We shall now sketch the steps by which the 
Mysteries of the ancient cults became the originals 
of the Holy Communion in the sacramental Churches 
of Christendom. 

Though the question of whether this Sacrament was 
ordained for the time, or for all time, or not at all, 
may to some minds be secondary to the question of 
its value or its harm, it would be a great relief if modern 
criticism led to the conclusion that it was due, in its 
simpler, earlier form, not to our Lord at all, but to the 
Apostle Paul. 

I have elsewhere ! Peained! on ordinary textual 


t The Faith of a Quaker, Book III, chap. viii. pp. 254-79, which 
treats more fully the New Testament side of the argument. 
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grounds, that the words of institution, “ Do this in 
remembrance of Me,” and the allusions to the new 
Covenant, were incorporated into Luke xxii. 17-20, 
from 1 Cor. xi. 23-25, and shown that they form a 
harmonious part of the Apostle’s sacramental teaching, 
so central and, spiritually understood, so precious— 
and that they reached Paul by direct illumination, 
perhaps by a vision. The whole “ Covenant ” part 
of the Last Supper conversation seems as though it 
belonged to Pauline, not to Synoptic teaching. The 
Covenant of blood-brotherhood is totally absent from 
the latter, but of the very stuff of Paulinism. It was 
natural for Paul to introduce it by saying: ” I passed 
on to you what I received from the Lord Himself.” ! 
To the historical account of the Supper which he had 
from others, he added the institution of a function 
which was to take its place as the Christian Mystery, 
among the many Mysteries of the Levant lands. ‘“‘ The 
mystery which has been hidden from the ages and 
from the generations, but now has been manifested to 
His saints, to whom God was pleased to make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 2 

The early Christians probably held common meals, 
Agapae, for fellowship. They remembered the Last 
Supper. Something to provide for Christians what 
the Mysteries did for their devotees, was a necessity 
in Paul’s mind. It was inevitable that the meals in 
common should be elevated into sacramental occasions 
as Paul, with great emphasis, lifted them at Corinth ; 
and that before many years went by a Christian 
Mystery should have come into being, expressing 

1 Moffat’s translation, * Col. i, 26, 27. 
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union with Christ, as each Mystery incorporated the 
believer with the particular divinity worshipped. 

The primitive congregational social evenings with 
a common meal at Corinth were badly conducted— 
drunkenness and gluttony flaunted themselves beside 
poverty (1 Cor. xi. 20-22). The Apostle had to 
spiritualize it, in the sense of 1 Cor. x. 16-19. The 
idea of communion in the body of Christ is elaborated 
in 1 Cor. xi. 26-29. These words are not easy to 
understand, but it is clear that the meal had become 
sacramental, and it was limited later to full members 
of the Church. 

Origen in the early third century, and many other 
Fathers, frequently draw the parallel between the 
Sacrament and the Mysteries. Both ceremonials began 
by warning off those whose hearts were impure. Also 
the unbaptized and penitents withdrew from the 
Sacrament, as the uninitiated did before the Mysteries 
began. ‘The Communion table became an altar and 
is so called still. The priests were called pvordywyd:, 
“‘mystery leaders.” Everyone counted it as the 
Mystery of Christ. In Dean Inge’s Christian Mys- 
ticism 2 there is a detailed account of how the Christians 
eagerly adopted the technical terms of the Mysteries 
and desired the Eucharist to be considered a Mystery 
celebration. 

Paul was a year and a half at Corinth, in sight of the 
little town of Eleusis across the gulf, where the 
Mysteries of Demeter were celebrated once a year by 
the people of Athens in the great Dorian temple there, 
the largest in Greece. The myth was an ancient 


t Faith of a Quaker, pp. 271, 272. 
2 Bampton Lect., 1899, App. B. 
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seasonal festival of springtime and autumn. In 
autumn Persephone was carried off by Pluto to the 
lower world, from the arms of her mother Demeter 
(v4 y}rnp, mother-earth), and the land was dark and 
dull and frost-bound. Then in spring she came up 
again and the flowers grew as she stepped. This 
simple thought had, however, as Greece had grown 
wise, developed into a cult of immortality. Death 
was followed by resurrection for every devotee. For 
nothing less than this was the guerdon of the initiates. 

After long fasts and religious exercises, a bath in the 
sea, a change to the goddess’s sacred raiment, much 
solemnizing music and a procession, the drama of 
Persephone was acted in splendour. Across the foot- 
lights, in the darkness of the night, stood the crowds 
in the open air. The initiates ate the sacred cakes 
and drank the goddess’s cup. Clement of Alexandria 
has preserved a fragment which says: “I fasted, I 
drank the «vxedv,” probably from the same cup as 
the goddess Demeter in the drama. It was, at any 
rate, a sacramental cup. So strong were these priests 
that they dared to refuse initiation to the Emperor 
Nero, on account of his crimes. 

In connection with another Demeter Mystery, 
Clement and Firmicus Maternus say, “I have eaten 
out of the tvyzavov, I have drunk out of the 
xvpBadrov, I have become an initiate of Attis.”’ 

The Mystery which was the greatest rival to Christ- 
ianity had not come from the East in Paul’s time. But 
in the second and third centuries the Mysteries of 
Mithra were the religious solace of the simple soldier- 
men who maintained among strange peoples the 
remote frontiers of Rome. They learnt it in the East ; 
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and had little assembly rooms, shrines all containing 
the same Mithraic sculpture of the hero killing the bull, 
with other animals as significant figures of the story. 
These are found wherever the legions were stationed, 
generally filled with the bones of the worshippers 
whom the Christians in the day of their power under 
Constantine slew and heaped in the polluted shrine. 
Mithra, the divine-human Saviour, held a Last Supper 
with the Sun and other gods, at the end of his incarna- 
tion. He had died and been resuscitated. He “ was 
regarded as the mediator between suffering humanity 
and the unknowable and inaccessible God of all being, 
who reigned in the ether.” “ A sacred communion of 
bread, water and possibly wine, compared by the 
Christian apologists to the Eucharist, was administered 
to the mystic ,;who was entering upon one of the 
advanced degrees.” ! 

The third century was a period of great depression 
in men’s minds. It was believed that the world was 
worn out and civilization run to seed. The times 
_were barren of greatness, the Empire was weak and 
given over to violence after the death of Marcus 
Aurelius. Cyprian Bishop of Carthage defended the 
Christians from being responsible for plague, drought 
and famine. He says : 

“You must know that the world has grown old, and does 
not remain in its former vigour. It bears witness to its own 
decline. The rainfall and the sun’s warmth are both dimin- 
ishing ; the metals are nearly exhausted ; the husbandman is 
failing in the fields, the sailor on the seas, the soldier in camp, 
honesty in the market, justice in the courts, concord in friend- 
ships, skill in the arts, discipline in morals.” ? 


t Art. “ Mithras,” Encycl. Brit., by Professor G. Showerman. 
2 Inge, Introduction to Plotinus. 
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In the midst of opinions of this kind there was being 
uttered the highest truth in the quiet lecture-room of 
Plotinus, the greatest man of the age. There was 
also a religious revival abroad, worshipping Eastern 
Divinities, who worked along amicably together in a 
confused partnership—all hostile to and outside the 
rapidly growing Christian Church. But the Pagans 
had concluded that the name of the Deity did not 
matter much. The same divinity was behind all, 
and the same hope for the future. Their priests did 
not quarrel. 

It was a remarkable thing that all these religions 
worshipped some divinity, sometimes of divine and 
human parentage, but always partaking of divine and 
human nature, friendly and helpful to man, slain by 
his enemies, but rising triumphantly in the end to a 
heavenly life. It was the Mediterranean races’ type 
of religion, and they did not mind mixing them. 
Races, indeed, were confusedly settled after the 
Roman conquests, and religions naturally followed. 

Osiris was the husband of Isis, the goddess whose 
homely, dignified and pleasant worship was a great 
feature of Rome. He was killed, cut to pieces and 
rose from the dead to heaven. The votary became 
united to him. “As truly as Osiris lives, shall he 
live ; as truly as Osiris is not dead shall he not die ; 
as truly as Osiris is not annihilated, shall he not be 
annihilated.”’ So that the initiate shared in the divine- 
human life of Osiris. 

From Phrygia came the worship of Cybele, or 
Demeter, the great mother, and Attis, her husband, 
of semi-divine birth, whose ‘“ death and resurrection 

* Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions, p. 99. 
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were regarded as a sacrament and pledge of human 
immortality. The worshippers sang ‘ Take courage, 
ye initiated, because the god is saved ; to you also will 
come salvation from your troubles.’”’ ‘‘ In the sacred 
feasts of Attis we can trace the familiar change from 
an Agape to a sacrament in which the flesh and blood 
of the god are consumed.” : The priests themselves 
noticed, says Augustine, the resemblance to Christian 
practice.? 

_ Dionysus, son of Zeus and an earthly mother, 
Semele, was a popular god who came from the East. 
His death and translation into heaven were celebrated 
by emancipated women roaming the hills, in the 
Bacchae of Euripides ; and everywhere the devotees by 
drinking became filled with the god, and were even 
called by the god’s name. 

The maidens in Syria cut off their hair and went 
mourning for the dead Adonis. Hercules, son of 
Zeus and Alcmene, had served mankind in labours, 
had been killed by the poisoned shirt and been trans- 
lated to the stars. ‘There was worship, but there were 
no Mysteries of Hercules. 

These myths were all destitute of any historic value, 
and did not date from the historic period. They do 
not cast any discredit on the general historicity of the 
Gospels; though they may have encouraged the 
later formation of the tradition of the Virgin Birth 
and of the physical Ascension. Their central impor- 
tance, however, was in the development of the Eucha- 
rist and the Mass. Too much emphasis can hardly 
be laid on them in that connection. 


= Cumont, Oriental Religions, p. 69. 
2 Inge, Plotinus, i. 43. 
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The Mysteries of Orpheus, who was probably, 
according to Miss Jane Harrison, a real man, musician 
and prophet, in pre-historic times, were like the 
Dionysiac ones, but elevated and purified. To reach 
union with Orpheus, who was worshipped as a god, 
the believer lived in austere purity. The Orphic 
companies believed that the way to God was not by 
drunkenness, but by the ecstasy which is promoted by 
fasting and consecration. ‘The devotee says, “ Out of 
the pure Icome. . . . I have flown out of the sorrowful 
weary wheel . . . (i.e. the cycle of births) . . . and 
the answer comes, ‘ Happy and blessed one, thou shalt 
be god instead of mortal.’ : 

This religion in Greece had its centre at Athens and 
must have been familiar to Paul. The charm and 
power of these Mystery religions were not surprising. 
Their priests travelled about as missionaries bearing a 
message of purification from sin and of the hope of 
immortality, to a world which knew nothing but a | 
formal established religion with secularized officials 
as flamens and pontifices, the worship of the state in a 
deified Emperor, which among thoughtful men or 
thoughtful emperors was a sort of joke to be gone 
through with your tongue in your cheek. 

The Mysteries themselves, too, were most impressive. 
A great audience of people, prepared by abstinence and 
prayer, sat in darkness, till a blaze of light appeared on 
the stage, glorious priestly robes and torches, moving 
music, delirious dances, the repetition of formulae which 
could not be understood and must not be revealed, 
a sacred meal in order to partake of the god’s nature, 
hymns and prayers, a dramatic representation of union 

™ Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions. 
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with god or goddess—these were the features with 
which Christianity had to compete, and finally did 
compete. 

The initiate in the mysteries escaped from the 
terrible power of Fate—the Prince of the power of the 
air—the god of this world—the weak and _ beggarly 
elements—those who by nature are not gods. This 
was how Paul described these primitive pagan spirits 
of evil, from whom he in the Gospel promised libera- 
tion, by communion with an all-powerful God through 
Jesus Christ. ‘The worshippers of these various faiths 
formed guilds or brotherhoods (aco), which were 
common all over the region where Paul and other 
Christian missionaries worked. These groups had 

their initiation, their close feeling of brotherhood, 
their separation from the world and from the crowd. 
Paul would appear to them as a brother bringing news 
of a fresh Gospel—and we may think it probable that 
many of the best of them found it a better, purer and 
more vital gospel than they had had before, and that 
they formed the nucleus of the early Church ; as the 
Seekers took George Fox as their leader in Westmor- 
land. Such devotees would need and would expect 
a Eucharistic sacrament as the centre of their worship. 

An account of the initiation of Lucius into the 
Mysteries of Isis is given by Apuleius in his Metamor- 
phoses, xi. 18-25. 

The candidate had to wait in the precincts of the 
temple till he was summoned by the goddess. Other- 
wise he might pay the penalty of sacrilege by death. 


t See Dill, Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 96, 97, 
and Kennedy, “St. Paul and the Mystery Religions,” Expositor, 
1912, pp. 79, 80. 
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“For,” says the High Priest, “the portals of the 
nether world and the guardianship of salvation are 
placed in the hands of the goddess, and the initiation 
itself is solemnized as the symbol of a voluntary death 
and a salvation given in answer to prayer, for the 
goddess is wont to choose such as, having fulfilled a 
course of life, stand at the very threshold of the de- 
parting light, to whom nevertheless the great mysteries 
of religion can be safely entrusted ; and after they have 
been, by her providence, in a sense born again, she 
places them again on the course of a new life in 
salvation.” 

Lucius awaited the will of the goddess, giving 
himself up to prayer and fasting. When at length the 
wished-for day arrived, he was escorted by a band of 
Isis worshippers and bathed by the high priest in the 
sacred laver. Thereafter, in presence of the goddess 
he receives mystic communications. Ten days of 
ascetic preparation follow, and then he is led into the | 
innermost sanctuary. A mystic delineation is given of 
his culminating experience : 


“T penetrated to the boundaries of death: I trod the 
threshold of Proserpine, and after being borne through all 
the elements I returned to earth: at midnight I beheld the 
sun radiating white light: I came into the presence of the 
gods below and the gods above, and did them reverence close 
at hand.” 


The prayer offered by Lucius to the goddess after- 
wards, probably liturgical, is : 


“Thou who art the holy and eternal Saviour of mankind, 
ever bountiful to the mortals who cherish Thee, Thou bestowest 
Thy gracious mother-love upon the wretched in their misfor- 
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tunes. No day ...no brief moment ever passes without 
Thy benefits. On land and sea Thou watchest over men and 
holdest out to them Thy saving right hand, dispelling the 
storms of life. Thou dost undo the hopelessly ravelled 
threads of Fate, and dost alleviate the tempests of Fortune and 
restrainest the hurtful courses of the Stars. . . . As for me, 
my spirit is too feeble to render Thee worthy praise, and my 
possessions too small to being Thee fitting sacrifices... . 
Thy Divine countenance and Thy most holy presence will I 
hide within the shrine of my heart: there will I guard Thee 
and continually keep Thee before my Spirit.” 


In the more primitive cults of the far past the 
communion with the god was brought about by par- 
taking of his body and blood.t This was refined into 
a sacramental meal. In the mysteries the god died 
and rose again, and through union with him the 
believer does the same. ‘There is little likeness between 
these ancient mythical heroes, Osiris or Attis, and the 
recent historical mission and death of Jesus ; and it is 
easy to point out the great differences between the 
Christian God and the gods behind the mysteries. 

After attending recently the celebration of Holy 
Communion in the Church of England, I went away 
depressed by feeling how wide was the gulf between the 
God whom my neighbours and friends had been so 
happily and contentedly worshipping, and my God, 
the Indwelling God who is the centre of the Quaker 
faith. Our daily friend and our soul’s home seemed 
difficult to identify with One to whom penitential 
abasement, a sense of sinfulness and unworthiness, was 
the approach. If all the degradation of personality 
put into words was really felt, I do not see how the 
suppliants could have risen from their knees at all and 

t Kennedy, chap. vi.; Expositor, 1912, pp. 434 f, 
M 
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walked erect out of the room. Yet a cheerful jollity 
actually arose at the door. God was treated as a 
distant Being whose vengeance had been allayed by the 
blood of His Son, Who was described as “‘ begotten not 
created, very God of very God.” How do they know? 
This plunge into the unknown is little more than play 
with words. This manlike begetting God, found by a 
process of making darkness darker, is incredible to 
thought. Our Lord’s birth of the Virgin is stated more 
than once. But there is no question on which the 
weight of Biblical testimony, taken as a whole and 
wisely appraised, is more clear than upon the late 
origin of this story and its unhistorical character. The 
service begins curiously with the Ten Commandments. 
Is that still the main sum of morality? Is the Jewish 
Sabbath still God’s law? Does the Church abstain 
from graven images? A crucifix was on the altar. A. 
living morality is not stimulated by this ancient code, 
which does not even forbid lying unless it be damaging 
a neighbour by false witness. An irreverent effect 
followed also from the rapid reading of two Scripture 
passages. ‘They were Heb.i. and the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel. If there are any two passages which 
need careful exposition and slow attention, and which 
richly reward them, they are these two great words. 
But to read them quickly in order to get through them 
was to kill them. 

I valued the short times of silent prayer; and the 
statement to each recipient that she was receiving a 
type and remembrance of the body and the blood of 
Christ was, I am sure, impressive to the communicant, 
if meaningless to me. But muttering the formula to 
each person in turn apparently implied that the mutter- 
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ing by the minister had some inherent value—a 
magical power. 

The service-book still recites the “ words of institu- 
tion” and ascribes them to Christ, though learned 
and truthful Churchmen have explained that they 
originated with Paul. That is the worst of an un- 
changeable ritual. It is also a pity that a money 
collection is so prominent a part of the ceremony, and 
that so many material implements, cup and decanter, 
plate and napkin, appear to be necessary to the com- 
munion of Spirit and Spirit—and that the wine appears 
to have been made too sacred to be left over. 

Can the Church manage to get out into the fresh 
air of truth, even if she has to change part of her 
symbols, as modernists desire? This would be the 
happiest way. ‘The alternative seems to be the slow 
dying of the whole institution, as living religion is 
found more and more outside. I trust the Church 
may avert this, for she holds in her control vast power 
for good, which we can ill spare. 

I have spoken elsewhere against the Sacrament as a 
stimulant. But not all stimulants are bad. Cleanli- 
ness and good cooking and daintiness are stimulating to 
appetite, and a football match stimulates circulation. 
Many people think that taking alcohol and even eating 
opium are good in moderation. Both are generally 
believed to be useful medicinally. 

It does not seem to me that we are in the region 
when harm is assuredly done by the religious stimulus 
of the Lord’s Supper, if it is merely a memorial service, 
believed or not believed to be ordained by our Lord. 
We have the dangers attached to all ritual, namely 
routine and the tendency to insist on outwardness ; 
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on the other hand, the impressive memory of our Lord 
is helpfully stimulating. Friends think it is better to 
be without its routine even with its vividness. Others 
may not unreasonably practise it. 

But the case is far otherwise when the devotee 
believes that through the miraculous power of the 
priest the death of Christ is repeated, or believes that 
in the Sacrament God is present in a unique manner 
under a valid magical art. Here the falsehood is like 
the falsehood of the dreams of the alcoholic, and has its 
accompanying evils, in the power given to the priest- 
hood to enslave the minds of the devotees. The 
parallel with undesirable stimulants holds. 

It is remarkable what great words of the Gospel can 
be ignored by a sacerdotal order. The true condition 
of Divine Communion had already been laid down. 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any man 
hear My voice and open the door I will come in to him 
and sup with him, and he with Me.” 


On Baptism may I refer the reader to my treatment 
of it in The Faith of a Quaker, Book III, chap. viii. 
pp. 280-6. 


CHAPTER X 


SYMBOLISM AND SILENCE 


SYMBOLISM runs through all our religious vocabulary. 
Only by using words and ideas taken from the material 
world can spiritual truth begin to be expressed. Men 
- have fitted the mental tools they had for outward service 
to the new task of dealing with the Unseen, as they 
began to imagine it. So that every religious word was 
once a concrete epithet, whose original meaning has 
been sublimated. 

The spirit did but mean the breath, something 
invisible going into and out of the visible body. Zeus 
was the shining sky and the thunder, and so was 
Yahweh. Jupiter added fatherhood. Heaven was 
just the sky. Hades was a dark cavern down below. 
Hell’s fires were the rubbish destructors of Jerusalem 
in the valley of Hinnom or Gehenna. Faith was first 
from man to man. Love had a similar origin. Re- 
demption was a business transaction, and that symbol 
has not easily died. Religion and Sanctification both 
come from the idea of binding. A temple was ground 
marked off and cut round for the god’s use. 

The earth, the sun, moon and stars, springtime and 
harvest, summer and winter, birth, marriage and death, 
drunkenness and war and dancing, provided the 
symbolic origins of nearly all the divinities who have 
beautified or terrified the lives of men. The cata- 
combs are full of Christian symbolism—Christ as the 
Fish, as the Shepherd, as Orpheus the musician, and 
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a good deal later we find the Cross. When some high 
spiritual triumph has to be told of, it is told as a vision 
of the Holy Grail, to the nineteenth century a 
favourite symbol, to the sixth perhaps a historical belief. 
Let us make the most of this happy faculty, even riot 
in its interest and its ingenuity. 

The use of symbolic language for our religious experi- 
ence is a joy, and as dangerous as some other joys. 
The Epistle of James is a rich source of metaphors. 
Indeed, the literary style is so reminiscent of our 
Lord’s parables and has such a strong family likeness 
to His, that I shall be very glad if the critics finally 
think that the writer was James the Lord’s brother. 
The tongue is a fire, and the helm of a ship—the 
doubter is like the surge of the sea driven by the wind 
and tossed—the rich shall pass away as the flower of 
the grass—God is the father of a light which casts no 
turning shadow on the sun-dial—we are the first-fruits 
of His creatures—the difference between a hearer and 
a doer is between the image in a mirror and the natural 
face—a fountain cannot yield two kinds of water, nor a 
fig-tree bear olives—human life passeth away like a 
morning mist—wealth shall be a fiery rust on the 
flesh like the Centaur’s robe on Hercules—we must 
have patience like the husbandman waiting for the 
early and the latter rain—the judge standeth before 
the doors. He looked to the anointing oil as the 
vehicle of Divine healing ; and illustrations are drawn 
from Abraham, Isaac, Job, Elijah, Rahab. The Epistle 
is thus made rich and vivid. 

Not always, however, are symbols used so well. 
They may keep alive dead horrors and embody ancient 
strife. The most vigorous symbols in the Bible are in 
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the Apocalyptic literature, represented to modern men 
by the Book of Revelation, the Book of Daniel and 
the short Apocalypse in the Gospels. The resonant 
eloquence and biting power of the words of the Apoca- 
lypse of John have impressed the Church with its 
statements about God, the present world and the 
future life, so strongly, that they have been accepted 
as facts, geographically and sometimes historically 
true. Religious people throughout the centuries have 
_ had the Last Judgment, the lake of everlasting burnings 
and other horrors as the background of all their thought 
about God. 

These are actually only the bitter inventions of Jews, 
writhing under foreign tyranny in the days before 
Christ, carried on into Christian times under persecu- 
tion by the Beast, that is, by Imperial Rome incarnated 
in either Nero or Domitian. They have been the 
bane of Christian teaching, a propagating poisonous 
germ, eating up our love and reverence for God, and 
denying the Universal Father. 

They were originally pictorial expressions of the 
conflict between Good and Evil, between materialistic 
Imperialism and the army of the Lamb. ‘They were 
written as words of hope and encouragement, mighty 
in symbolism. We must sympathize with their pur- 
pose and admire their literary power. But I think 
they have done far more evil in 1800 years than they 
can ever have done good in the times of martyrdom.! 

I now pass to Symbolism in Worship, to the question 
whether in worship, private or public, in the athletic 


t See Charles, The Apocalypse, two large volumes, and a small 
book, The Apocalypse of St. John, by Canon Glazebrook (Murray). 
A small edition of the Book of Enoch is published by the S.P.C.K. 
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ground of the soul, as aid to reverence and urge to 
prayer, symbols are useful and uplifting, or are weaken- 
ing and dangerous. Are they a tonic or an opiate, and 
if either, are they good for us ? 

The symbols we are considering are ornate cathe- 
drals and dim, costly churches, stained-glass windows, 
images of Christ, the Virgin or Saints, sacred pictures 
in churches, the celebration of the Mass or the Sacra- 
ment, the Holy Elements, clerical vestments, priestly 
administration, holy water, the baptismal font, pro- 
cessions and Saints’ days, and with them as kindred 
in purpose and as symbolic of heavenly experience, 
incense, intonation and organ or other music. We 
should add routine kneeling or standing or bowing or 
facing to the East. 

The usual defence of these symbolic aids is that they 
lift us up in dull times, lift people permanently dull 
up at all times, that ninety per cent. of mankind are so 
naturally destitute of the religious sense, or have it so 
feebly, that they need a sensuous stimulus—in the 
same way, presumably, as an invalid can only be 
induced to eat by delicacies, or the ordinary appetite 
stimulated to eat more by sauces. This is a fair 
comparison, for the religious sense is a primitive 
instinct like hunger. There is no good comparison 
with aids to memory or stimuli to imagination. These 
are in the region of intellect ; and the play of intellect 
has to be taught ; it is not a primitive instinct, except 
in very elementary form. 

Instincts have their rhythms ; hunger and satiety 
have a short rhythm of a few hours; sex a longer 
period. The religious instinct, too, has its tides with 
their ebb and flow, and we must be patient with it— 
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not neglectful, but not fidgety. Great happiness in 
it, ecstasy, illumination, are not things of every day. 
But let us not forget that the Lord said: “ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” He expected the rhythm of 
the spiritual hunger and thirst to be no longer than 
that of the daily meals. It is better to wait on the 
Lord, and we shall renew our strength. 

For stimulants have to be kept up or increased. It 
is, I am afraid, very painful for those who have had 
uplift in their use of sacraments to read that it would 
be better to do without them. It is—by sympathy— 
painful for me to write thus. But these Chris- 
tians, had they never had the Sacrament, would 
have had the same experience without it, as Friends 
have. 

Let us distrust all doctrines and practices based on 
a low view of human nature, and follow as far as we 
reasonably dare all that depend on a rather high view 
of it. A low view makes man lower, a high view higher 
than he is. Men, it has been said often, are not fit 
for the vote; let us govern them, for their good secon- 
darily, for ours chiefly. Hence tyrannies and aris- 
tocracies. Democracy needs faith. Or “ Let us not 
teach these people to read—they will only read rubbish, 
get notions, and not concentrate on their work.” 
*‘ Let us not shorten their hours—they will only drink 
and gamble in their leisure time.’’ ‘‘ Women are not 
fit to vote.” These are well-known depreciatory 
doctrines. All teachers know that it is better to 
assume decent behaviour in boys, and be disappointed 
sometimes, than to assume badness and discipline 
accordingly—one way of making boys bad. 

The spiritual reality to which symbol is used as 
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means is a living process, an opening out of the soul 
to God, like the petals of a flower to the sun. It is 
the calling of Divine energy to incorporate itself with 
our weakness and make us new creatures, not once 
but constantly. This can only come about in silence 
and retirement of soul—the distractions of outward 
detail must be put aside. The effort needed is not a 
fierce battering of the gates of heaven, a frantic im- 
ploring ; it is the attainment of quietness and a clean 
heart. This is the stern task of one who would 
worship to profit, and in doing so, strengthen his 
soul. 

All this symbolic apparatus must, therefore, be put 
aside before the end is reached. The question is 
whether on the way to the goal, the image or the 
picture in the eye or the incense in the nostrils, or the 
music in the ear, may produce the desired attitude of 
soul. It is intended to make the path to prayer easy, 
to captivate the aesthetic taste, to roll the soul along 
without much effort of its own—to put ready-made 
words of prayer into the mouth of the worshipper— 
to give a comforting feeling of the Divine Presence in 
the Church for those who might not reach it of them- 
selves. 

There is, I believe, a place for ritual and symbol. 
It has always been the commonest form of worship. 
Those who cannot walk and climb must go by railway, 
without effort: and there are a few funiculars which 
go toa great height. It would be impertinent to adopt 
an uncompromising attitude of hostility or condemna- 
tion to the religious practice of so large a portion of 
worshipping men and women in all ages. But what 
is useful and permissible may be very far from the 
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best—from the really effective way. Are symbols 
effective ? Can we regard public worship as a success, 
as we know it? Does it result in nurturing energetic 
helpers of men, or in making many saints? Are the 
Christian nations as well developed spiritually as we 
might expect, considering the great chance the Church 
has had with them for fifteen hundred years? Is not 
organized religion almost visibly fading into a tradition 
and its usefulness growing more limited, as its services 
are increasingly neglected? Do open-minded in- 
quirers with a scientific outlook generally find a home 
there? Are the organizations homes of love and 
friendliness, and their controversies marked by a 
genuine Christian spirit? Are the clergy notably 
frank and brave or are they very cautious and 
tactful ? 

I wish to point out the dangers incident to the easy 
path—to “ religion without tears.” 

It is a system of suggestion that we are examining. 
The decorated Church is intended to suggest devout- 
ness through the senses. The subliminal or under- 
lying man, who is the object of all suggestion, has two 
distinct portions at least: that which extends the 
faculties at the physical end, heals disease by mental 
means, controls the body, and is accessible to the 
senses, obeys words that it hears, and does most of our 
ordinary superficial dreaming. This is the end acces- 
sible to the eye, the ear, and the organ of smell, this 
is the part of the self to which the lofty aisle and the 
organ address themselves. Objects of sense appeal 
to the sense organ. But they have a long journey 
within before they reach the other end of the subliminal 
faculties, the second portion, which extends our highest 
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spiritual perceptions, is the place of inspiration, the 
gate of prayer; the region from which genius draws 
its creations. Here is vision ; here we hold on to God. 
To this secret place of the Most High the external 
sense impressions may doubtless come, if they can 
leave behind the outside stimulus which evoked them. 
But they would have been better without that hin- 
drance. They should have come direct to the home 
of the spirit’s activity, where no re-direction is needed. 
I have used the spectrum metaphor in Chapter VI, in 
which the physical and spiritual subliminal faculties 
are remote. The metaphor does not prove it; but I 
believe it holds here, as in so many applications. 
Symbol, in fact, knocks at the wrong door of the Self 
—at the tradesmen’s entrance, where material things 
are delivered. But the front door is open to those 
who dare to knock. Was Jesus indeed thinking of 
ritual when He told us that it should be opened unto 
us? Hardly. 

The second evil of symbols is that they grow out of 
date with the progress of knowledge ; but they cannot 
be changed. ‘Their power lies in their hoary tradition, 
in the associations which have accumulated round 
them. Biblical students may believe that the virgin 
birth is unhistorical, but people in the Catholic Church 
will continue to believe it because the Virgin is in all 
their churches: mere argument, rather literary and 
elaborate and out of reach, can do little in face of the 
daily suggestion of the image. Great as the significance 
of Calvary must always be, the cross and the crucifix 
are so perpetually present that the significance of our 
Lord’s life and teaching is comparatively forgotten. 
Stained-glass windows are so much occupied with the 
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more pictorial miracles that our Lord’s relative depre- 
ciation of their importance is neutralized, and Christ- 
ianity, really a religion not dependent upon miracles, 
and now weakened by its miraculous stories, is 
presented as depending on such exploits and little 
else. Though many wonderful mighty works were 
done by our Lord, the theory of the miraculous inter- 
ference with God’s laws by His own hand is not held 
very widely now. 
_ A harvest festival is a symbol much older than 
Christianity, coming down into the Churches from 
the primitive days when it was believed that the 
gods controlled the harvest—that that, indeed, was 
their most important power. But it becomes em- 
_ barrassing to hold a harvest thanksgiving when the 
harvest is a failure. If God indeed has sent the 
drought or the sunless summer and with it, before 
the modern days of commerce, famine on His people, 
how can He be thanked, and indeed, what are we to 
think of Him? There is no answer. The desperate 
answer of blind faith is the only one possible; and 
that only passes muster because Christians credit to 
their imaginary god of the weather the attributes they 
know and love so well in their Father in Heaven. He 
can do no wrong. Cowper, paraphrasing Habakkuk, 
writes : 
“ Though vine nor fig-tree neither 
Their wonted fruit should bear ; 
Though all the field should wither, 
Nor flock nor herd be there ; 
Yet God the same abiding, 
His praise shall tune my voice 
For while in Him confiding 
I cannot but rejoice.” 
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This is a pathetic confidence in Love behind the 
weather—where neither love nor hate is, nor any care 
for mankind. 

In the verse before we read : 


“‘ Who gives the lilies clothing 
Will clothe His people too ; 
Beneath the spreading Heavens 
No creature but is fed ; 
And He who feeds the ravens 
Will give His children bread.” 


This is manifestly untrue—on the plainest and 
largest scale. Thousands of little birds die in a hard 
frost, and even if there were no foodless and nearly 
naked Armenian refugees, the world is never free from 
the cry of the dying and the dead. 

The greatest danger of symbolism is Idolatry— 
making the symbol something in itself. Among the 
worshippers of what we call idolatrous religions are 
always those who say that the idol is only a symbol. 
But by the multitude the idol is surely held to be 
something in itself. 

This danger occurs in England chiefly over the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. The Roman doctrine of 
Transubstantiation has gone so far as to make a god 
of the Bread and Wine. The Anglican makes them 
in a special sense the chosen vehicle of God. Some- 
thing has happened which makes the elements more 
than they were before, by the intervention of a duly 
ordained priest. This, like the Roman doctrine, 
contains the idea that the Universal can be localized ; 
it makes the altar and the priest instruments of what 
can only be called Divine favouritism. Whereas, in 
simple truth, the response of the Divine Spirit is the 
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same everywhere. Let us follow every leading which 
makes us more capable of realizing the Divine Univer- 
sality, and recoil from the false clerical claim to evoke 
the Divine Presence. I know how helpful the Euchar- 
ist is to those who are accustomed to it, and I am very 
unwilling to say these things ; but they must be said. 

The worst of it is that these high peaks of emotion, 
these sunlit summits, leave the rest of the world a 
duller place, whereas in truth all the earth is God’s 
and every act sacramental, for the Presence of God 
may be in it, and may shine through it. This is the 
true faith. It makes of every life a significant adven- 
ture. It connects up the commonest things with God. 
A defender of the Sacraments may agree with this ; 
but say that it is too high a doctrine for the average 
sensual man, and that such needs a specially stimu- 
lating, suggestive ceremony. Of course, under that 
defence the function becomes a human arrangement 
for popularizing truth. Its Divine ordination is not 
pressed. But, apart from that, we cannot afford to 
teach falsehood because we think it will edify. It is 
better to let men find the true God or none, rather 
than a false god—he blocks the way to reaching the 
truth in the future. 

A special point arises with respect to the teaching of 
children. There is much room for harmless symbolism 
here. A child will build Jerusalem out of bricks on 
the hearthrug and delight in the Temple and the 
Garden of Gethsemane. There is nothing in history 
which may not be so treated without harm. 

But I believe we may easily make a mistake in 
teaching ideas of God which have afterwards to be 
unlearned. The more naturally Christian a child 
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is, the more easily will he or she apprehend spiritual 
teaching and the more painful will be the unlearning 
of the early accepted localized or material God. I 
have found it answer well to teach children from the 
beginning that God is inside them—a voice to be 
heard. The teaching is, of course, understood simply, 
but the understanding grows naturally with the growth 
of the child’s mind ; and at least people don’t go on to 
old age still thinking of God and still praying as they 
did as children, nor, on the other hand, are they thrown 
at the dawn of adult life into the struggle with doubt 
and the critical mind, handicapped and bound. Let 
us begin with what can grow without revolution. 

A very weak feature of symbolic worship is, perhaps, 
in that on which its utility depends, viz. in that it 
makes worship easy and externally attractive. For 
there is much hardness to endure on the path: many 
tangles and thorny thickets, steep places, rough roads, 
great deserts of thirst, bites of venomous insects, © 
storms and darkness. ‘There is always Self clamouring 
or oftener whispering. He rides on our backs and 
can never be quite eluded. Charmers would draw us 
away to their lotus land—the lesser good has to be 
sacrificed for the greater—a brave heart in weariness 
must be maintained, and if that fails a brave front 
must be shown. And at times, “ verily Thou art a 
God that hidest Thyself ’’—whilst a share in the 
burdens of the world has to be borne. 

To me it seems that truth and silence are better 
training for the pilgrim than obsolete images and 
perpetual sound, devout music and a sequence of other 
people’s words, however choice. 

Intentional asceticism in life for self-denial’s sake is 
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not good, but doxyos, training, is necessary for the 
making of saints. The joy that no man taketh from 
us is the reward for mortification of the flesh and the 
mind of the flesh, and the reason why no man can 
take it from us, is that it is independent of anything 
that can be taken away, for these indulgences we have 
taken away already ourselves. The way of the Cross 
is not obsolete in easygoing days. ‘Those who would 
be of tried steel cannot escape the furnace. It is 
better to face hardness from the beginning, unobscured 
by the droning organ and melodious enervating 
intonations of ancient but irrelevant words. 

The symbolic apparatus, intended to take the 
devotee out of the common world awhile and raise 
him or her to a higher level of experience, has, of 
necessity, to make a break with the outer world in 
doing so. And the penalty is that a certain separate- 
ness is produced between the Church and the world, 
which shows up the unreality of the symbolism and 
makes it useless to those whose temperament is 
scientific and whose foundation is truth. 

I sat one day for an hour, with a spirit humble and 
accessible to all good influence, in the beautiful parish 
church of Maryport. It is large, unified and har- 
monious in design, with a complete set of stained- 
glass windows. But they represented chiefly those 
parts of the Bible story which I knew to be baseless 
tradition: The fall of Adam, the flood of Noah, 
the Annunciation to the Virgin, the shepherds and 
the wise men, the miraculous draught of fishes, the 
Ascension, and other picturesque miracles. ‘The atmo- 
sphere was tinted by the stained glass—the great 
Crucifixion was, in intention and effect, an idol. I 

wis 
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plunged for the sunshine and God’s world as I knew 
it, took my lumbering motor-bus, where the good- 
humoured driver smoked a cigarette and waited for 
passengers, and the people talked in good Cumbrian 
speech of the weather and the latest babies, and went 
home to a comfortable tea by the cottage fireside. It 
is out of this raw material that the Kingdom must 
come into being. ‘The Church was a thing apart. 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore writes : 


“Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads ! 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a temple 
with doors all shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy God is not 
before thee ! 

‘* He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with them 
in sun and in shower and His garment is covered with dust. 
Put off thy holy mantle and even like Him come down on the 
dusty soil ! 

‘*Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers 
and incense.” ! 7 


I suspect that the issue here raised is a matter of 
temperament, modified by education and tradition. 
Evelyn Underhill, defending the symbolic ceremonial, 
writes : 


‘* A whole world of spiritual experience separates the humble 
little church mouse rising at six every morning to attend a 
service which she believes to be pleasing to a personal God, 
from the philosopher who meditates on the absolute in a 
comfortable armchair; and no one will feel much doubt as 
to with which side the advantage lies.” 


_ Well, that depends on the philosopher—and also on 
the church mouse. Woe to the philosopher if he fails 
t Gitanjali. 
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from his hard quest, quite as hard as getting up in the 
morning at six, and falls back, a defeated coward, upon 
the easy cushions of blind, and to him evermore, timid 
and dubious faith. 

But how much of the effort of the clergy and the 
money of the flock is devoted to these “‘ means of 
grace’’! How closely they are identified with the 
success of “the cause”’ or the parish! They are 
treated as if the root of the matter were in them. 
-Perhaps, alas, it comes to be. 

The symbolism of the Churches is of long descent. 
It is full of material which comes from Paganism, from 
forms of faith which we who have borrowed their 
ceremonials and their actual attitude of mind have 
no right to despise. There can be little spiritual 
difference between the Sacrament of to-day and the 
Mysteries of Greece. The gods have been changed, 
the myths and dramas of fertility have gone ; and the 
teaching of Jesus has been fitted in. But the cake of 
the Eucharist is descended from the cake of Eleusis, 
and it came down by tradition from the slain animals 
and ultimately from the human victims whose blood 
fructified the fields. The harvest thanksgiving was an 
ancient sacrifice. Christmas and Easter are Christ- 
janized forms of the Winter Solstice Feast and the 
Spring Festival. Let them remain; but let them be 
recognized for what they are. And let those who wish 
be excused from joining in them, and allowed to make 
new paths to a living God. 

For a defence of symbols take this quotation : 

“The supreme magnificence of the Catholic Church ended 


with the Council of Trent (1545-63) ; but she must persist as 
long as the need for religion persists, for she has reconciled 
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within herself so many elements desired by the unanalysable 
human soul—she with her Annunciations, her Seven Joys 
and Seven Sorrows for the woman, her Virgin and her Mag- 
dalene mysteriously twined as in the older religions, her 
Nativities and Epiphanies for the child, her Lents and Passion 
Fridays and Easters for the mythos of the agony of man, her 
ritual of pain, propitiation, beauty, rapture, her God sacri- 
ficed and transubstantiated, her appeal to what in humanity 


‘is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And of the nature of eternity.’ 


While her tradition mingles the subtle sweetness of dying 
Asiatic gods, the Hellenic mysteries, the Galilean tenderness, 
the Pauline asceticism, the Alexandrian vision, the Roman 
pomp, the Gothic ecstasy, the Franciscan simplicity, the 
superb Renaissance‘ effrontery, the humilities and passions of 
innumerable saints, in her gorgeous symbolism of the miracle 
of the spiritual life, she continues to fascinate the sophisticated 
and the simple in the lovely democracy of her rites.” 


Such is the attractive picture drawn by Rachel 
Annand Taylor, on p. 249 of her Aspects of the Italian 
Renaissance, of a church where symbols have become 
valued for their own sake. Much is told of Beauty, 
but no word is said about Truth, nor much about _ 
Goodness. Rome promises her children the peace of 
obedience, at the cost of the discipline of self-reliance 
and the gladness of liberty, with their reward of growth 
in the truth. 

We turn with relief to the greatest religious teacher 
of our time. Ruskin, little known as it is, was in every 
respect a fully equipped Friend, down even to minor 
testimonies. I endorse these words from the third 
volume of Modern Painters, p. 57 (iv. 4) (1856). One 
might have expected the apostle of the beautiful to 

* See the author’s Harvest of Ruskin, chap. iii. 
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have been a ritualist. Not so. He says that church 
art, images, and pictures 


“make us believe what we would not otherwise have believed ; 
and secondly make us think of subjects we should not other- 
wise have thought of, intruding them amidst our ordinary 
thoughts in a confusing and familiar manner.” ‘‘ This art is 
misapplied, and in most cases, very dangerously so. Our 
duty is to believe in the existence of Divine, or any other, 
persons, only upon rational proofs of their existence; and 
not because we have seen pictures of them.” 

“ T believe that he who trusts much to such helps (as ‘ Rafael- 
esque and other sacred paintings of a high order ’) will find 
them fail him at his need; and that the dependence, in any 
great degree, on the presence or power of a picture, indicates 
a wonderfully feeble sense of the presence and power of God. 

“© T do not think that any man, who is thoroughly certain that 
Christ is in the room, will care what sort of picture of Christ 
he has on its walls. And in the plurality of cases, the delight 
taken in art of this kind is, in reality, nothing more than a form 
of graceful indulgence of those sensibilities which the habits 
of a disciplined life restrain in other directions. Such art is, 
in a word, the opera and drama of the monk. Sometimes it is 
worse than this, and the love of it is the mask under which a 
general thirst for morbid excitement will pass itself off for 
religion. The young lady who rises in the middle of the day, 
jaded by her last night’s ball, and utterly incapable of any 
simple or wholesome religious exercise, can still gaze into the 
dark eyes of the Madonna di San Sisto, or dream over the 
whiteness of an ivory crucifix, and returns to the course of 
her daily life in full persuasion that her morning’s feverishness 
has atoned for her evening’s folly. And, all the while, the 
art which possesses these very doubtful advantages is acting 
for undoubtful detriment on the inmost fastnesses of faith ; 
it is throwing subtle endearments round foolish traditions, 
confusing sweet fancies with sound doctrines, and enforcing 
false assertions with pleasant circumstantiality, until, to the 
usual, and assuredly sufficient, difficulties standing in the 
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way of belief, its votaries have added a habit of sentimentally 
changing what they know to be true, and of dearly loving 
what they confess to be false.” 


There is much more to the same purpose. (See 
also on “‘ The Pulpit of Torcello,” Stones of Venice, 
vol. ii. chap. ii. § 14, or small edition, i. 86.) 

Finally : The true law of the Real Presence is ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name,” even in a plain upper room, 
“‘ there am I in the midst of them.” 

Symbols bring with them elaborate apparatus, in 
buildings, prayer-books, and official ministrants. It 
is a pleasure to be able to quote and endorse on this 
subject a paragraph from Evelyn Underhill in The 
Life of the Spirit and the Life of To-day. 

She writes on p. 120: 


“* Some explanation is needed of these often strange symbolic 
systems, and often rigid mechanizations, imposed on the free 
response to Eternal Reality which we found to constitute the 
essence of religious experience. Anyone who has known 
even such direct communion with the Spirit as is possible 
to normal human nature must, if he thinks out the implications 
of his own experience, feel it to be inconsistent that this most 
universal of all acts should be associated by men with the most 
exclusive of all types of institution. It is only because we are 
so accustomed to this—taking churches for granted, even when 
we reject them—that we do not see how odd they really are ; 
how curious it is that men do not set up exclusive and mutually 
hostile clubs full of rules and regulations, to enjoy the light of 
the sun in particular times and fashions, but do persistently 
set up such exclusive clubs full of rules and regulations, so to 
enjoy the free Spirit of God.” 


Why, then, do Churches exist, and Reformers pull 
them about, only to found others on a new basis? 
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Why does co-operation, a group life, always persist, 
and the lonely rare eremite shrink up? Ecclesiastical 
institutions and persons have committed the worst of 
crimes, they soon become insincere, are bound to fight 
for their own hand, for maintenance and for influence, 
and end in the most hateful tyranny, the enslavement 
of souls. Yet they have always existed, and every 
generation sends up new or reformed ones. Christian 
Science and Theosophy are such. It is surely because 
we are members of the same spiritual body and mem- 
bers of one another, all contributing an element to the 
one God and Father of us all. Communion is a form 
of worship. If we love not our brother whom we have 
seen, how shall we love God Whom we have not seen ? 
Approaching one another in spirit we approach God. 
In how many prayer meetings has not that been voiced 
and agreed ? 

Can we, then, pull up the tendency to stiffen 
and control, and yet provide for everything and 
meet our needs in an agreed way? We shall have to 
try. Let a society of religious people provide com- 
munion with one another, and organize common 
activities of the Kingdom, and stop there. There 
must be meeting places, and many committees, but no 
organized ministry, or organized creed, or consecrated 
church, still less an organized priesthood. ‘There will 
be propaganda, literature, missions home and foreign, 
work for public causes, and these will require mach- 
inery. There will be bound also to be a tradition, the 
garnered wealth of the days. That is, we want a 
Society, not something which claims to be more than 
a Society, more than an organized membership, 
i.e.a Church. With a Church, liturgical, ecclesiastical, 
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authoritative, dogmatic, controversial, the trouble 
begins. Money and personalities become dominating 
issues, and the ordained Priest, that crowning expression - 
of the insolence of our domineering race, is born to 
turn free men and women into a flock—a flock, of 
course, with fleeces. 

The wealth of the clergy and, more commonly now, 
their poverty, are scandals from which the Church 
never seems to escape. Money matters are the bane 
of every religious organization. And the consciously 
false position between man and God assumed by a 
Priest, clearly weighs upon many good fellows—makes 
them neutralize it when they can, by boisterous, 
breezy ways and exaggerated exuberance. Why need 
there be any specially clerical manners at all? A lack 
of simplicity in tone and manner, self-consciousness, 
professional patter, these are signs of something 
artificial, and with difficulty sincere. 

I am not hostile, not even unfriendly, to the members 
of the clerical profession, among whom I have many 
honoured friends, but I would like to liberate them 
from their cloth and all it implies. They are—on a 
short view—a great help to the effectiveness of the 
Kingdom, but—on a long view—they weaken and 
divert the forces of the Spirit. Without them the 
Church Universal would lose flesh but gain nerve and 
muscle. ‘The service to the world, in other directions, 
of some thousands of able and good men so liberated, 
is not to be despised. 


“* After this the vinedresser loves to strip off the leaves that 
thus the sun may have nothing to hinder its rays from pouring 
on the grapes. In like manner do all means of grace fall away 
from this man, such as images of the saints, teachings, holy 
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exercises, set prayers and the like. Yet let no one cast these 
things aside before they fall away of themselves through 
divine grace.” ! 


What shall we conclude is the relation, if any, 
between Divine visitations and the feeling of the Sub- 
lime excited by some natural scene? The precipices 
and glaciers of Monte Rosa overhanging Macugnaga 
and Italy ; the broad, lofty walls and arches of Liver- 
pool cathedral ; these evoke an emotion of awe. And 
so does the Divine Word. One is aesthetic and 
outward, the other inward and spiritual. It is com- 
monly said that the aesthetic produces the spiritual ; 
and that is the reason for the sublimity of feeling 
produced by the stones in our latest cathedral. This 
is akin to the question of symbolism. 

I venture to say that the usual effect is to make the 
aesthetic do instead of the spiritual—it is more easily 
assimilated—it gives the required thrill. But it passes. 
It is an indulgence, not an ethical stimulus. Let us 
have both. We are made for both; but let us not 
confuse them by taking them together. They are 
better separate. The aesthetic sublime feeling responds 
to the rocks of Monte Rosa and the stones of Liverpool 
—the religious sublime feeling responds to God. 
Both are real and wonderful facts and glorious gifts. 
But, related as they are, the sublime in landscape is a 
cheap substitute for the sublime in God. 

The same kind of argument applies to religious 
music, the commonest anodyne the senses offer to 
the soul. It has become a common, almost a universal 
habit of worship ; and its effect is undoubted. Religious 

t John Tauler. 
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worship without it is spoken of as an eccentricity 
of the Society of Friends, which may do for a select 
body, but not for the public. Most people cannot 
worship happily without music. This is, indeed, one 
of the counts against it. If the perceptions have been 
dulled as by a drug, Christians have lost sensitiveness, 
their most precious, forward-looking gift. They 
cannot hear God except through certain suggestive 
vibrations of sound. They are better without music in 
worship ; but we Friends are glad and grateful for it in 
its own place, as an aesthetic joy and emotional stimulus. 

The most impressive of all ‘‘ forms ” of worship, if 
it be called a form, is a waiting united silence—the 
moment of the miracle of the Mass to a Catholic— 
the moments of a passing hour to the Friend. But 
this is not an arranged artificial stimulus, like incense 
to the nose, stained glass to the eyes, and music to the 
ears. It is natural form reduced to its simplest. A 
communion of waiting souls cannot help being im- 
pressive—for the Lord is there. 

This doctrine is borne out by many observed facts. 
The bodies whose worship is the simplest are those 
where it is also most deeply ethical and spiritual ; the 
Christians on whose character and strength the most 
reliance can be placed. ‘The most ornate and sym- 
bolically rich Christian services are those of the 
Roman and Eastern Churches, which minister to the 
most backward countries, and in those countries are 
allied with tyranny and reaction. ‘These churches are 
tools for war and often have corrupt and ignorant priest- 
hoods—they are great bodies of reactionary vested 
interest, hostile to progress and careless of truth where 
it touches orthodoxy. 
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All Dionysiac and dithyrambic religions have ex- 
ploited their emotion in their revels or observances 
and do not stand moral strain. It is the same pheno- 
menon, from the Bacchae of Euripides to a negro camp 
meeting. 

It is in these extreme cases that the effect of symbolic 
ritual is most apparent.t But in the decorous and 
dignified services of the English Church there is a real 
loss of life and spontaneity, along with the calm of 
_ expected routine. We have come not to expect the 
Church to lead in social and moral reforms. But we 
have a right to ask for leadership from her. That 
requires elasticity and initiative, and an unspoilt sense 
of reality. 

The solemn and moving silence of a Friends’ 
Meeting goes direct to its aim. It “‘ suggests’ the 
Indwelling God. The lifelong reverent habit has the 
beneficial effects of other lifelong reverent habits ; 
and escapes the unreality, the ‘‘ suggested ”’ errors, of 
the ritual. A ritualist is led to think of an outside 
God—a Friend of an inward Voice. Silence suggests 
nothing but pure truth, flies straight, and throws 
overboard a vast apparatus of dangerous transport. 

The Churches’ success is chiefly among the emo- 

t The labours of a “‘ go-getting’’ pastor in Saco (Maine) are 
reported in a current Press dispatch : 

“Mr. Walker, . .. pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
prints his church calendar in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
sends them every week to more than two thousand people. He 
plasters the countryside with his slogans. Newspapers carry his 
display ads. Spotlights play on the church steeple. Soft, yellow 
light floods the pulpit at sermon-time, the rest of the church being 
dark. Every night in the week in the parish-house there are dancing, 
radio programmes, pool, cards, and meetings of all kinds. The 


young people fairly swarm there. ‘Two years ago the average attend- 
ance was fifty. To-day it exceeds a thousand.” 
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tional, the intellectually simple, and the irreligious 
from the fashionable and respectable classes, who don’t 
want to be bothered with anything active. But the 
brains of the country, its virility, its independent 
forward-looking minds are—speaking in broad gener- 
alities only—falling away from the Churches, and 
from organized religion. ‘They don’t believe half its 
dogmas, and its services feel namby-pamby. ‘They 
prefer the open air, science, modern righteous men, 
and above all, a God less anthropomorphic. And this 
process must continue. 

There will never be one type of fellowship. The 
present Churches will be wanted for so long as we can 
see; but I write to put in, not perhaps a very modest 
but a very confident plea, for the value of religious 
meetings after the manner of the Society of Friends. 
It is on these lines that even the simple ritual of 
hymn singing has been banished from Friends’ 
Meetings. Evelyn Underhill writes =: 


“The nice warm devotional feeling with which what is 
called a good congregation finishes the singing of a favourite 
hymn belongs to the same order of phenomena [as the Catholic 
celebrations of Holy Week with their elaborate drama]. The 
rhythmic phrases—not as a rule very full of meaning or intel- 
lectual appeal—exercise a slightly hypnotic effect on the 
analysing surface-mind ; and induce a condition of suggesti- 
bility.” 


In some few Meetings Friends use hymns nowa- 
days; but I doubt if they have been found useful. 
They distract as well as stimulate; they compel a 
uniform direction of thought, not congenial to all, in 
place of the precious freedom of variety—they scatter 

t Life of the Spirit, p. 135. 
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solemnity, and tend to weaken the capacity for col- 
lectedness. I am speaking of hymns only in this 
special connection—as a part of public worship. 
Where the purpose is more social, in Sunday Schools, 
in the home, in many pleasant functions, they seem to 
me in place. But in the mystic’s athletic ground, in 
the silence, they seem to me to divert the free Spirit’s 
play. I know that not all Friends agree with me. I 
believe that the absence of hymns has discouraged 
_ some from joining us, but I believe that it has 
also, for strength and weakness, made us what 
we are. 

Professor Otto, in his book The Idea of the Holy, 
writes of Silence in Worship : 


“It is the most spiritual form of Divine Service which has 
ever been practised, and contains an element which no form 
of worship ought to be without, but which is unduly neglected 
in our Protestant devotional life. We must learn it once 
again from the Quakers, and thereby restore to our Divine 
service a spirit of consecration the loss of which has cost it 
dearly.” ! 

“¢ Silent Worship in the fully formed character in which the 
Quakers practise it, is not possible in a ‘ Church ’ as we under- 
stand the word to-day, but only within the narrower limits 
of a more intimate brotherhood of the Spirit.” 2 


It certainly provokes inquiry, in that whilst loving 
beauty and not denying sensuous enjoyment of the 
earth, while filling our houses with pictures and 
music, and going to the theatre from time to time, we 
still keep art out of our public worship, and are said, 
by those who do not understand, not to honour and 


 P, 216, 2 P.218. 
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beautify the House of God whilst beautifying our own. 
Why should not worship be made beautiful if having 
tea and talk is made charming ? 

The answer is that the Meeting House is not our 
only place of worship, nor the most constantly used, 
nor is it to us the House of God in any sense whatever. 
Such enjoyment of the life and handiwork of God as 
pictures, music and furniture can supply is provided 
for at home. 

The Meeting House is used for concentrated 
meditation, where the inward voice can speak un- 
hindered, and to ears undeafened by any outward 
sound or distracted by outward sight. This is gener- 
ally nowadays for .only one hour a week or a little 
more ; and that much seclusion—seclusion from even 
beautiful interruption of attention—is needed by the 
busy, often distracted and scattered soul. We are 
not austere ascetics for the whole of life. We leave 
167 hours per week for the sweet enlargements of 
nature, the imaginative offices of art, and whatever 
else religion can utilize and gild with gold. Let us 
hope most people practise a little more meditation 
than that, take a daily period at least. 

Silence is only the way of approach to a spiritual 
God Whose activity is within us. A God outside 
naturally must be spoken to aloud, if addressed by a 
group of people. Primitive worship was all very 
noisy ; a loud claim on the god’s attention. ‘‘ Make 
more noise,’’ scoflingly suggested Elijah to the prophets 
of Baal; “ peradventure he is asleep, or away from 
home.” 

But the Quaker worship could not be arranged in 
any other way. Silent worship seems to have come 
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about of itself. There is no word of discussion or of 
reason given about its origin in any book. It does 
not seem to have been devised. It came.? 


t For fuller treatment, see my Faith of a Quaker, Book III, chap. vii. 
§ i, then Book III, chap. iii., and W. C. Braithwaite’s Beginnings 
of Quakerism, p. 130 (E. Burrough’s experience). 
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CHAPTER XI 


GEORGE FOX: 


In 1647, when George Fox began his mission, there 
were about seven million Englishmen, not more than 
in Greater London to-day, living mostly in the country, 

or in small towns, connected with one another by bad 
roads or pack-horse tracks. 

There were no newspapers. The first, the London 
Mercury, was founded under Charles II. There were 
no magazines and no novels. There were Shake- 
speare’s Plays and others. But the Puritans regarded 
playhouses as places to be avoided, and knew nothing 
about them. 

There was no British Empire. The little colony 
of Puritans in New England, not often heard from, the 
Virginia and Maryland plantations and three factories 
permitted by native potentates in India were its 
nucleus. ‘The Empire of conquest began with Admiral 
Penn’s capture of Jamaica in 1655. 

The world of sport, of Test Matches, did not 
exist. Sport was an affair of the village green and 
the local hunt. The world of finance was represented 
by the private banking practised by goldsmiths in 
London, and some struggling companies of Merchant 
Adventurers. ‘There was no popular science to occupy 
men’s intellects. Travel abroad was chiefly confined 
to the nobility. 


« In this chapter I have used liberally my article on Fox in The 
Hibbert Fournal, July 1924, since reprinted in Appreciations of 
George Fox. 
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With so much absent which now occupies our 
attention and furnishes our talk, with none of the 
pervading interests of to-day, what was there to do, 
besides just getting a livelihood ? 

There was Religion. This took the place of football 
and racing, of novels and newspapers, of science and 
invention, of Imperial ambitions and foreign travel, 
in the busy and excitable society of to-day. Sermons 
were events as important as football matches. ‘The 
presence of George Fox in a district, after he had 
become known, was as exciting as a visit of the 
Australian team. Children were named, not Arthur 
and Eric, but Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not to speak 
of Maher-shalel-hash-baz. Praise-God Barebone was 
a real character, and Macaulay’s “ Bind-their-Kings- 
in-chains-and- their-nobles-in-fetters-of-iron Johnson, 
Sergeant in Ireton’s AES was a not out-of-the- 
way satire. 

There was a reason for this great difference between 
our neurotic and pleasure-loving generation and the 
weighty solidity of mind, the narrow and fierce fanati- 
cism of the early seventeenth century. The Reforma- 
tion was only a hundred years old in England. This 
had ploughed deep furrows in the soil of men’s 
minds, and watered them with the blood of martyrs. 
The Elizabethan compromise, though perhaps giving 
a certain average satisfaction, set a current of contro- 
versy going, which we know as the Puritan movement. 
Elaborate systems of thought had been worked out to 
compete with the system of Rome: Arminianism and 
Calvinism fought for men’s souls ; and the debate was 
as keen as it is now on Protection or Socialism. 

The authority claimed by Rome was countered by 
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Calvin in his life work, The Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, and in the establishment of the Presbyterian 
system, which claimed to be a church polity exactly 
ordained in the New Testament. It developed the 
intolerance which goes with such a claim. Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity (1594) gave a rational account of 
the Church of England. 

The religious consciousness, therefore, had become 
identified with vested interests, and sharpened by 
controversy. The Presbyterian clergy, through being 
chosen by their flocks, wielded a power as real as that 
of the Roman priests, and claimed the right to call in 
the secular arm to enforce their excommunication. 

Everything had to be deduced from the Bible. To 
its words, uncritically used, every point in doctrine, 
ritual or morality was referred. There had been 
several translations before the Authorized Version of 
1611; but at that date there must have occurred a 
large increase in popular circulation. That year was 
only as far away from the young George Fox as the 
latest work of Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning is 
from us. It was a new book, it was part of, indeed 
nearly the whole of, current literature; and was 
constantly read. Oliver, before his campaign in 
Scotland, took Lambert into one of the corridors of 
the House of Commons, and discussed the 110th 
Psalm with him for an hour. William Penn wrote to 
George Fox that six thousand people assembled at the 
Barbican to hear a Baptist-Quaker debate in 1672, 
a number probably as excessive as such estimates 
usually are. 

British foreign policy was concerned with Holland 
and Spain and the Thirty Years’.War, and so was 
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based on religion, not on race, monarchy, trade, or 
Empire. At home, the nation had drawn the sword 
for Parliamentary control of the Government ; but the 
reason they cared so much about it was that the domin- 
ance of Archbishop Laud or the Puritans was at issue. 

It was, then, to a public mind full of religion, but 
otherwise dull and ungarnished, that George Fox 
came. 

But his message was being waited for in an even 
more definite way. The religion established and 
organized, alloyed with secular interests, struggling for 
power, and corrupted by long war, was all of it based 
on a terrible external God, revealed as unerringly in 
the Old Testament as in the New. Cromwell’s 
Souldier’s Bible, a selection for the pocket, consisted 
of Old Testament Texts with only one exception. 
But there are to be found everywhere souls naturally 
religious, made for fellowship with God, guided by 
His inward voice, and living in the Real Presence. 
These are the Mystics ; and their presence in a nation 
or a church is rarely wanting. 

Something has gone from the nation since the time 
of the Protectorate. Particularly has the religious 
power of the country-side faded. I cannot conceive 
any movement now laying hold on the gentry and 
farmers, the shopkeepers and the labourers of north 
Lancashire and Westmorland, sending them to convert 
London and Bristol and the Colonies overseas to a 
faith which led them to abandon all their most sacred 
associations in church and sacrament, to take the Bible 
in a new way, and, in reliance on the Indwelling God, 
to go to prison, exile, or death with joy and newness 
of life. 
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The English mystics of the time were found in a few 
scattered congregations, meeting as Seekers or under 
other names, to find out more about God than the 
clergy knew. Such are generally the mystic com- 
panies—a few fugitive groups gathering for a time 
round a leader, a purely local community, or perhaps 
a lonely worshipper, or a secluded writer. There was, 
therefore, a large place of service for a man great 
enough to be accepted as leader by the mystics there 
were, and strong enough to batter the strongholds of 
organization which were choking or even perverting 
the spirit, in the established clerical churches. 

Now, perhaps, it is not difficult to see that the time 
and the man had met, and that George Fox, wandering 
alone throughout the Midland counties for four years, 
was unconsciously preparing himself to become the 
man of the hour, preaching to a people deeply religious 
a Gospel of inward freedom, freedom from fighting 
clergy and from literal Biblical interpretation, in the 
name of the Indwelling God. The result of this 
sudden crystallizing of fluid mysticism and its organiza- 
tion into a religious Society under Fox’s influence, was to 
produce a mystical fellowship with a tough organization, 
which has lasted 275 years and promises to continue 
indefinitely. I know of no other within Christianity 
and outside monasteries. It has presented problems 
whose partial solutions constitute the interest of Quaker 
history. 

A further call upon Friends has been, that we are 
not, as most mystical bodies have been, uneducated 
peasants, like the Nazarenes in Hungary, the Doukho- 
bors in Russia, or quiet farmers like the Dunkards and 
the Mennonites. We have to carry our flag into the 
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Universities, into Parliament and Government, and to 
write books not unworthy of any in the theological 
libraries. We have to carry the word and voice of 
God into the open forum of the newspapers. We are 
nothing to-day unless we can stand up to the intellec- 
tuals and the statesmen. Nor, even in their presence, 
need we be ashamed of our leader. 

The greatness of George Fox grows upon us as we 
carefully study his career. He has not had an easy 
path to a great reputation outside Quakerism. He 
was poorly educated, no scholar, nor eloquent in 
style; his opponents in the Anglican Church have 
been in power ever since, and have been the arbiters 
of reputations ; until this century there has been no 
good portrait of him in word or in picture. But there 
was enough in him, as I have written elsewhere, to 
make ten men great. 

There are several departments of human greatness 
in which he achieved or suffered great things. ‘There 
is some likeness, which I think is not fanciful, in his 
story, to the greatness and to the varied experiences 
of the Apostle Paul. We are reminded of George 
Fox when Paul tells of his own labours and sufferings 
amongst the false brethren and the Judaizers, of his 
task in building up the churches and suffering. with 
all who suffered—his floggings, his shipwrecks, his 
public encounters with men in high places, his physical 
hunger and thirst and cold, his organizing gifts, 
mingled all the time with mystical experiences and 
visions and with lonely crucifixions for the sake of the 
world’s sin. The Jews and Judaizers—who constituted 
the chronic worry of the life of Paul—were the same 
kind of people as the priests and professors whom 
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George Fox confronted, with their external religion 
and their spiritual pride. Paul concluded: “I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.’ George 
Fox’s last words were : ‘“‘ I am through, fully through.” 
With George Fox it was his letters which were lumpy 
and ungrammatical, whilst his bodily presence was 
powerful and awe-inspiring ; but the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was capable of writing weighty and powerful 
letters, though “‘ his bodily presence was weak and 
_ his speech contemptible.’ Nor could I quite imagine 
George Fox ever being let down over a wall in a basket 
to escape his enemies’ hands. His way would rather 
have been to walk up and down the market-place 
facing them with his shining eyes. Those eyes were 
one of his notable characteristics. The Cambridge 
undergraduates, mobbing him as he rode through their 
narrow streets, unhorsed his companion, but could 
only call out round Fox, “ He shines, he glisters ! ” 
George- Fox wore his hair long in cavalier rather 
than Puritan fashion; he used to walk miles on the 
roads till his long imprisonment in Scarborough 
Castle, in a room choked with smoke but open to the 
wind and rain of that cliff-top overlooking the North 
Sea. This suffering left him with his legs swollen 
and his joints so stiff that he could hardly mount his 
horse. This was at the age of forty-two. He lived 
for a quarter of a century longer, but was never a strong 
man again. He had the preacher’s gift of a great 
resonant voice, constantly used in the open air. It 
rather frightened his judges in the court at Lancaster 
and elsewhere. William Penn says he was courteous 
beyond all forms of breeding. He was always “ dear 
George” among his friends and followers. He held 
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himself modestly when reverence and leadership came 
to him. He assumed no official position among the 
thousands who had gathered round him. For want 
of an official title he was generally described as “ our 
worthy elder.’ William Penn says that he had been 
with him under all kinds of intimate experiences, but 
that he had never failed to find him ready for all 
occasions, whether it were taking to pieces an illegal 
warrant, or arguing with chaffy professors, or sitting 
in silence for hours on a haystack before an assembled 
multitude so as to starve them from words ; or again, 
preaching for three hours on Fir Bank Fell. He was 
able to speak with power face to face with Oliver 
Cromwell, and was. equally willing to lie out at night - 
among the wolves in an American swamp. 

His courage is never known to have flinched. It is 
conspicuous on nearly every page of his Fournal. 
When the second Conventicle Act was passed against 
Friends in 1670, he left his newly-wedded bride at 
Bristol to go to London, to Gracechurch Street, where 
he expected the persecution to begin, that he might 
be taken first. ‘“ Stiff as a tree and sound as a bell ”’ 
was the verdict of the Governor of Scarborough 
Castle, who, in spite of his cruel treatment, became 
ultimately Fox’s friend, and begged for a visit when 
his prisoner next came to Scarborough. Everywhere, 
indeed, his gaolers, however they began, became in 
the end his friends, and some joined the Society. 

The central secret of a man’s character, encumbered 
and sometimes baffled by the complications of adult 
life, may often be clearly seen in childhood. Pope 
tells us that he “ lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came.” ‘Tennyson and his brothers wrote poems on 
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their slates in the nursery, and the child Ruskin 
preached to his cousin and nurse from a chair in the 
kitchen: “ People, be dood.” George Fox says : 

“When I came to eleven years of age I knew pureness 
and righteousness ; for while a child I was taught how 
to walk to be kept pure. The Lord taught me to be 
faithful in all things, and to act faithfully in two ways, 
viz. inwardly to God, and outwardly to man; and to 
keep to Yea and Nay in all things. For the Lord 
- showed me that though the people of the world have 
mouths full of deceit, and changeable words, yet I 
was to keep to Yea and Nay in all things ; and that my 
words should be few and savoury, seasoned with grace ; 
and that I might not eat and drink to make myself 
wanton, but for health, using the creatures in their 
service as servants in their places, to the glory of Him 
that created them ; they being in their covenant, and 
I being brought up into the covenant, as sanctified by 
the Word which was in the beginning, by which all 
things are upheld; wherein is unity with the 
creation.” ! 

This paragraph shows the style of writing and 
preaching which William Penn in his testimony 
describes as “‘ abrupt and broken, but full of sub- 
stance.” We have here the first uprush of the 
teaching of later years concerning plain and truthful 
speech, the care not to multiply words in religious 
services and not to fear silence, moderation and 
simplicity in regard to food and furniture, and not 
least, a recognition of the universal harmony, a feeling 
of the sacramental significance of all we do, we being 
one in nature with an Eternal Spirit. 

t Ellwood fournal, vol. i. p. 2. 
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It is not very surprising that his family thought that 
he should be made into a clergyman. He was, how- 
ever, employed instead by a man who was a shoemaker 
and grazier, and sold wool and cattle. When he used 
the word “verily,” that ended the matter, for people said: 

“Tf George says ‘ verily,’ there is no altering him.” ! 

A proposal to him to drink to excess, made by two 
religious relatives, was the occasion which drove him, 
at the age of nineteen, from home. ‘‘ The Lord said 
to me, ‘ Thou must forget all, both young and old, 
and keep out of all, and be as a stranger to all.’ ” 

Four years of wandering over the Midland counties 
of England followed. He went as far as London, 
where he says: ‘‘I looked upon the great professors 
of the city, and I saw that all was dark and under the 
chain of darkness.” ‘This was the year of Marston 
Moor. He came home after about a year’s absence, 
lest he should grieve his parents. They prescribed 
the usual cure. “ They would have had me marry, 
but I told them I was but a lad, and must get wisdom.” 
Others recommended the army, “‘ and I was grieved 
that they proffered such things to me, being a tender 
youth.” He consulted religious authorities among 
priests and professors—that is, among the Established 
and the Separatist clergy—but all without success. 
He was troubled about the ancient questions of pain 
and evil, to which Calvinism only offered answers that 
were worse than none. He reasoned with an ancient 
priest about “‘ the grounds of despair and temptations, 
but was only bidden to take tobacco and sing Psalms. 
“Tobacco was a thing that I did not love, and psalms 
I was not in a state to sing.” Another experienced 

t Ellwood Journal, vol.i p. 3. 
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priest “I found only like an empty hollow cask.” 
Another fell into a great rage because, when walking 
with him on a narrow path in his garden, the young 
man chanced to set his foot on the side of a garden 
bed. “ Thus all our discourse was lost, and I went 
away in sorrow worse than I was when I came. I 
could have wished I had never been born, or that I 
might have been born blind that I might never have 
seen wickedness or vanity; and deaf that I might 
never have heard vain and wicked words, or the Lord’s 
name blasphemed.” When the Christmas festivities 
were due, Fox “ looked out poor widows from house 
to house and gave them some money,” instead of joining 
in the revels. 

From time to time he “had openings, and these 
openings agreed together,” and he had “ openings 
about the Scriptures,” and ‘‘ openings about one 
scripture agreed with openings about another.” This 
was his unacademic way of saying that he gradually 
saw his way to a new system of coherent thought about 
God and man, instead of the Puritan orthodoxy of the 
time. One of the openings, to which he refers fre- 
quently, ‘‘ came to me as I was walking in a field on a 
First Day (that is Sunday) morning. The Lord 
opened to me that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge 
was not enough to fit and qualify a man to be a Minister 
of Christ,” and in that revelation we recognize the 
origin of the Quaker method of worship, with its 
rejection of a professional ministry. Another opening 
was that ‘‘ God, Who made the world, did not dwell in 
temples made by hands.” These words of the Apostle 
Paul at Athens, though often quoted, he felt to be in 
contradiction to the established ideas. He saw that 
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God’s people were His temple, and that He dwelt in 
them. Here we note the beginning of the central 
doctrine of Quakerism, which finds in the spirit of man 
an organic outgrowth of the Spirit of God. 

In this restless seeking-time of doubt and anxiety 
George Fox experienced that dark night of the soul 
which all the great mystics record, times in which the 
soul, enclosed in the flesh, prone to folly and tossed by 
distractions, practises the spiritual athletics which are 
to lead, and do lead, to liberation and to light restored. 

About the close of this preliminary period of strain, 
as he was walking by the church at Mansfield, the 
Lord said to him, “ That which people trample upon 
must be thy food.” He explains that what people 
trampled upon was the life of Christ: “ They feed 
upon words, but trample underfoot the blood of the 
Son of God; which blood was my life, and lived in 
their airy notions, talking of Him.” By “ airy notions,” 
George Fox meant theological expositions, taking the 
place of real experience. 


““ Now was I come up in Spirit through the flaming sword 
into the paradise of God. All things were new; and all the 
creation gave another smell unto me than before, beyond 
what words can utter. I knew nothing but pureness, and 
innocency, and righteousness, being renewed into the image 
of God by Christ Jesus, to the state of Adam, which he was in 
before he fell. . . . Great things did the Lord lead me into, 
and wonderful depths were opened unto me, beyond what 
can by words be declared ; but as people come into subjection 
to the Spirit of God, and grow up in the image and power of 
the Almighty, they may receive the Word of Wisdom that 
opens all things, and come to know the hidden unity in the 
Eternal Being.” * 


* Ellwood Fournal,'i. 28. 
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This paragraph gives the theory behind the abound- 
ing power which George Fox always showed. He 
felt himself to have escaped from the net of condemna- 
tion which afflicted all the descendants of Adam, 
according to the view then held. Indeed, the seal he 
used most had on it “ G.F. and the flaming Sword.” ! 

He made the claim not for himself alone, but for all 
true Friends, as may be seen in an Epistle on the 
Ministry he wrote to Friends from London in 1656, 
_ printed in the Fournal. 

Two years later this central belief of his was the 
occasion of his second imprisonment, being found 
contrary to the recent Blasphemy Act of 1650, which 
punished those who “‘ affirmed that the true God or the 
eternal Majesty dwelt in the creature and nowhere 
else.” 

At Derby the church bell ringing for a great lecture 
to be given by a Colonel in the Commonwealth Army 
“struck at my life,” says Fox. “ He spake to them 
what the Lord commanded.” When the lecture was 
over he was arrested and taken before the magistrates, 
who examined him, having him in and out of the 
room, from one o’clock till nine at night. ‘“ The 
power of God was thundered among them and they 
flew like chaff.” Finally they asked Fox if he was 
sanctified. He replied, “‘ Sanctified? Yes, for I am 
in the Paradise of God.” ‘And they said, had I no 
sin? ‘Sin?’ said I. ‘He, Christ my Saviour, hath 
taken away my sin, and in Him there is no sin.’”’3 
When asked if any of them were Christ, Fox answered, 

1 Camb. Journal, ii. 355. 

2 See also Camb. Journal, ii. 340, 347, Ellwood ed. 1694, p. 234. 

3 Camb. Journal, i. p. 2 
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“Nay, we are nothing. Christ is all.”’: This was 
enough for a sentence of six months or recognizances 
for good behaviour. People came long distances to 
see the man who had no sin. The pulpits of the 
district rang with the doctrine of human depravity in 
the Fall. The Friend who was imprisoned with Fox 
recanted and was set free. The solitary was not 
discouraged, his spirit was ‘“‘ doubled” upon him. 
He wrote from prison many letters to the authorities 
and held many disputes with religious visitors on 
sin and perfection. The gaoler became convinced 
and penitent.2, A newly raised troop of soldiers for 
the coming battle of Worcester would have none but 
Fox the prisoner to be their colonel. On his memor- 
able refusal in the market-place, he was put for another 
six months amongst thirty rogues and felons in a 
stinking, lousy place without a bed. This would 
probably not have happened if Fox had not concluded 
his repeated refusals with the statement that he 
trampled the kindness and good will which they 
emphasized under his feet. 

A young woman was about to be hanged for robbing 
her master. The grave was dug; but George Fox 
wrote such a letter to be read at the scaffold, that they 
could not hang her. So they came and raged at their 
powerful prisoner instead. The girl he saved not 
unnaturally became a Friend.; Fox wrote further 
letters on capital punishment for small offences. 
Many more deeds he did in this memorable imprison- 


t This is not in the original Camb. Journal. See Bicent. Journal, i, 
PP. 50, 51. 

2 Camb. fournal,i. 4; Ellwood Fournal,i.57. ‘The gaoler and the 
judges all said their houses had been plagued because of Fox, 

3 Camb. fournal, p.10; Ellwood Journal, p. 72. 
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ment of nearly a year, in the strength of the conviction 
that he had entered into the primal innocency. 

This is not the place to sketch his marvellous life. 
We are concerned with his teaching. The central 
formula of George Fox’s gospel was that the Lord 
had visited His people, after long ages of apostasy, 
and that Primitive Christianity was now revived in the 
land. His attack fell on all the incrustations of sym- 
bolism, on all official priestly functions and authority, 
on all routine in ritual or prayers out of a book, on all 
paid preachers with specialized training. 

His freedom from tradition led him also to attack 
those social habits which were based on luxury and 
its companion, poverty. William Penn wrote that the 
trimmings of.the vain world would clothe the naked 
one. The appeal to the Indwelling God in all men 
led to a reverence for the lowest of mankind, and an 
utter loathing for murderous war, as a denial of the 
Spirit in man. 

Theologically—in the treatment of such themes as 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, Forgiveness, Heaven 
and Hell—Fox was probably unconscious of making 
any change. He accepted the Christian system he 
had been taught. But his guiding principle left it 
open to Friends to modify these, when no longer 
credible or no longer in harmony with the moral sense. 
Forgiveness and Atonement from the beginning were 
regarded as inward transactions—the outward might be 
there too, but carried no emphasis. Heaven and Hell 
were regarded as beginning on earth, which changes 
the idea radically from topography to experience. The 
Incarnation found a place beside the doctrine of the 
Indwelling God. Though they were unaware of it, 

P 
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the early Friends were Modernists all the time, but 
Modernism was not their message nor their concern. 
They had only two or three direct doctrinal contro- 
versies with the Puritans from whose midst they arose. 
They attacked the doctrine of Election and Reproba- 
tion, with its corollary of human helplessness, and they 
denied Imputed Righteousness. They believed in 
the possibility of Christian Perfection, as in everything 
else which brought dignity and hope to poor humanity. 

Has George Fox had a following worthy of his 
greatness and his originality ? He compares poorly as 
a founder with John Wesley if you only count heads. 
But apart from the founder of Methodism, is there 
any other individual leader who has left a deeper mark 
on English religion? Every other denomination is 
the confluence of many strains. There is no one 
Baptist, Independent, Unitarian, Presbyterian, or 
Anglican founder in the same sense that George Fox 
alone originated Quakerism. His followers, too, al- 
though numbering only twenty thousand in England, 
hold staff appointments in many armies of good will. 
The Society is neither dead nor dying. Friends hold 
with confidence to their ancient faith, and with hope 
to their future service. The world will not cease to 
count upon them. Of how many spiritual conquerors 
in any age can that be said after nearly 300 years ? 

William Penn, in his Preface to George Fox’s 
Journal (p. xlvii)* describes the character of George 
Fox’s ministry, with which he was very familiar. 

‘He laboured to bottom the people upon the 


t There are about one hundred and thirty thousand in the world, 
not all of the traditional type. 
2 Reprinted often as Rise and Progress of the People called Quakers. 
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principle and principal, Christ Jesus, the Light of the 
World, that by bringing them to something that was of 
God in themselves, they might the better know and 
judge of Him and themselves.”” Here we have the 
unhesitating identification between the Inward Light 
and the living Christ, “the principle and the prin- 
cipal,”’ not needing any argumentative support. And 
we have a faith based on experience, giving a know- 
ledge of Divine and human nature at first hand, and 
in combination. 

“He had an extraordinary gift in opening the 
Scriptures. He would go to the marrow of things.” 
That is, his exposition was always of some spiritual 
reality. He goes into detail. “ ‘The mystery of the 
first and second Adam, of the fall and restoration, of 
the law and gospel, of shadows and substance, of the 
servant’s and son’s state, and the fulfilling of the 
Scriptures in Christ, and by Christ, the true Light, 
in all that are His through the obedience of faith, were 
much of the substance and drift of his testimonies.” 
This list shows how strongly the theology of the Fall 
affected the forms of thought in those days, and how 
the daring thought of Fox got over its depressing 
effects in the living Christ. 

“ But above all he excelled in prayer. ‘The inward- 
ness and weight of his spirit, the reverence and solem- 
nity of his address and behaviour, and the fewness and 
fulness of his words, have often struck even strangers 
with admiration, as they used to reach others with 
consolation. ‘The most awful, living, reverent frame 
I ever felt or beheld, I must say, was his in prayer.” 

There are many signs of the extraordinary impression 
Fox made upon the people. Priest Stevens of Drayton 
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preached in 1650 that George Fox had been carried up 
by a whirlwind into Heaven, and afterwards was found 
with pockets full of gold and silver. He argued with 
Fox’s family that it was true, even when they produced 
a letter from Fox denying it, and the family were 
convinced by the Priest. | 

We normally think of George Fox as a first-class 
fighting man, not mincing words in his conflicts with 
clergy or magistrates, professors, hypocrites, and 
humbugs of all kinds. In an age of strong language 
his was notable. So that it is well to hear how gentle 
was the real nature of the man when not roused to 
righteous wrath. 

“ And truly I must say that though God had visibly 
clothed him with a divine preference and authority, 
and indeed his very presence expressed a religious 
majesty, yet he never abused it ; but held his place in 
the church of God with great meekness, and a most 
engaging humility and moderation.” 

‘*T never saw him out of his place or not a match for 
every service and occasion. For in all things he 
acquitted himself like a man, yea a strong man, a new 
and heavenly minded man; a divine and a naturalist, 
and all of God Almighty’s making. I have been 
surprised at his questions and answers in natural 
things ; that whilst he was ignorant of useless and 
sophistical science, he had in him the foundation of 
useful and commendable knowledge, and cherished 
it everywhere. Civil, beyond all forms of breeding, 
in his behaviour; very temperate, eating little, and 
sleeping less, though a bulky person.” : 


t These passages are from William Penn’s Preface to George 
Fox’s Journal, pp. xlix. and 1. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SUBLIMINAL SELF OF GEORGE FOX 


IT would confirm us in the view that the Indwelling 
Light, which was the heart of the gospel of George 
Fox, was manifested through the part of the Personality 
which experimental psychologists know as the Sublim- 
- inal, if we found that other activities of the Subliminal 
were also remarkably manifested in him. It turns out 
that such is the case, to a high degree. 

He was not the first nor the last outstanding religious 
leader through whom “ mighty works ” and unusual 
powers have been manifested. These have formed 
the usual outfit, counted miraculous, of most founders 
of religious movements. There is no obvious con- 
nection between religious truth and wonders. These 
find their explanation probably on lines like the one 
here presented. ‘The two depend on related faculties. 
In an age of miracles unusual powers are so explained, 
and the wonders reverberate from mouth to mouth, 
growing with rumour, aided by reverence. But the 
early Friends did not belong to those who put any 
stress on miracles. They followed our Lord’s cautions 
and discouragements about reliance on them. He 
did not wish to be accepted because He performed 
wonders. Friends lived in modern times, in the early 
days of the Royal Society, to which William Penn 
belonged, and they accepted the Copernican theory of 
the Universe. Sir Isaac Newton was their contem- 
porary. Moreover, they had not abandoned one set 
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of externals claiming reverence, to fall at once into 
another. Their living spiritual insight stood them in 
good stead against this danger. The authorized 
Ellwood edition of 1694 has a tendency to cut mighty 
works out of the original Journal of George Fox ; and 
that edition knows nothing of ‘‘a little Book of 
Miracles”? which George Fox twice refers to, but 
which has not been preserved, a fact of itself not 
without significance. So that there is no need to be 
afraid of exaggeration due to the expectations of 
followers. Nor are the statements made here second- 
hand. They are all in Fox’s own words. From these 
words we find that he had trances and visions, had 
telepathic faculties and premonitions, effected spiritual 
healing, and in times of nervous breakdown, showed 
signs of the activity of the subliminal perceptions under 
the strained bodily framework. Let us summarize the 
records. 

From his early wanderings at the age of twenty, 
right through, he claims to have had a perception of 
the spirits of those he met. This is a frequent note 
in his Fournal, but it is not the kind of thing which is 
scientifically verifiable. We shall tend to accept it if 
we conclude to accept the faculties which have some 
outward verification. It was akin, we may reasonably 
hold, to the equally continuous faculty he had for 
hearing voices of inward guidance from God, which 
was his ceaseless privilege. ‘The Lord opened ” 
to him everything he said, and he waited for and 
depended upon such messages, even when a great 
crowd was expecting him to begin to speak, as 
once in central Wales—a crowd “like a leaguer for 
multitude.” 
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During his youthful wanderings in 1645 “one 
Macham, a priest in high account,” thought to cure 
the troubled soul by letting blood. ‘“ But they could 
not get one drop of blood from me, either in arms or 
head, my body being, as it were, dried up with sorrows, 
grief, and troubles.” There is a similar case of 
bloodlessness in Fox’s Journal, of a distracted woman 
at Mansfield-Woodhouse (p. 45) who was cured by 
him by spiritual means. I am told that this is classed 
- as a hysterical phenomenon. Hysteria is a disease of 
the subliminal mind. 

The first really important psychical experience was 
at the very moment of George Fox’s first step into 
publicity in 1647, apparently at Mansfield. ‘“ Then 
came people from far and near to see me.” He was 
shy and afraid of all this publicity, but the message 
was upon him. ‘Then one Brown on his deathbed had 
prophecies and visions of a great service for the remark- 
able young man who was just coming out, and low 
views, afterwards verified, of some others.: On the 
day of Brown’s funeral “a great work of the Lord fell 
upon me, to the admiration of many who thought I 
had been dead ; and many came to see me for about 
fourteen days. I was very much altered in countenance 
and person, as if my body had been new moulded or 
changed. While I was in that condition I had a sense 
and discerning given me by the Lord,” as to the 
falsity of much religious talk. Then he describes an 
awakening to joy, with tears of gladness ; but it is not 
clear exactly when, in this experience, the trance 
ended. ‘‘ I saw into that which was without end, and 
things which cannot be uttered, and of the greatness 

t Ellwood Fournal, p, 21. 
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and infinitude of the love of God, which cannot be 
expressed by words. For I had been brought through 
the very ocean of darkness and death, and through and 
over the power of Satan, by the eternal, glorious power 
of Christ ; even through that darkness was I brought 
which covered over all the world, and which chained 
down all and shut up all in death.” A little lower 
down, after recounting a great outpouring of power, he 
parallels his experience with that of Paul in being 
taken up into the third heaven, and seeing things not 
lawful to be uttered. That was a trance never con- 
sidered morbid. Nor was Peter’s trance and vision 
at the house of Cornelius. 

I can see in this:narrative no note or impression of 
illness, rather one of illumination, as though the Spirit 
of God had said to the young apostle at the dawn of a 
great career, ““ Come apart with Me awhile; let the 
tumult of the body be silenced, and be thou dead to 
the prying and questioning world, and I will teach 
thee of My overcoming love, and the eternal nature 
of My Kingdom.” He calls the trance “a great 
work of the Lord.” During it he had a deeper 
discernment, and during or immediately after it a 
great access of joy and power, and a feeling of being 
in Heaven. The connection with Brown and his 
prophecy is also notable. One can only wish such 
trances were commoner. ‘The spirit overpowered 
the flesh. 

It is analogous to the long trance in the later life of 
Francis of Assisi, when he received the stigmata. If 
any reader doubts whether Francis did so receive the 
marks of the nails of the Cross, he would do well to 
read the modern cases in which this phenomenon has 
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occurred, collected and verified so far as practicable 
by the Society for Psychical Research. 

The blindness of Paul after his vision on the road to 
Damascus was a trance-like abeyance of one faculty. 
The records of religion are full of trances. Job Scott 
experienced them. Indeed, a great religious leader 
entirely without them is exceptional. 

Rufus M. Jones, in the Introduction to W. C. 
Braithwaite’s Beginnings of Quakerism, and elsewhere, 
_takes the view, in which he is followed by A. N. 
Brayshaw in his excellent little book on the Personality 
of George Fox, that this was the first of Fox’s three 
critical illnesses ; and that it was a sign of instability, 
which might have led to insanity, but for certain saving 
characteristics. ‘This is a view natural to a professed 
psychologist. But unless a trance is per se an illness, 
there is little sign of morbidity here. Where a trance 
leads to renewal of power it is not sickness, any more 
than a good night is. It is a prolonged good night, 
full of inspiring, truth-telling dreams. Nor should I 
describe Fox as “‘ marked with hysteria,’ though the 
sinkings of ordinary faculty below the level of con- 
sciousness are the essential symptoms of that disease. 
But they may have another cause, and be really in- 
spirations. As Myers said somewhere, rocks split 
along the same lines whether quarried for use or broken 
in earthquake. 

The other two occasions of serious illness would 
now be called cases of nervous breakdown, with 
complications of physical disease. One was at Reading 


t §.P.R. Proceedings, vii. 339-553 XV- 3943 Journal, Xi. 
Myers, i. § 543 A. Stigmatization is now the technical term for 
redness or bleeding caused by hypnotic suggestion, 
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late in 1658, and was caused by the political break-up 
of the Puritan party after Oliver’s death, the evident 
lapse into monarchy close at hand, the turmoil and 
restless violence all over the land. It lasted ten weeks 
and was marked by the miseries of a temporarily 
broken spirit and a baffled hope. But Fox rose from 
his bed when light returned, and soon after wrote the 
famous letter? to Friends which first laid down the 
Peace principle of the Society. He had learnt, I 
believe, in that travail and illness that it was wrong 
and foolish “to take Zion by force.” No great 
psychical peculiarity is recorded in this illness. 

A worse attack was the one in the winter of 1670-1. 
Its pain and the patient’s strong-willed heroism are 
told vividly in the Journal. ‘The story is best read in 
the Cambridge edition. It was diagnosed as fever 
and ague, and Fox was in great pain and for a time 
lost sight and hearing, which only slowly came back. 
The trouble of the time was reflected in his thoughts ; 
he was warring with evil spirits, i.e. the priests, who 
were seen as men-eaters who ate up the people like 
bread and gnawed the flesh off their bones. “I was 
come into the deep and the men-eaters was about me.” 
This sight of men-eaters persisted a long time. The 
delirium was so vivid that the patient could not endure 
the smell of any flesh meat. He also saw a black coffin 
but passed over it. There was much delirium, and 
very nearly death, but there is nothing else psychically 
noteworthy about this illness either. I have men- 
tioned them in order to remove them from the list of 
psychic peculiarities where they have lately found a 


t I follow the date in the Ellwood Journal, but it is not quite clear 
2 Ellwood Journal, i. 448. 3 il, 165-9. 
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place, due to the view taken of George Fox’s “ ab- 
normal ” constitution by influential writers. 

In Rufus M. Jones’s article in the Hibbert Fournal 
for October 1924 we find that Fox laboured from 
1643-7 under an “obsession.” ‘“‘ He was possessed 
with a disturbing idea—a complex—which locked him 
up within himself, threw him into gloom and depres- 
sion, tended to disintegrate him and wreck his mental 
and physical system.” 

I believe this view to be unduly influenced by the 
psychological vocabulary of the day. The psychic 
quality of George Fox, as it will now be described, will 
be found only to be abnormal in its force and fire, and 
to be pre-eminently sane. The sorrows and trials of 
_ his early years were due to his facing relentlessly the 
ancient problem of evil, surely enough to fill with 
doubt and confusion any soul sufficiently sensitive, to 
whom the harmonious unity of all things was a passion, 
as yet unslaked. Added to the consciousness of the 
sin of the world was the conviction that the Christian 
Church was hopelessly unable to overcome it, through 
its dead systems. The situation seemed hopeless and 
dark indeed. 

The “ profound psychological upheavals that oc- 
curred then and afterwards in his life ” 1 were, then, a 
helpful trance and the two bad illnesses described 
above. 

His visions were numerous, and characteristic of 
one whose underlying self was actively serviceable ; 
and who, when from the spiritual world there came 
an impact, could clothe it in vivid dramatic form. 

“In 1648 as I was sitting in a Friend’s house in 

t R. M. Jones. 
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Nottinghamshire I saw there was a great crack to go 
throughout the earth, and a great smoke to go as the 
crack went: and that after the crack there should be 
a great shaking : this was the earth in peoples’ hearts, 
which was to be shaken before the seed of God was 
raised out of the earth. And it was so. Great 
meetings we begun to have.” ! 

Two prisoners in Derby gaol were executed for small 
theft, with Fox’s strong disapproval. “ A little after 
they had suffered their spirits appeared to me as I 
was walking and I saw the men was well.” They 
had come to see their friend who had championed 
them. 

When a warrant was out against him in the West 
Riding he had a vision of escaping a bear and two 
great mastiff dogs.3 And in fact he escaped arrest. 

At John Audland’s in Westmorland in 1657 he had 
a vision of a desperate creature like a wild horse or 
colt coming to destroy him. But he got victory over 
it. The next day ruffians with rapiers tried to break 
up the meeting, but Friends stood so thick round 
Fox that he could not be got at.4 

Some time before 1659 Fox had a vision of the City 
of London lying in heaps and the gates down, just as 
he saw it in 1666 after the Great Fire. This belongs 
to the difficult, unexplained category of premonitions.s 

In 1662 occurred at Bristol another vision “‘ of a great 
mastiff dogge that would have bitten me: but I put 
one hand above his jaw and the other below and tore 
his jaw to pieces.” In fact, Fox escaped the persecutors 
at that time.¢ - 


t Ellwood Journal, i. 23. 2 Camb. Fournal, i. p. 14. 
EB As bie Bact 4 Id., i. 291. 5 id.) i. 346, 6 Id. 1..22; 
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In 1664 in his prison at Lancaster at a time of panic 
over the Turks invading Christendom, Fox saw the 
Turk turned back, which the news-book confirmed 
when it came down within a month.: In the same 
imprisonment, “ walking in my chamber with my eye 
to the Lord, I saw the angel of the Lord with a glitter- 
ing drawn sword southward, and as though the Court 
had been all of a fire. Not long after the wars began 
with Holland, and the Plague.” This connection is 
not very close, and should not be pressed. 

Another vision of realized escape came at Bandon 
in 1669; the enemy this time appearing as an ugly- 
visaged man, black and dark, and G. F. rode over him 
and put the horse’s foot on his face. A little later 
the same grim black fellow was fettering G. F.’s legs 
with a cord, but failed in his purpose. Two more 
Irish escapes are connected with visions. 

Another vision during the terrible illness of 1671 
was that he bade Friends dig in the earth and they 
found a mighty vault top full of people kept under the 
earth. ‘This was done at two other places. In the 
third ‘a woman in white sat looking at time how it 
passed away and another woman who laid hands on 
treasure, and then time whisked on apace. I stopped 
her and then time went not so swiftly.” This appears 
more like a delirious dream than any bodying forth 
of spiritual reality. 

On the perilous voyage from America in 1673, 
when the seamen were afraid of pirates, Fox saw in 
a vision two ships on the west side that passed by 
and did no harm. The sailors actually saw two, one 
before and one after the vision, and they were harmless. 

t Camb. Journal, ii. 89. 2 Td., ii. 89, 90. 3 Id., ii. 139. 
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In 1673 Fox had a vision of his final Worcester 
imprisonment. He saw that he was taken prisoner 
and rode down into a deep steep water, three times 
and up again. He was sent up to London and came 
back three times during this imprisonment. A pre- 
monition, too long to quote, of an attempt of the 
gaoler at Launceston in 1656 to have Fox stabbed, 
saved his life by exposing the plot. 

The opposition to the organization of men’s and 
women’s meetings took the pictorial form of a fierce 
bull, chasing him and his party containing little 
children, whom he set upon his horse to save them 
from being tired, and then he killed the bull by a 
hedge stake drivén down his throat.? 

None of these are so well known as the famous 
vision on Pendle Hill, where ‘‘ I was moved to sound 
the day of the Lord, and the Lord let me see atop of 
the hill in what places He had a great people.” And 
at the inn that evening, “ The Lord let me see a great 
people in white raiment by a river side, coming to the 
Lord, and the place was near John Blaykling’s where 
Richard Robinson lived.” The home of Richard 
Robinson was by the Lune side at Brigflatts, ‘“‘ where a 
mighty meeting there was and is to this day, near 
Sedbergh, which I gathered in the name of Jesus.” 3 
This identifies the place, though in another sentence 
George Fox seems to place it at Gervase Benson’s at 
Cautley on the other side of Sedbergh. Perhaps this 
latter sentence does not mean a very close local 
identification. 

1 Ellwood Fournal, 1. 286 ; Camb. Fournal, i. 230. 


* Brayshaw, p. 47, and Friends’ Historical Society Journal, iv. p. 124. 
3 Camb. Journal, i. 40, 42. 
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These visions may be in the first place telepathic, 
dealing with the present evil intentions of persecutors 
into whose minds he saw ; but the upshot of the evil 
intention could not have been known to them, nor its 
frequent failure anticipated ; so that there was pre- 
monition also. And in the last case, as in some 
others, telepathy is not appropriate at all. We are in 
the difficult region of precognition. We may be 
driven to some such speculation as that 'Time does not 
exist in the world whence visions come: or that all 
events are always there, and that we approach them 
one by one, and perceive them in our procession 
through them. I would not advise my readers to 
expend much cerebral energy on either of these far- 
flung hypotheses. ‘These speculations are both un- 
welcome intruders into our scheme of the Universe. 
The second brings up the old question of “ fixed fate, 
freewill, foreknowledge absolute,’ in which, like the 
distinguished debaters in Paradise Lost, Book I, we are 
likely to ‘‘ find no end, in wandering mazes lost.” One 
may feel sure that that hopeless discussion has some 
undiscovered error in its assumptions. 

Rather than launch our speculations so far, it is 
safer and easier to believe that the subliminal self has 
powers of memory and of foresight, larger than those 
of the supraliminal faculties, as it has larger faculties 
in every other direction. It may have had other 
incarnations, or, if not, it may have access for 
the past to many minds once on earth. There 
are enough well attested premonitions to make their 
occurrence not in doubt, however we try to explain 


them. 
On receiving the news of his mother’s death when 
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he was on his way to see her, but was stopped by 
imprisonment at Worcester, after recovering from the 
blow, he writes, ‘‘ I saw her in the resurrection and the 
life everlastingly with me over all, and father in the 
flesh also.” ! 

Cures of disease occurred from time to time. A 
distracted woman, bound in order to be bled, was 
unbound by Fox’s orders at Mansfield-Woodhouse in 
1649. He bade her be quiet and still, cured her, and 
she became a lifelong Friend. Fox says that in those 
early days by the power of God “ many were healed 
from great infirmities and the devils were made subject 
through His name, beyond what this unbelieving age 
is able to receive.”2 A ‘‘ great man ” at Twycross was 
restored to health by means of Fox’s prayer and 
preaching. 

One cure was wrought upon himself. A rabble at 
Ulverston on his first visit there in 1652 had beaten 
him and driven him dazed and bruised to the ground 
on the wet common outside the town. ‘ But the 
power of the Lord sprang through me and the eternal 
refreshings refreshed me that I stood up again.” He 
stretched out his arms and a mason gave him a blow 
with all his might on the top of his hand with his 
walking-rule-staff. The arm was so numbed and 
bruised that he could not draw it in; and the people 
said he would never use his hand again. “I looked 
at it in the love of God and I was in the love of God to 
them all that had persecuted me. And after a while 
the Lord’s power sprang through me again and through 
my hand and arm that in a minute I recovered my 


+ Fournal Friends’ Hist. Soc., vii., and Brayshaw, p. 45. 
2 Ellwood ed., p. 45. 
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hand and arm and strength in the face and sight of 
them all.” In effecting all his cures Fox never 
dreamt that he was doing anything of himself. It was 
the Lord’s power, manifested and glorified, every 
time. 

Next year at Arnside on Morecambe Bay, Fox said 
to Richard Myer, ‘“‘ Stand up on thy legs,” and he 
stretched out his arm, which had been lame a long 
time, and declared that it was healed. This led to 
_ great publicity.? 

On p. 140 of the Cambridge edition of the Journal 
are collected four cases of healing, all omitted by | 
Ellwood in the official edition. A madwoman in the 
Abbey Chamber, Carlisle, was healed. She fell down 
on her knees and cried, “‘ Put off your hats, for grace 
hangs about thy neck.” Another distracted woman in 
Cumberland, a danger to her husband and children, 
was restored. ‘‘ She kneeled down on her bare knees 
and cried and said she would work on her bare knees, 
if she might go with me.” In Durham a woman came 
tied behind a man, who could neither eat nor speak. 
The poor hysteric got on her horse behind her husband 
and went away well. 

At Hawkshead a boy of eleven was lying in a cradle 
bent nearly double. After an elaborate ritual of 
washing, which may have helped the suggestion, 
George Fox laid his hands upon him and went away. 
The parents soon after returning found the boy 
playing in the street. They had had him to doctors 
at Bath and at Wells.3 

At Baldock in 1655 a dying woman, a Baptist, sur- 
rounded by a sympathetic crowd of her friends, was 

t Ellwood Journal, p. 133. 2 Camb. Journal, i. 108. 3 Id., i. 140. 
Q. 
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raised up, to the astonishment of the town and 
country." 

A distracted woman at Chichester who had made 
an unfortunate marriage was restored.? 

In 1663 Edward Pyot of Bristol was cured of ague ; 
though not without “ taking things” and not in any 
sudden way.3 

Once, at a date not given, Fox was sent for at three 
in the morning to a woman and her child, both dying 
in Whitechapel, and on his words, after a time of 
silence, both were healed of whatever unnamed 
disease it may have been. 

There are a few other similar or rather less striking 
cases in the Journal. 

But the case of John Banks must be recorded. He 
was an active minister from Pardshaw in Cumberland, 
one of the leading Friends to whom the Society owed 
its existence. He endured nearly seven years of 
dreadful imprisonment at Carlisle. He had a terrible | 
pain in the shoulder, arm and hand for three months, 
night and day. He could not dress nor undress 
himself, and the arm began to wither. He had a 
dream in which he went to dear G.F. for cure. It 
stayed with him, and after two days he made up his 
mind to set out for Swarthmoor, where he attended 
meeting, and afterwards told George Fox in the Hall 
about his object in coming. ‘‘ Fox turned about 
after a time of silence and looked upon me, lifting up 
his hand, and laid it upon my shoulder and said, ‘ The 
Lord strengthen thee, both within and without.’ 
Banks departed, and at supper that night at Marsh 


t Camb. Fournal, i. 199. 2 Id., i. 201. 3 Ids, u. 22; 
4 Id., ii. 342, and Brayshaw, App. B. 
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Grange he found he could lift and use his hand, and’ 
next day went home well, with his heart broken in 
_ true tenderness before the Lord. Next time George 
Fox met him he said: ‘John, thou mended, thou 
mended. Give God the glory.’ ” : 

There is also another case not in Fox’s Journal, 
mentioned at the beginning of William Dewsbury’s 
works,? of a lame woman cured by Fox, with co- 
operation from Wm. Dewsbury and Richard Farns- 
- worth. The lost or suppressed Book of Miuracles 
contained, we know, other cases. Seventeen cases of 
healing have now been detailed, and we know there 
were others.  _ 

George Fox’s own way of accounting for these 
visions, premonitions and healings is that they came 
from the Lord. The Lord showed him. The Lord’s 
power cured. Never an egoistic claim, nor suspicion 
of it, occurs. And who shall say that he was wrong, 
if in “‘ the Lord ” are included the messengers of the 
Lord? ‘There is no explanation of psychical wonders 
which carries to myself any real persuasiveness, which 
does not assume spiritual intelligences, free from the 
limitations of the senses, and so probably carrying 
memory and foresight and spiritual healing far beyond 
ours, ‘‘angels”’ who are within call, guardians and 
friends of mankind. It is at any rate an easy and 
natural hypothesis. These found a wide entry into a 
soul so great and so pure as that of George Fox, and 
used him as the vehicle of their powers ad majorem Det 
gloriam. 


= John Banks’s Journal. Quoted in Camb. Journal, ii. 467, and 


Brayshaw, App. B. 
2 And by A, N, Brayshaw. 
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We have in this chapter given the features of one 
side of the many-sided greatness of George Fox. His 
underlying self, great in insight into the life of men, 
a mighty vehicle of Divine power, dauntless in courage, 
strong in righteousness, and abounding in pity and 
love on the normal levels of human personality, had 
also the powers of healing and of vision associated 
with the subliminal mind, making a highly developed 
personality, a king of men. These powers are not 
signs of an abnormal or unstable soul, they are part of 
its greatness. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE INWARD AND THE OUTWARD CHRIST 


FRIENDS’ habitual phrase was that they relied upon the 
Christ within—or the Light of Christ within. Their 
mysticism was Christocentric. We will address our- 
selves to the identity here asserted of the Inward 
illumination with Jesus of Nazareth. 

The divinity of Christ in the flesh was held by the 
early Friends as a datum to begin with. He was 
regarded| as a Being unique, virgin-born, different 
from the rest of mankind, one who ascended up into 
Heaven, and promised to return. 

The combination of these qualities with a complete 
humanity, growing, tempted, wearied, praying for 
strength, agonizing in prospect of death, yearning for 
love, weeping with sorrow, lonely and disappointed, 
has presented a problem to Christian theologians, on 
which agreement is no nearer than ever, though the 
ablest intellects have concentrated upon it for many 
centuries under vast endowments ; libraries of books 
have been written; courses of lectures are being 
delivered upon it every session in theological colleges 
to-day. It would seem as though there may be some- 
thing wrong in the preliminary assumptions. Science 
passes, by argument and study, from the new and 
uncertain to the generally accepted, and scientific 
experiment increases the bounds of knowledge all the 


t For the great figure of our Lord see my Faith of a Quaker, 
Book I, chap. iii. pp. 51-3, 64, 66. 
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time. Her controversies, unlike this, are settled after 
due discussion. 

Under this Christological puzzle, we are asked to 
explain how a man, a joiner from Nazareth of Galilee, 
executed by the Romans under priestly pressure on a 
bogus charge of disloyalty to the Emperor, could also 
be part of the Infinite God, without parts or passions, 
with no limits to His power or knowledge, dwelling in 
Heaven far away, in a region from which He had 
specially come down in mercy to be the Saviour of 
men. The solutions offered have all broken down. 
Some emphasize Christ’s divinity alone as real, and 
His humanity as apparent. Or they think the humanity 
is entirely confined to the body of flesh, as did Isaac 
Penington, William Penn, Elias Hicks, and early 
Friends generally, the spirit not being human but pre- 
existent and surviving. Or they make Christ a kind 
of demi-god, on the lines of the classical heroes, 
Hercules or Dionysus, with a nature compounded of 
two distinct elements, liable to neutralize or contradict 
one another. These solutions throw away His real 
humanity, which is the most precious part of Him to 
His lovers among the sons of men. 

And there is the school of thought which virtually 
abandons His divinity understood as above, and dwells 
chiefly on His humanity. 

His nature cannot have had in it elements of contra- 
diction, the divine and the human checking and limiting 
one another, mixed together in debatable proportions, 
the divine spoiling the completeness of the human 
nature, and the human limiting the infinity of the 
divine ; not purely human yet “ Jaden with attributes 
that make not God.” It was surely one nature, single 
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—probably indeed simple if we only knew—powerful 
without hesitation, self-conquered in inward harmony, 
poised and pure, unhampered by haunting doubt, 
calm in its great claim, certainly wholly and perfectly 
human—yet able to say ‘“‘ Come and I will give you 
rest,’’ “ Leave houses and lands for My sake,” “ Every 
one therefore who shall confess Me before men, him 
will I also confess before My Father.” : 

None of the mixtures are satisfactory or fit our 
needs. 

In addition to this puzzle Friends had their own 
special one, due to the identification of our Lord Jesus 
with the living Spirit of the Indwelling God. 

The treatment of the Christological question is part 
of Quaker history, for it caused the Separation of 
1827 and much other controversy. It was also the 
centre of the controversies with the opponents of 
_ early Friends, who accused the Society of undervaluing 
the historic Christ. A modern brief record of the 
subject has been written by Edward Grubb, with great 
fairness, in his Swarthmore Lecture on The Historic and 
the Inward Christ. I do not propose here to examine 
these old battle grounds. In the history of the Church 
they have caused the worst persecutions and martyr- 
doms, and terrible wars—from the days of Arius and 
Athanasius. 

For in this book we have left the conception of God 
and Man which caused and causes all the trouble—the 
separateness of God the Infinite and man the finite, 
the worm of the dust. Jesus is miraculously both and 
hangs somewhere between them; exactly where, is 
the puzzle of the centuries. If, on the other hand, 

t From my Faith of a Quaker, p. 51. 
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God is akin to us, if the best in us is organically part 
of Him and we His only representatives here on earth, 
like cells in the body whose central life is God, the 
whole difficulty vanishes away, as we feel it ought to : 
for the truth surely must be capable of being simply 
stated. 

Jesus, the human son of Joseph and Mary, was so 
replete with the divine nature in which all of us share, 
that He was and is the image to us of the divine will, 
with a message too high for the powers on the earth to 
accept, a son of God, as ‘“‘son”’ is used in the New 
Testament, with a completeness and purity which has 
made Him our Lord and Master. This is not to 
depreciate Jesus, or God ; it is rather to elevate man. 
The more perfectly and spotlessly human Jesus was, 
the nearer was He to the divine image. 

Jesus remained in all points like unto His brethren, 
our merciful and faithful High Priest. The difficulty 
about Christology has not been very much in the 
conception of Jesus, about Whom broadly we all agree. 
It is in the conception of God, of Divinity, that the 
differences come in. Make man one with God in his 
tiny measure, endow him with the spirit of God, and 
Jesus is at once included with them both, easily and 
indeed inevitably. 

We pass to the Quaker faith, which is in the Christ 
within. In spirit and in experience there is no diffi- 
culty. ‘We have the mind of Christ,” said Paul 
quietly at the end of an argument in 1 Cor. ii., and 
that is also our aim, our calling, and in measure the 
achievement of every Christian. The whole of the 
nature and spirit of Christ attracts our loyalty and 
our imitation. We have no reserves here, As we 
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grow spiritually, Christ dwells more and more in our 
hearts by faith. Our spiritual life is a Christ life. 

It is when these expressions are turned into the 
ordinary language of prose, when the person of Christ 
is conceived of as only that of an individual, a Jewish 
carpenter and preacher, that difficulty is felt about 
identifying him with a universal spirit. But what we 
are leaving behind in such an identification are the 
externals, the clothes, the body, the superficial thought 

_proper to a Galilean Jew in the reign of Tiberius ; not 
the real soul, the Person, the centre of our love and 
devotion. In fine, what He meant to His disciples, 
He still means to us. They experienced a new birth 
to righteousness: so may we. ‘They saw the Divine 
nature in the face of Jesus Christ ; so do we. They 
entered into the fellowship of His death ; so must we. 
There seems nothing more to be said, nor any difficulty 
left on this level of reality and experience. The 
subliminal self of the Christian grows to be like the 
subliminal self of Jesus, is permeated and influenced 
by it. The Lord is the Spirit. 

It is about the Atonement that primitive ideas of 
God have survived most. The victim, the propitiated 
divinity, retributive justice, the smell and sight of 
blood, death as legal substitution—these savage ideas, 
coming down through the vast smoking altar in the 
Temple and in many temples in Pagan lands, have 
worried our consciences and smeared over the beauty 
of the Lord. But it is all so simple really. Jesus is 
our great reconciler, friend to God and friend to man. 
He subdues our hearts to the Father’s will. We 
become one with Him in God’s love and service. 
There is nothing left to hide us from universal Love. 
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God forgives us exactly as we forgive others. Thou- 
sands of volumes and a ceaseless seething of controversy 
might have been spared. The at-one-ment of God and 
Man is according to Nature, is the goal of the saints ; 
and sin is mere friction, mere dirt, mere defacement. 

At one stroke all the theological troubles connected 
with the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment vanish like two deflated balloons. Not that the 
facts are lost or the central place they hold in Christ- 
ianity changed. We do not the less see God in Christ 
or less find in Him reconciliation with God. But the 
difficulty of accounting for these experiences vanishes 
with the vanishing of the distant separateness of 
divine and human, 

It is something like the change in the aspect of the 
outward Universe which came with the Copernican 
teaching about the solar system and the earth as one 
of its planets. Under the previous Ptolemaic theory— 
to be read of accessibly in Paradise Lost there was 
a most elaborate system of concentric spheres around 
the earth as centre, bearing the fixed stars, the sun, the 
moon, and the separate planets, and having motions of 
great and inexplicable variety. It vanished before the 
convincing simplicity and mathematical proof of the 
sun-centred system. ‘The sun and stars remain. 
They have not lost any brightness by the change of 
theory. 

If we turn, as we like to do when a task is ended, 
to the realm of speculation, we may ask whether we 
are to believe that the actual personality of Jesus is 


* Book VII, 232-75 and 339-86. Also III, 481-3, and 571-87 
and 722-4. Also X, 282-324. But cautionary discussions of the 
Copernican theory occur in IV, 592-7 and VIII, 15-178. 
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still active among men, working from the unseen. 
He spoke of doing it, of being with us throughout the 
ages, of being with worshipping groups of two or three, 
of standing by His followers when haled before kings 
and governors. Personally I believe this. It fits in 
with everything else that comes to us from the unseen. 
I venture to assert that science knows nothing what- 
ever against it, and that reason is not violated by it in 
any way. 

It is only ill-informed failure of imagination which 
would assert that we are the highest created beings, 
and that above us the spiritual world is empty. Let 
us remember, in thinking of the unseen, that simplifica- 
tion of theory is an ever-present danger, that the 
Cosmos is probably far more complex than it appears 
to our limited vision, and that a hierarchy of spiritual 
helpers of men is almost a necessity of reasonable 
thought, at any rate highly probable. So that the 
hopes left among His disciples when He went from 
them, by One whose knowledge must have far exceeded 
ours, are not likely to be misleading. Even without 
this great hope, the Indwelling Christ is a real and 
high experience ; with it, it becomes indeed a source 
of ever new strength from a living friend. 

Turning now to early Quaker treatment of this 
question : 

George Fox never offers any explanation of the 
relation between the historic Jesus and the Inward 
Christ. It did not appear to him to require any. The 
fact was there. Christ was heard and felt. The 
theological statements waited for Isaac Penington and 
Robert Barclay. 


t For further treatment see Faith of a Quaker, Book I, chap iv. 
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Isaac Penington found in Hebrews x. 5 the words, 
“‘ Wherefore, when he cometh into the world he saith, 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body 
didst thou prepare for me.’’ This seemed to teach 
that a human body had been prepared for a mind and 
soul that were divine: and to be a most useful and 
simple account of the mystery. But unfortunately 
the passage has been mistranslated in the Septuagint, 
the Greek Old Testament, used by the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The words are a quotation 
from Psalm xl. 6-8, ‘‘ Sacrifice and offering thou hast 
no delight in ; mine ears hast thou opened ” (or digged 
or pierced, says the margin). This passage has 
nothing to do with Christ, but is exalting the faithful 
hearing and doing of God’s will above offering sacri- 
fices. So the passage relied on by Isaac Penington 
and Friends generally falls to the ground. 

One would suppose that Isaac Penington would 
have recognized the quotation, which is a long one. ~ 
Or did he think that the author of Hebrews had 
authority to teach Christian truth by altering a Psalm ? 
I think that is possible. It set the thoughts of Friends 
on a mistaken line. 

We must find some other way to pass from the 
Jesus of history to the mystical Christ, to have a 
theory under which it is significant and accurate to 
identify a historical character with a Divine Spirit 
which has been among men for all ages and in all places, 
whether under the Christian name or not. 

First of all, it may be taken, as George Fox took it, 
very simply. ‘One who desired not merely to worship 


t Passages from Isaac Penington are collected by Edward Grubb 
in his Historic and Inward Christ, pp. 33-5. 
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the outward Jesus, being content to say, “ Lord, 
Lord,” but really—if slowly and by gradual micro- 
scopic change within—to adopt a nature like our 
Lord’s, to grow like Him, might most fitly say that he 
lived by the light of Christ within. I am not sure that 
we gain much practically by probing further than this 
simple expression of experience, which was explained 
a few pages back. 

We have already mentioned Paul’s great doctrine of 
the believer’s participation in the crucifixion and the 
resurrection of his Lord. 

Quakerism began with the voice which liberated the 
mind of George Fox from its trials. ‘‘'There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, Who can speak to thy necessity.” 
- From that day Friends never hesitated in ascribing 
the strength of their strenuous years, and all their 
comfort and enlightenment, to the Christ within. 
The alternative terms: The Light of Christ within, 
the Indwelling Christ, God within, the Seed, the 
Power of God in the Soul, that of God within them, 
the Voice of God or Christ within, though they might 
perhaps be analysed by a theologian as not identical 
in thought, were used indiscriminately, as ways of 
describing a single endowment. There are numerous 
Pauline and Johannine passages, quoted on a previous 
page, which fit in with them, and indeed are their 
source. It is the very heart of Quakerism. 

To realize the kind of gospel which was uttered by 
George Fox, we have to fall back on the papers he was 
constantly writing from prison, or to people whom 
he could not personally reach. They are generally 
too long to quote. But when he was taken into custody 
in Cornwall in 1655 he “ writ a little paper” to the 
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seven parishes at Land’s End which he was stopped 
from visiting. It runs: 


“ The mighty day of the Lord is come, and coming, wherein 
all hearts shall be made manifest, and the secrets of every one’s 
heart shall be revealed by the light of Jesus, which cometh 
from Jesus Christ, Who lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, that all men through Him might believe, and that 
the world might have life through Him Who saith ‘ Learn of 
Me,’ and of whom God saith ‘ This is My beloved Son, hear 
ye Him.’ And Christ is come to teach His people Himself ; 
and everyone that will not hear this prophet, which God hath 
raised up, and which Moses spake of when he said, ‘ Like unto 
me will God raise you up a prophet, him shall you hear’: 
Everyone (I say) that will not hear this prophet is to be cut 
off. ‘They that despised Moses’s Law died under the hand of 
two or three witnesses; but how much greater punishment 
will come upon them that neglect this great salvation, Christ 
Jesus, Who saith, ‘ Learn of Me, I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life,’ Who lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world ; which light lets him see his evil ways and his evil 
deeds that he hath done. But if you hate that light and go on. 
in evil, this light will be your condemnation, saith Christ. 
Therefore, now ye have time, prize it; for this is the day of 
your visitation and Salvation proffered to you. Every one of 
you hath a light from Christ, which lets you see you should 
not lie, nor do wrong to any, nor swear nor curse nor take 
God’s name in vain, nor steal. It is the Light that shows you 
these evil deeds, which if you love and come unto it, and follow 
it, it will lead you to Christ, Who is the Way to the Father 
from whence it comes, where no unrighteousness comes nor 
ungodliness. But if you do this Light hate, this Light will 
be your condemnation, but if you do it love, and come to it 
you will come to Christ and it will bring you off from all the 
world’s teachers and ways, to learn of Christ, and will preserve 
you from the evils of the world and all the deceivers in it.” 


One searches in vain for any theology at all here. 
There is a complete merging of Christ Himself as a 
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person—a prophet—and the Light of Christ, which 
He sends. They are treated as equivalent, to fit the 
text which happens to be quoted. For there is the 
same equivalence in the Gospel of John. “I will 
come,” said Jesus, and adds in the same passage, “‘ I 
will send the Comforter.” Spiritually one thoroughly 
understands it. To the soul the feeling of the Divine 
Light and Power is the same whether it be regarded 
as the Lord speaking or a Spirit speaking a message 
from Him. This is probably the deepest truth, but 
it is not systematic theology, it is not the foundation 
for a Trinity, it has no bearing on Christology. 'There 
is a sad lack of fine distinctions and clear theological 
definition in the Gospel. 

Further, the Light is only described in this paper as 
the conscience, which was entirely denied by Robert 
Barclay and Friends generally. The Light of Christ 
was not just the conscience, nor the natural light of 
reason—it was a divine clearness which enlightened 
and gradually built up the conscience, and it taught 
an intuitive wisdom beyond reasoned argument. In 
fact, we need not trouble with Quaker theology. We 
are concerned with their experience. 

Mystical experience, i.e. close intercourse with God, 
occurs along with every form of doctrine, ritual and 
organization. Under bad systems you may easily find 
bad mysticism, fanatical, fierce, full of criminal 
passion. 

External systems of thought and practice are all the 
enemies of direct access to God in so far as they 
distract attention to themselves ; and particularly in 
so far as they break up the real communion of 
saints, and by religious tests, or excommunication 
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or persecution insist on making artificial categories 
based on doctrine or practice. But some theology 
and some practice in common, there is bound to be ; 
though it may be left fluid and may welcome change. 

To discuss theology was the popular indoor sport 
of the time. ‘They threw the ball about and sometimes 
got it into the basket. Fox encountered professors, 
priests, persecutors, everywhere; also many sober 
people keen to inquire. So that he was obliged to 
become involved in theological dialectic. When he 
was thus side-tracked from the declaration of his 
Gospel, he was not much at home, and not systematic 
and consistent. 

You could not make a Trinity nor even a Duality 
out of his teaching. Friends have always followed 
him in this, and have never accepted the Trinitarian 
formula. 

With regard to the Atonement, George Fox never 
had any real consciousness of personal sin. He 
stalked through the doctrine of sin in the Fall by 
asserting that he and his friends had undone the Fall 
and were back in Eden. He carried this idea into 
the argument about tithes and oaths. ‘There were 
no tithes nor judicial swearing before the Fall, 
and so there are none again in the restoration by 
Christ ; for tenths were offered up in the time of 
the law; but all must be offered up in the time of 
the gospel.” 

This was written about 1674 and shows that this 
claim to have rendered the Fall null and void, and 
restored by the power of the Living Christ the primal 
innocency, remained a vital idea in George Fox’s 
mental scheme of things. 
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He knew what he meant by salvation, the state of a 
soul unified with Christ ; but exactly how the death 
of Jesus was related, if it was related, to the Light of 
Christ or Seed of God Within, he never explained. 
He was, in fact, no theologian. He did not understand 
its lines of fine distinction ; and its airy notions, as he 
called them, revolted him. 

This was a limitation which increased his force, as 
the limitations of great men often force them to con- 
centrate on one message or one policy, where their 
strength lies. It enabled the Quaker Society he 
called into being to start free of a theological system. 
But it produced some confusion. Had George Fox 
been a trained student he would never have been 
_ induced to write or sign the Epistle to the Governor of 
Barbados, which was the work of an amateur playing 
with other peoples’ tools. 

But the theologian could not be kept out. Men 
must try to formulate their experience. George Fox 
preached pure mysticism in simple phrases for thirty- 
one years before Barclay’s Apology appeared in English 
in 1678, and a little longer before Isaac Penington’s 
Collected Works appeared. ‘These books added dignity 
to the Quaker teaching, and gave it a place on the 
shelf in equal combat with Presbyterian and Roman 
and Anglican. Before that it was the illiterate gospel 
of the First Publishers, which Isaac Penington so 
despised except when he heard the preaching face 
to face. 

Therefore Quakerism may claim to be pure mysti- 
cism if we lay the emphasis where Fox laid it, and pay 
little attention to his argumentation, his acceptance or 


rejection of the Puritan theology. 
R + 
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This book aims to describe mysticism as pure as 
its author can reach; but he makes no claim to 
complete purity nor, of course, to finality. It is 
enough if it reflects the truth we can reach to-day 
in as pure a form as possible. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ISAAC PENINGTON 


THE experience of the early Friends, when they joined 
the Society, was of a great spiritual enlargement, a 
joyful nearness to God through Christ, the Seed of 
_ God having taken possession of them, and having 
given them a direct experience of His light and life. 
They exhaust their vocabulary in telling of the power 
and the peace they had. They had come close to the 
Eternal by a process of emptying out intermediates, 
ie. the clergy with their ministrations, and the theo- 
logians with their books and sermons. The clergy 
William Penn described as “ that common eclipse 
between God and the souls of people’; and they 
speak of their stripping off “ notional” wisdom and 
intellectual pride. This was often painful, as are 
most things with a great reward. They believed that 
the real presence of Jesus was granted them. They 
were the most real Christians they knew, not in word, 
but in intimacy. George Fox did not depend upon 
the Scriptures to attain to the beatific vision; he knew 
it of himself, he says, and then found it afterwards 
described in the Scriptures. 

This was their bond together—this the strength 
which carried them through thirty years of persecution 
and imprisonment, often to death—this the inspiration 
of their wonderful ministry. It is quite secondary in 
interest to us to examine their Biblical texts and the 


t Testimony to Isaac Penington, p. vi. 
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arguments which they were not slow to forge. These 
often show true and original insight, but often they are 
of seventeenth-century theological origin, and recall 
interpretations now abandoned. It is the original 
mystical experience which is of abiding interest. 

The early Friends came out of the Churches with 
the united cry that they had found God and Christ 
within them as the Indweller. But how, then, did they 
describe or account for their continued spiritual 
contests, their temptations and sins? Did they mock 
in their divine strength at these despicable foes? We 
find, on the contrary, that out of a sense of utter 
weakness they made a victory for righteousness, and 
ultimately achieved rest and peace in Christ. Out of 
weakness they were made strong; in their weakness 
was God’s strength perfected. 

Let us put aside for a moment the influence, great 
as it was, of the doctrine of man in the Fall born in 
sin, and take merely the actual experience of the 
struggle with temptation and the way to victory. The 
victory, theirs, and I venture to add, ours too, comes 
from the consciousness of a strength not our own; 
and nothing but defeat and struggle and defeat follows 
reliance on our own strength, our own conscious 
strength. I believe all of us have found it so. We are 
dual, it appears ; the outward conscious personality, 
above the threshold, supraliminal, is subject to tempta- 
tions of various kinds ; and needs reinforcement from 
an immensely powerful ally who can be called up, the 
power of the Indwelling God, from below, subliminal. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God Which worketh in you to will and to do of 
His good pleasure.” 
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This subject formed the burden of one of Isaac 
Penington’s papers, To all Such as Complain that they 
want Power, explaining that Power does not come 
spectacularly, nor so as to obviate the need for indi- 
vidual co-operation on the part of the receiver. 


“I confess the power doth not so flow forth to man, as man 
expects it; but the power of life works man out of death in a 
mystery, and begins in him as weakness. There is all the 
strength, all the power of the enemy, against the work of God 
_ inthe heart. There is but a little thing (like a grain of mustard 
seed), a weak thing, a foolish thing, even that which is not (to 
man’s eye), to overcome all this ; and yet in this is the power. 

. He that distrusts himself, feels his own nothingness, 
finds no power to do anything God requireth, and yet also 
fears to stay behind the light of God’s Spirit in anything it 
requires, and so finds a putting on forwards in the faith; in 
him the power delights to appear. He that would feel strength 
beforehand, and act in the sense of that strength, from him 
the power withdraws; but he that is weak, and hath no 
strength, but still as it freely drops into him from moment to 
moment, this is the vessel the power chooseth to manifest 
itself to, and to be continually appearing in.” 


Isaac Penington justifies the need for the co- et 
tion of the whole man, thus : 


“‘God’s help must come hidden and mysterious, that the 
creature might go through all those exercises of spirit, which 
are necessary to fit it for its inheritance in the holy land. 
There are straits, wants, trials, temptations, inward weak- 
nesses, buffetings from the enemy, withdrawings of the life, 
etc., God seeth necessary to exercise the spirits of His with, 
ee He might fit them for Himself, and for asafe enjoyment of 
His life in fullness; which could not be, if there were such a 
manifest power to begin with, and continually at hand to 


t Works, 1761, vol. i. pp. 552-62. 
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perform all in and for the soul, as many men wait for and 
think necessary to have.” 


The help must be hidden and mysterious 


“That the fleshly part might be thoroughly worn out and 
destroyed. . . . What had become of Paul, if he had had 
power to resist the buffetings of the enemy, as he desired ? 
Would not his fleshly part have remained in the exaltation 
and not have been brought down?” 


All this is the voice of experience by a man who had 
no dealings with psychological analysis. He simply 
thought of the “ fleshly part’ as the self ruined by 
Adam, and the strong, pure power as implanted by God. 
He did not call that an operation of the self, with 
Divine support ; but he could not really escape from 
it, for he describes above the strain and discipline 
necessary to develop the faculties of the spirit, which 
he thus admits to be part of the man. 

The separation between parts of the man is found 
to be impossible, as ever. The whole treatise is 
written against those who separated the human and 
the Divine, by lying helpless and despondent till great 
conscious power from God suddenly burst upon 
them, instead of listening to and obeying slight whispers 
of duty or of enlightenment felt unobtrusively in the 
inner man. He says‘ that God’s power is in every 
rising against evil, in every honest wish for goodness, 
in every fear of being deceived by the enemy, in every 
pulse of trust in the Lord’s goodness and mercy, in 
every conquered temptation, every touch of God’s 
right hand in the darkness. ‘This is indeed the unity 

t Works, 1761, vol. i. pp. 554, 555. 
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of God and man, to which all saints are driven in the 
end. Francis Howgill writes: “I am lost in the 
incomprehensible being of eternal love.” 

This kind of caution is always useful to us. We 
long for sensations, excitements of the spirit as of the 
mind and body; some exalted feeling, some memor- 
able opening of new truth, some perceptible release of 
power, some moment’s vision or inwardly audible 
voice. We want to mount by a leap at a time, in 
triumphant gymnastic of the soul. But it rarely 
happens. The growth and even the steady life of 
the spirit is in molecular magnitudes, not often per- 
ceptible except microscopically. This is the way with 
all strong and abiding things—this is how trunks of 
trees are made through the years, and leaves and 
flowers through the year: and this is how the life of a 
country goes on; this is how men really possess the 
land, not by an evanescent showy conquest. 

If we let ourselves imagine that all is as it should be 
around us, that the souls we know are all doing their 
very best possible, that we inhabit a heaven on earth ; 
what would it be like? Surely it would be a quiet, 
happy place, all going smoothly like a factory under the 
apparently motionless whirl of engine wheels, un- 
resting, unhasting. It would not be frantic in delight, 
jumpy, irregular. So my picturing makes it. If so, 
we had better approximate to that, and think and feel 
molecularly as the body does in health. Not that one 
would deny the occasional possible ecstasy, the definite 
voice or vision; but these things should not be 
struggled or laboured for, with strain and fierce 
longing. So at least I think with Isaac Penington. 
Never mind if we cannot point to much or even_to 
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any mystical experience. All we need will come. 
For we are not left without the daily spiritual bread, 
which I believe Jesus meant by the daily bread of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Isaac Penington, in his Way of Life and Death, 
says : 

“The Gospel is the substance of all the shadows contained 
in the Law. A Christian is he that comes into this substance 
and lives in this substance, and in whom this substance lives ; 
and his rule is the substance itself, in which he lives, and 
which lives in him. Christ is the substance Who lives in the 
Christian, and he in Christ ; Christ lives in him by His Spirit, 
and he in Christ by the same Spirit: there he lives and hath 
fellowship with the Father and the Son in the light wherein 
they live, and not by ‘any outward rule.” 


This is true Quakerism, forcibly put. Here the 
true mysticism appears, and it is plain that the current 
Christian doctrine of the alienation from God of Man 
in the Fall, which Friends took over from their oppo- 
nents, became a conventional position with little mean- 
ing in practice, and that the real unity of God and 
Man, which they would have begun their thought 
with but for current theology, came into its own in 
the end, and asserted its reality as a fact of experience. 
The part of our nature not yet subdued to the Divine 
Will was in practice recognized as not being the 
whole personality, though in words it was regarded 
as the self, hopeless and helpless till vivified by the 
incoming of the Spirit of Christ. 

We are expounding here the teaching of the 
unphilosophical among saints. They had, and well 
described, the soul’s realities; but their exposition was 

t Edition 1761, vol. i. p. 9. 
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not that of the modern expert. The service of the 
writings of Isaac Penington is not now in his theology 
or his polemics, but in the intimacy with God which 
fills his writings with joy and love. 

The early Friends’ writings are mostly unreadable 
now, with a few exceptions. They usually knew no 
‘restraint or shortening ; they wrote their simple gospel 
over and over again, under immediate guidance. 
William Penn said he felt it wrong to alter what was 
given. There is little literary quality about most of 
the seventeenth-century folios. Robert Barclay, at his 
death at 42, had written about half a million words, 
nearly three times as much as the Apology. Edward 
Burrough, by the age of 28, about three-quarters of a 
million words, and William Penn, in his long life, 
about two millions, including several works of per- 
manent value; No Cross no Crown, The Rise and 
Progress of Friends, and his Maxims,among them. Isaac 
Penington has left seven hundred thousand words. 
But less leading Friends like Samuel Fisher or William 
Smith or Thomas Story wrote not less than half a 
million words. Most of their controversies have now 
only a remote interest, but Thomas Story’s Life is full 
of historical material. 

Let us be quite honest in approaching the experience 
of these seers. Have we had, or do we expect to have, 
or have many of our friends had, these profound 
emotional longings and triumphant attainments, these 
heart-searching struggles and victories? Probably 
only a few times in our lives have these rarefied airs of 
the heights or terrible darkness of the depths been our 


t See Faith of a Quaker, Book II, chap. ii., and Isaac Penington’s 
Works (1761), vol. i. pp. XXXV—XXXix. 
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portion. For the most part we cultivate healthiness 
and serenity, and find God’s hand in the happy play 
of our friendly intercourse. 

Is it, all or chiefly, a past experience then, and are 
the old leather quartos and folios out of date? To 
some extent they are. For we must remember that 
these Friends had to find their way through a prickly, 
haunted jungle of Calvinism, where lurked Old 'Testa- 
ment terrors, prophetic and apocalyptic imagery, in 
order to reach the serenity of Truth. They trembled 
under the “ gathering blackness of the frown of God ”’ 
when they lived in Puritan Street in the City of 
Destruction. We are spared this. We need not 
repeat their words. It would be merely morbid 
imitation to do so. We have no reason to think that 
there is anything in this Universe worse than man at 
his worst. But our own time makes its call, has its 
own stress and strain. I beg to call upon my younger 
Friends to take up the prophecy which must soon be - 
silenced on our failing lips. And these are the heads 
of it. Here is your knight-like service; here is the 
place for the exercise of your spirit. 

The special Quaker testimony is still undischarged. 
Ritual still diverts the soul’s simple access to the 
presence of God, colours the white light of Truth, 
weakens faith in universal sacramental grace by 
holding special functions to obtain it, derived from 
primitive pagan practice ; chokes off the ministry of 
God’s ordaining by establishing a profession to be 
pastors and preachers, with services whose attendance 
counts for righteousness. Still the State intrudes into 
the most private regions of the soul. 

These testimonies may be upheld with all gentleness, 
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in a tolerant spirit free from personal unfriendliness. 
Babylon the Great Described need not be copied as a 
treatise on the Church of England. But our differences 
from her Prayer Book are not matters of slight moment. 
The whole idea of God and Man is affected. But we 
need not strive nor cry. Religious thought is best 
enlightened by holding good Friends’ meetings and 
circulating books, not by controversy with the clergy. 

The second call is that of the half-developed masses 
of our fellow-countrymen, their dim narrow lives, 
anxious through poverty, lacking in health, dirty and 
ignorant. This complicated issue is still unsolved 
after all the noble work done in the nineteenth century. 
The belief in the presence of God in Man as he is, 
hindered, darkened and maimed, is surely enough 
to fire idealists still. 

Even more urgent is the third call, the war against 
war, to be waged by persuasive propaganda, by con- 
structive work on the half-built League of Nations, 
and, if necessary, by going to prison. Militarism and 
aggressive Nationalism exist in every nation now; the 
fruits of the War and the “‘ Peace ” ; and around these 
parties grow business interests and political ambitions. 
Man is still making a mess of his life. Cripples, 
lunatics, criminals, abound in these post-war days, 
along with the bereaved, the workless, the over- 
burdened. ‘The war cemeteries are there, and the 
sea floor is strewn with ships. Character is demoral- 
ized to a wholesale extent. Yet for all this the States 
do not trust one another, and statesmen boggle about 
arbitration and disarmament, and rely on potential 
force and not on a real peace. 

In these three lines, all familiar, all actively in hand, 
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may Friends find once more the enthusiasm and the 
driving force which once fixed Quakerism in the body 
of England and America, a wedge that cannot be 
extracted except by its own shrinkage. ‘These are the 
arts of the mystic to-day. No induced ecstasies, no 
long hours of silent waiting with the mind a blank, 
but a practical enthusiasm for God in Man, showing 
up in a hundred familiar ways. 

The career of William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, is typical of the seventeenth-century Quaker 
mystic; that of John Woolman, the evangelist of 
negro emancipation and simplicity of life, may ‘stand 
for the eighteenth-century mystic; Joseph Sturge, 
politician, founder of Adult Schools and missionary of 
peace, is typical of nineteenth-century Quakerism ; 
and George Cadbury and Joseph Rowntree, under the 
definite stimulus of religion, have introduced a new 
kind of Quaker service into the twentieth century. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE LAW AND THE TESTIMONY 


Every reforming movement must stop somewhere in 
its career of upheaval. It retains at the end something 
of the environment it modified so far as it went. The 
amount of destruction wrought by the Quaker acid 
was enormous, but something of the current religious 
conceptions remained. 

The greatest difference between the conceptions of 
the seventeenth century and our own, is in the change 
which has turned the literally infallible Bible into a 
progressive record of later Jewish and early Christian 
religious experience, as liable to take local colour, to 
accept tradition and to incur errors as any other 
literature. It was all written under strong emotional 
influences and before the modern feeling for history 
had arisen. 

The early Friends freely rejected the statements of 
the Bible when they appeared to oppose their inward 
consciousness of what was right. ‘“‘ Each one hath a 
Psalm ”: did not prevent them abandoning singing in 
meeting. They rejected Election and Reprobation, 
not caring particularly to square their view with Paul’s 
in Romans.?_ They admitted women to the ministry 
in spite of 1 Corinthians.3 They omitted Baptism 
and the Supper though the texts seemed to be against 
them;+ they thought the Trinity of three separate 


t x Cor. xiv. 26. 

2 Chap. viii. 28-30; ix. 11-32; xi. I-10, 28-32. 
3 Chap. xiv. 34, 35- 

4 1 Cor. xi. 24; Luke xxii. 19 ; Matt. xxviii. 19. 
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Persons not according to nature,t and they were un- 
influenced in the testimony against war by the wars of 
Jehovah in the Old Testament. Their sense of justice 
revolted against the Doctrine of Imputed Righteous- 
ness, central in Calvinism, and arguable from Paul. 
They rejected Episcopacy and priesthoods and pastor- 
ates in spite of the “‘ bishops ” and “ deacons ”’ of the 
Pastoral Epistles, not at that time knowing what we 
now know about those titles. 

The great Christian experiences they accepted as 
spiritual not external. Forgiveness was the purifica- 
tion of a reconciled spirit, not a transaction. Heaven 
and Hell were here and now, as well as hereafter. 
The blood of ;: the Covenant was spiritual, not 
corporeal. 

But, broadly, they accepted the Bible history ; they 
believed that the race had been ruined in the Garden 
of Eden. This was an incredibly fruitful source of 
theological error and trouble. Man was a fallen - 
creature, without hope unless uplifted by God’s power. 
This view was not very easy to hold in connection with 
the view that man was God’s child and capable of 
perfection here on earth. There are ways of combining 
these views ; but one or the other is apt to preponderate, 
and this has been the cause of some hesitations and 
controversies in the Society. 

Similarly, God and man were contrasted and separ- 
ated in popular thought, and by the popular view of 
sin. Friends had to make a union, a reunion, between 
the two. But it was more difficult than it need have 
been. They had not reached the thought of sin as a 


t Matt. xxviii. 19 ; 1 John v. 7 (A.V.). 
2 Rom. iii. 25, 26; iv. 3-6. 
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failure in an upward path, a lapse from the march of 
evolution, an incident, not a permanent condition. 

The thought of the time was too full of contrasts in 
black and white, objective good and evil, body and soul, 
God and self, to carry to its proper completion the 
doctrine of the Indwelling God, and to make a unity 
of Divine and human nature, such as is attempted 
earlier in this book. 

This led to a kind of mechanical or physical thought 
of God’s presence in men, with needless contrasts and 
hard lines of difference. The Light was regarded by 
Robert Barclay as a lamp put into an alien dark place, 
and the conflict between the light and the darkness 
was the central process of the inward life. The saint, 
or the faithful Friend, must always war against the 
creature. Happily Friends were preserved from the 
extreme forms of asceticism, which have a too great 
distrust of the reason and the flesh. 

They believed in marriage and family life, in good 
eating and drinking in moderation, in fresh air, roomy 
houses and cleanliness, and in a moderate competence. 
They believed, too, in education, and in some arts such 
as reading aloud, and in Natural Science and its 
practical applications to medicine and engineering. 

But they feared the creature as a reasoner intruding 
into the production of ministry. Church history to 
them was a mere record of the Apostasy, theology 
notional and arrogant. They thought that music 
was sentimental if not sensual. Theatres were part of 
the propaganda of the flesh, and dancing much the same. 

They would have been preserved from some of these 
rigid limitations if they had reached a more organic 
conception of the Divine Light in Man. They would 
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then have recognized the unity of the creature and his 
Creator; and have welcomed all clarifying learning, 
all consecrated brains in ministry, all beauty in art ; 
and, seeing the divine origin of the soul, have cast a 
friendly eye on all its faculties. They would have 
applied the moral test, shall we say, a little further on, 
where books, plays, dances, and intellectual sermons, 
turned out to be bad of their kind. 

This doctrine of human depravity and helplessness 
to originate anything good, this creation of a fallen 
man born in sin and incapable of any prayer or aspira- 
tion to God, was no part of the mental furniture of 
George Fox. He was not trained in the current 
theological conceptions. He recognized “ the natures 
of dogs and swine” in men; but he never thought of 
all men, or of the normal man, in that light. He never 
wilted in spirit himself under a deadening sense of sin. 
He knew “ pureness and righteousness from eleven years 
of age’’: and there is no note of failure, repentance or _ 
his own need for forgiveness in all his Fournal. He 
believed that every man was at bottom a child of God. 
He was a religious genius free from the depressing 
doctrines which Biblical theology could hardly help 
deducing from the fatal belief in the Fall of Man. 
Taken seriously, and as a real account of humanity, 
that ancient story has been one of the tragedies of the 
race, and we owe the trouble to the doctrine of in- 
fallible Biblical authority. 

We are apt to think that all the early Friends lived 
at the same time, whereas most of the early band of 
First Publishers, who left their northern farms about 
1654, were dead or in prison or ruined in health after 
the next ten years. It was later that the formulation 
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of the faith began, in the hands of the group of scholarly 
writers who joined the Society. Isaac Penington was 
convinced in 1658, Robert Barclay in 1666, and William 
Penn in 1667. 

Barclay’s Apology for the True Christian Divinity as 
held by the People in Scorn called Quakers came out in 
Latin at Amsterdam in 1676 and was translated into 
English by the author and published in 1678, when 
the Society was 31 years old.*. The author had the 
task of combining the assumption of the degraded 
condition of Man in the Fall with the glorious experi- 
ence of the Indwelling God in saintly souls and in the 
production of heroic lives. He had to find some way 
of making the miserable abstraction of sinful humanity, 
_ which never existed, turn into human beings whose 
life was hid with Christ in God. 

His solution was that God did it by putting His 
Seed into every soul, which would bring forth fruit 
in times of visitation, if man would not hinder it. Our 
part was simply not to hinder it. The Seed, which he 
called a vehiculum Dei, a way of carrying God to man, 
would do the rest. 

He denied the damnation of infants, which Calvinism 
asserted. They, somewhat logically, stated that a 
human soul, born in sin, deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked, was damned unless it had 
accepted the offered salvation. Barclay, with more 
right feeling and decency of mind, though with less 
logic, taught that as an infant had had no chance of 
conversion it should be given the benefit of the doubt 
of a hypothetical conversion. This tangle ought to 
have cured people of that theological error. 


1 For further treatment see Faith of a Quaker, Book II, chap. iv. 
Ss, 
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Barclay lashed all the Churches of the “ apostasy ” 
for their reliance on words, on forms, on a separated 
ministry with academic qualifications ; and he defended 
all the Quaker positions and practices. He denied that 
any were predestined to spiritual death or Hell, that 
all had a chance. He claimed for freewill a. decisive 
place in the destiny of the soul. But he was baffled 
by his unfortunate belief in human helplessness and 
emptiness of any good thing. Somehow he had to 
stumble into a kind of modified election after all. He 
admits a difference of heavenly favour. All had a 
chance, but some a much greater chance than others. 
Some were compelled into righteousness by a “ Preva- 
lency of Grace.” Others perhaps had only one 
chance of accepting God’s invitation, one or only a 
few days of visitation. ‘This may have looked reason- 
able then. It may even do so now, when we contem- 
plate the dreadful inequalities of inherited character 
and of social surroundings. But it can hardly be the . 
true word on this puzzle, for we do not call this in- 
equality the act of God. We must unify the Word of 
God and the Spirit of man at its best, more than 
Barclay could under the sad doctrine of human 
depravity in the Fall. This he could not shake off. 

Similarly he modified, in Propositions VII and 
elsewhere, the doctrine of the Atonement, but left 
it also unsimplified. Jesus, he said, purchased by 
His death on the Cross the opportunity of having 
the Seed sent by God to us and to all men. 


* Props. V. and VI. 18. Instances given are the Virgin Mary and 
the Apostles Paul and John. 

* In Prop. V. and VII. 3: “ We are put into a capacity of being 
reconciled.” 
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Divine mercy would otherwise have been inoper- 
ative. 

These limitations did not destroy the real value of 
the book, with its appeal to an implanted Seed of 
God, and its call to freedom and a glorious life divine ; 
but it caused the author to speak with two voices, and 
it perpetuated part of Puritan theology among Friends, | 
and caused controversy and separations. 

These theological positions are stated in Propositions 
_IV, V, and VI, particularly in V and VI, 11-16. They 
are the centre and heart of the whole work. 

But those who had become reconciled to God and 
were walking on the Way, they indeed had achieved 
the intimate unity of God and Man which all other 
mystics tell of ; and which this book asserts. It was 
only the Man of Sin, which the theologians of that 
day assumed, that we must deny the existence of. 
Certainly there never was such a creature. He is an 
arbitrary selection of all the worst elements in the 
complicated being of Man. More than anything 
else this teaching was a fatal flaw in Puritanism. One 
can only say of this tragedy which befell the religious 
soul of the nation, and of other nations, “ If the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” 

It is as well to remember that Robert Barclay had 
finished and published the Apology by the time he 
was twenty-eight. It must have occupied him during 
the two or three years from about twenty-five onwards. 
Theology at that age is the result of reading and 
thinking, rather than of mature experience. It is apt 
to be more symmetrical and clear-cut than the less 
systematic, but more cautious convictions of later life. 
Had Robert Barclay lived to old age instead of dying 
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at 42, he might have found freedom from the swaddling 
clothes of his youth, as many Scottish theologians of 
our day have done. 

The effect of this intrusion of the theology of the 
time into Barclay has been very lasting. It did not 
put the book out of use. One is reminded, when 
tempted to write a book, of the saying of Clement, who 
taught philosophy at Alexandria about a.D. 200. “To 
write down everything in a book is as bad as putting a 
sword into the hand of a child. The safest thing is 
not to write at all, but to learn and teach orally ; for 
what is written, remains.” We have seen in Origen 
and Plotinus a dangerously enthusiastic promise to 
this effect, which happily was not immutable. Prob- 
ably this dread of fixity was the reason of their curious 
promise. 

No protest or controversy arose on these points in 
the Society. An edition of eight thousand copies in 
massive form, bound in leather, was subscribed for. 
It remained the unchallenged authority in all con- 
troversies, and was read in English Friends’ houses for 
about a hundred and seventy years. But it is no 
longer read. It has been held in the reverence we 
feel for the great dead for the last seventy-five years. 
Philadelphia has reproduced editions rather more 
recently. 

The ideas of fallen and ruined man were at the back 
of Isaac Penington’s mind also, and we find in his 
works an antidote like that offered by Robert Barclay. 

Thus, from the beginning, there was implanted a 
certain weakness and lack of clear unity in Quakerism. 
It was like a house in two parts cleverly plastered 
together, rather than one erection. The simple 
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intuitions of our Lord were systematized by Paul and 
put into connection with Jewish thought by him and 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and a Chris- 
tian Mystery on Greek lines was established. Similarly 
the simple intuitions of George Fox were fitted into 
orthodox frames by Barclay, and paralleled with Greek 
philosophy and early Christian Fathers by the wide 
reading of William Penn. In both cases, over Pauline 
Rabbinism and Barclay’s Apology, controversy has 
- arisen, as the ideas of the learned of that generation 
fell out of date, and the newer intuitions have been 
shackled by the permanence of the written and rightly 
reverenced word. 

About the same year, 1674 or 1675, in which Barclay 
in his study at Ury was writing passages about the 
hopeless sinfulness of man, George Fox in Worcester 
Gaol was dictating to Thomas Lower the way in which 
he in his youth had met the story of Adam’s fall. He 
came through the flaming sword into Paradise. 

Thus did George Fox put away the stumbling block 
of the story of the lost Eden. Would that Friends 
had followed him. But unfortunately Barclay’s 
Apology came out in 1676, and Fox’s Journal not till 
1694. That they were being actually written about 
the same time is a poignant coincidence. 

From the slight heed paid to this theory of human 
depravity in George Fox’s Journal one might conclude 
that the First Publishers of Truth, and the original 
pioneer discoverers in Westmorland and the North, 
were free from it—and that it came in with the trained 
theologians, Penington and Barclay. But it was not 
so. Edward Burrough, of Underbarrow, convinced 
by George Fox in the memorable foundation year 
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1652, writes in his book A Standard lifted up, and an 
Ensign held forth to all Nations, in 1657: “‘ Man’s 
state in the first Adam, in transgression, is a state of 
perfect enmity against God. Death reigns in every 
man, and he is possessed with blindness and ignorance 
and unbelief, and is wholly imperfect to receive the 
things of God’s Kingdom, or to act anything for God, 
acceptable to Him.’ With much more to the same 
effect. 

One generally looks for the origin of a doctrine to a 
man’s own experience, which finds itself accounted for 
in the doctrine. But in Edward Burrough’s case 
we read : 

“For one I may speak, who from a child, even a 
few years old, set his face to seek and find the Saviour ; 
and more than life, treasure or any crown, sought after 
with all his heart the one thing that is needful, to wit, 
the knowledge of God.” 2 ‘This is stated with great 
force and detail in Francis Howgill’s ‘Testimony preface 
to Edward Burrough’s Works. Healso writes: “‘ When 
I grew up to twelve years of age, something stirred in 
me, and showed me that there was a higher religion 
than I was exercised in.” 3 At eighteen he found peace 
under the ministry of Fox, and the years between were 
full of religious inquiry. 

Where does the hopeless sinner come in? He never 
existed in Edward Burrough’s case, nor in any of his 
local Friends, nor among early Friends generally. He 
was a convention simply, which had no real existence. 
James Nayler, too, is obliged to begin his Love to the 


* Edward Burrough, Memoir by W. & T. Evans, Philadelphia, 
D. 225: 
2 Id., p. ro. 3 Id. p. 2, 
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Lost with a section on the Fall of Man ; but depravity 
cannot have been more than a name to a man who, 
after religious experience among the Independents, 
heard at his plough the call of God to leave home, sold 
his farm, and then, in obedience to a second call, 
suddenly left home without money or outfit, and 
without saying good-bye to wife or children, for a 
place not yet revealed. His gospel was the same 
triumphant consciousness of human and divine unity 
-as that of other Friends. Indeed, the belief that he 
himself was a type of the manifestation of Christ was, 
for a while, his pitiful undoing. 

We may conclude, then, that the real power and 
meaning of the Quaker Reformation was in line with 
the pure mysticism described in this book, and that 
the accompanying Puritan theology was only an 
influential convention of the time. 

Whilst we need not follow early Friends into the 
doctrine of the depravity and helplessness of human 
nature in the Fall, we recognize the reality and truth 
behind their sense of utter dependence upon the 
inward guidance of God. 

This anxious waiting till guidance came is not to be 
regarded as a fault. It is only when accompanied 
by depreciation of the natural faculties that it im-— 
poverishes a man’s output. Robert Barclay explains 
in a letter to Elizabeth, Princess Palatine of the Rhine, 
an old friend and frequent correspondent, that his 
delay in writing to her was due to an “ unwillingness 
to work in mine own will, and a fear in so doing rather 
to hurt than help thee,” till he “ found a true liberty 
from the Lord in His Spirit” to write. ‘There was 
something tangible behind this, for he was afraid of 
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appearing to proselytize. ‘“‘I never sought to gather 
thee or others to myself but to the Lord, I pretend 
to be no sectmaster and disgust all such.” When 
proposing marriage he wrote to Christian Molleson : 
“* T can say, in the fear of the Lord, that I have received _ 
a charge from Him to love thee.” ‘This beautifully 
guided life, when not reduced to a rule or held as a 
dogma, is perhaps the highest path in which it is given 
to us to walk. 

There were, besides these abiding and useful 
contributions to progress, some weak positions, held 
with great tenacity under much suffering in early 
days. Some were due to remnants of interpretations 
of the Bible inherited from their Puritan youth. 
Others were due to George Fox’s lack of education. 
All these queer points, traditionally conspicuous as 
they have been, are now long abandoned. 

In some points the Gospel of the Indwelling God 
led to a peculiar ethic. On its practices every religious — 
movement must be judged, the Society of Friends 
with others. The outstanding testimonies to which 
the Gospel of the Indwelling God led were : 


(1) An uncompromising abstention from all war. 

(2) Plainness and simplicity in dress, furniture and 
conversation. 

(3) Refusal to take Oaths. 

(4) Refusal to pay Tithes or Church Rates. 

(5) Fixed Prices in Business. 

(6) A consciousness of Humanity strong enough to 
override distinctions of sex, class or race. 


It will be well to explain briefly how these testi- 
monies naturally arose from the central Quaker faith 
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in the Light of Christ, or the life of God, in every 
man. Some have a more obvious connection than 
others. 

(1) The testimony against all war follows immedi- 
ately from this conception of God as the Universal Soul 
and of our fellowship together in Him under the law 
of love. Where love of man is the binding cement of 
the Universe there is no room for war. 

The testimony against it was a magnificent and 
-necessary protest. Nothing short of a profound and 
burning faith could have sustained a body of idealists 
setting themselves against the universal practice of 
States, against an institution decorated with honour, 
giving occupation to the aristocracy and a career of 
ambition to royalty, for long ages maintaining the 
most honoured of all professions, and built round with 
vested interests. ‘To deny what was believed to be 
patriotic duty at critical moments, needed a faith 
which was prepared to remove mountains. 

The root of the testimony was that war ruined souls 
wherein God dwelt, and slew the bodies of innocent 
men, which were the homes of these souls. It denied 
to men elementary human rights to life, health, and 
peaceful work, in the name of an entity called the 
State, which was not held by Friends in more reverence 
than it showed itself to deserve. The State existed, 
they held, for men, not men for the State. There is 
no such thing as the sacredness of the mere mechanism 
called the State. It was also held that the same 
principles which guided individual life, viz. love, 
helpfulness, co-operation, justice, should guide States 

too. ‘The circumstance of the time which led to the 
clear vision of this principle was the moral and material 
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failure of the Puritan attempt to defend Zion by armies. 
The testimony is stronger among Friends to-day than 
ever, and on a long view it would seem to be on its 
way to victory. It has cost many Friends dear. 

(2) Plainness in outward things was aimed at because 
of the surpassing importance of the inward life. When 
you could have social intercourse with God, what was 
the value of the social chatter? Where the adornment 
of the spirit was so important and so varied a task, 
and so absorbing, why piffle with jewellery and fur- 
belows, powder and paint ? Why make a show of that 
which only pandered to the flesh and the pride of life ? 
What, anyhow, was the flesh for, except as the vehicle 
of the spirit ? 2 

How fine would human life become if these relative 
values were generally accepted. But, as always where 
it is a question of relative importance, a true proportion 
between the greater and the less must be maintained ; 
the less must not be entirely ignored. Moreover, the - 
ascetic attitude must be voluntary, personal and varied ; 
not under regulation or compulsion, or it loses its 
savour. The Society has not escaped error under 
‘these heads. It gradually evolved a uniform, and 
compelled adherence to a mechanical regimen. But 
that died out in England from fifty to seventy years 
ago, and you cannot now tell a plain Friend from a 
plain Anglican. The testimony against luxury in the 
name of the Divine in man abides. 

(3) The testimony against Oaths was one that arose 


« The subject is treated in The Faith of a Quaker, Book IV, chap. ii. 
Pp. 325-96. How it has worked in actual practice is shown in Miss 
Margaret E. Hirst’s book The Quakers in Peace and War, a first-rate 
historical research. 


2 See Faith of a Quaker, Book III, chap. i., for fuller treatment. 
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out of the conception of an Indwelling God, from 
realizing that every ordinary statement was uttered in 
His presence, His Real Presence; and had all the 
sanctity an Oath could ever have. The nature of an 
Oath is that it is taken in God’s presence and that 
breaking it brings His punishment. So that the 
double standard of truth was seen to be a denial of the 
Indwelling Spirit of God. It was a fair deduction and 
it has worked to triumph, a definite social reform. 
But the cost was terrible. Out of 750 Friends in 
prison at one time, 320 were in for refusing an Oath. 
Those who calculate advantages, losses and gains, 
may say that it was not worth while to suffer so terribly 
for such a point. But that was not Friends’ way. 
- William Penn wrote a long Treatise upon Oaths strong 
in ancient and modern support. It has never been 
superseded by any later book. 

(4) The refusal to pay Tithes followed from the 
intensity with which Friends held to their way of 
worship, which was the expression of their faith in 
the Divine presence. Professional clergy were not 
merely a second best arrangement, but an absolute 
evil, and there could be no compromise, when the 
State commanded Friends to pay for them by yielding 
one-tenth of the crop. As a tax on rent, in its modern 
form, tithe cannot be avoided without making a 
profit. The land was bought subject to tithe, and it 
cost the buyer so much less. The only course left 
for Friends is to work for Disestablishment, and have 
the tithe devoted to the poor or to education. 

(5) The businesslike and convenient plan of fixed 
prices in shops is of Quaker origin. It is part of the 
great sensitiveness to truth-speaking which led to the 
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refusal of Oaths. It was adopted from the very 
beginning and caused loss of business and unpopularity 
at first, but after a short time it became popular and 
led to many a Quaker competence. 

(6) A deep reverence for all—men, women and 
children—is a quick corollary from the faith that God 
functions in all. Hence the equality of men and 
women from the earliest days, in ministry and in 
church government and in educational opportunity, 
an equality which has been a shining success, and has 
spread widely. Hence the Quaker indifference to 
titles. Hence the active testimony against slavery, 
which in the end was victorious, though not yet 
finally and everywhere. Hence the Quaker testimony 
against capital punishment. Human life is sacred 
because God dwells in it. Hence all social labours 
against poverty and distress, and the uplifting of the 
degraded and the forsaken, in prison and out. The 
Society’s monthly executive in England was originally © 
called “The Meeting for Sufferings,”’ because its 
chief business was to aid persecuted Friends. It 
retains the name, and it is not an unfit one now once 
more. Its eyes are over all the earth, and its missions 
of help never cease." 

These six are special testimonies or practices peculiar 
to Friends ; but they are only the island outgrowths 
of a more extensive coral reef below, which determines 
the shape of all conduct and gives it an air. The 
book officially published by the Society on Christian 
Practice has recently been revised and extended, and 
it constitutes a really valuable handbook to conduct in 
general, extraordinarily comprehensive and studiously 

* See Faith of a Quaker, Book IV, chap. i., on ‘‘ Social Service.” 
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measured and reasonable, useful for anyone. Thus 
the ethic of the Society is derived from its central 


position. It has often done pioneer work now of 
assured stability. 


t Book of Discipline, Part II, on “‘ Christian Practice,” 1925. (The 
Bookshop, Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. as. 6d. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. paper.) 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MODERN MYSTICAL POETRY 


THE mystical experiences of union and love are not 
easily made vivid to others by prose writing. In 
preaching the message is given by the whole person- 
ality, by the reverence and the exalted spirit of the 
‘preacher even more than by his words. But the 
rhythm and magic of poetry, when it is faerie enough, 
bring home the thought and feeling in memorable 
phrases. Of course we have to take care not to make 
words do instead of experiences, just as music and 
incense and lights in dim, tall college chapels must not 
be regarded as enough for real worship. But in their 
words the mystical poets bear their testimony, tell their 
tale for our learning. ‘Therefore it has seemed most 
useful to show from writers we already love, how 
the ancient faith appears in poets near our own 
time. 


Some day a new poet-seer will arise who . . . will show 
us an eternal world of spirit . . . where personality is not 
lost or weakened but enhanced by being bound up in the 
bundle of the Divine life.” * 


The merest selection can find place here. Indeed, 
few serious poets have not, at some time, felt and told 
of the union of God and man. In the extent of the 
testimony lies its strength and credibility. A valuable 
collection is to be found in The Oxford Book of English 


t Canon Glazebrook on the Apocalypse of John, p. 125. 
gh ; 
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Mystical Verse, chosen by D. H. S. Nicholson and 
A. H. E. Lee (1917). It contains poems which could 
hardly be called mystical without stretching somewhat 
the definition here given, but the poems are more 
valuable than strictness of definition. I am indebted 
to the collection. The almost complete absence of 
Whittier from it, however, shows a certain one- 
sidedness of choice. 

To use a rough chronological order, and begin with 
an old writer, newly recovered: ‘Thomas Traherne 
(1636-74) has sent us down a simple message from the 
most troubled period of the seventeenth century and 
the decadence of the Restoration, a message of pure 
joy in communion and unity with God. All the 
poems in his thin volume are just an outburst of 
praise, vision and glory. 


‘ O Joy! O wonder and delight ! 
O sacred mystery ! 
My soul a Spirit infinite ! 
An image of the Deity ! 
A pure substantial light ! 
That Being greatest which doth nothing seem ! 
Why, ’twas my all, I nothing did esteem 
But that alone. A strange mysterious sphere ! 
A deep abyss 
That sees and is 
The only proper place of Heavenly Bliss. 
To its Creator ’tis so near 
In love and excellence, 
In life and sense, 
In greatness, worth and nature ; and so dear, 
In it, without hyperbole, 
The Son and friend of God we see.” 


t My Spirit. 
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Another verse from a poem called Amendment : 


“Am I a glorious spring 
Of joys and riches to my King ? 
Are men made Gods? And may they see 
So wonderful a thing 
As God in me? 
And is my soul a mirror that must shine 
Even like the sun and be far more divine ? ” 


_ He concludes his poem on Love, after ransacking 
metaphors : 


“ But those (though great) are all 
Too short and small, 
Too weak and feeble pictures to express 
The true mysterious depths of blessedness. 
I am His image and His friend, 
His son, bride, glory, temple, end.” 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge was a great religious 
thinker, from whom some passages may find place, 
though they are not great poetry : 


“ There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnific. His most holy name is Love. 
Truth of subliming import! With the which 
Who feeds and saturates his constant soul, 

He from his small particular orbit flies 

With blest outstarting. From himself he flies, 

Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 

Views all creation ; and he loves it all, 

And blesses it, and calls it very good ! 

This is indeed to dwell with the Most High ! 

Cherubs and rapture-dwelling Seraphim 

Can press no nearer to the Almighty’s throne.” 
% * * * * 
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‘¢ "Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide Majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous Whole. 
This fraternizes man. ‘This constitutes 
Our charities and bearings. But ’tis God 
Diffused through all, that doth make all one Whole.’ 


* * * * * 


‘* A sordid solitary thing, 
*Mid countless brethren with a lonely heart, 
Through courts and cities the smooth savage roams 
Feeling himself, his own low self, the whole, 
When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one self! Self that no alien knows, 
Self, far diffused as Fancy’s wing can travel ! 
Self, spreading still! Oblivious of its own, 
Yet all of all possessing! This is Faith ! 
This the Messiah’s destined victory.” ! 


To Coleridge the great attraction was the fellowship 
and charity that is implied if we are really one far- 
flung Entity. He also feels the futility of Nature apart 
from Man: 


“It were a vain endeavour 
Though I should gaze for ever 


On that green light that lingers in the West. 


I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within. 
O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live, 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud. 
* * * * * 


Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.” 2 


t Religious Musings. 2 Dejection. An Ode. 
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From William Blake’s simple poetry we may select 
The Divine Image. 


“To Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
All pray in their distress ; 
And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is God, our Father dear, 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is Man, His child and care. 


For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face, 

And Love the human form divine, 
And Peace the human dress. 


Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form; 
In heathen, Turk or Jew. 

Where Mercy, Love and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too.” 


Wordsworth has been quoted often already in the 
chapter on Plotinus, and also in the statement about 
the bridge between Man and Nature made by the 
aesthetic faculty, giving us joy in natural beauty. But 
though generally recognized as a poet and prophet 
inspired by Nature, it is important to note that it was 
not the outward landscape or flower by itself that 
interested him, as it might interest an artist, as a 
composition in line, colour, atmosphere, light and 
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shade. We have from him no attempt at a realistic 
description or analysis of a sunset or a daffodil, such as 
Ruskin wrote. We have always the effect upon the 
mind of the beholder, the effect of Nature on Man, on 
the life and mind and character of people—on Lucy 
and Michael, on the Wanderer and the Leech Gatherer, 
and in the Prelude particularly on the poet himself. 

As is generally known, the Prelude is printed in the 
form published a few months after his death in 1850. 
The original was finished in 1805, but underwent 
revision during the next forty-five years, as we are now 
able to trace in Professor de Selincourt’s recent edition. 
The changes are in the direction of conservative ortho- 
doxy ; but the period round 1800 is the time when the 
poet’s best work was done ; and we shall expect to find 
freshness and inspiration in 1805 rather than, in the 
maturity of eighty years, in 1850. In a note-book 
written in the years 1798 to 1800, where the poet has _ 
referred to the special detailed thoughts which fill our 
consciousness from moment to moment, active, recog- 
nizable, he goes on: 


“‘ Such consciousness I deem but accidents, 
Relapses from the one interior life 
That lives in all things, 
# % # * * 
In which all beings live with God, themselves 
Are God, existing in a mighty whole, 
As indistinguishable as the cloudless East 
At noon is from the cloudless West, when all 
The hemisphere is one cerulean blue.” = 


These words would make a fit motto for this volume, 
and I am grateful for them. The omission of these 


* See De Selincourt, p. lvii., and note to Prelude, ii. 21 5-19 on p. 512 
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lines from the published text has many parallels, 
now laid bare“ by Professor de Selincourt : 

“ Man of all visible natures crown ” (viii. 487) has 
in 1850 the addition : 


“Though born of dust and kindred to the worm,” 


but he is still described as 


“More than anything we know instinct with Godhead.” 
In v. 16, 17 the poet once wrote : 


“A soul divine which we participate, 
A deathless spirit.” 


This is changed to: 


“As might appear to the eye of fleeting time 
A deathless spirit.” 


Thus a great intuition of his youth was wastea 


“T worshipped . . . as my soul bade me ” 


is changed to 
“I worshipped . . . as piety ordained.” ! 


In 1805 the power behind Nature uplifts us to realize 
“the Godhead that is ours as natural beings in the 
strength of Nature.” In 1850 the same power “ trains 
to meekness and exalts by humble faith ” (xiii. 296). 

Other changes are in vill. 336, x. 447, 485-6. 

Professor de Selincourt comments at some length on 
this very interesting change, at the close of his Intro- 
duction : 2 | 

“‘ His faith was a passionate intuition of God present in the 
Universe and in the mind of man; his philosophy no more 

« Prelude (xii. 185.) . 2 p. lyiii. 
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than the struggle of his reason to account for it. And to the 
end of his life this intuition remained the living centre of his 
creed. . . . He always resented that cruder orthodoxy ‘ which 
considers the Supreme Being as bearing the same relation to 
the Universe as a watchmaker bears to a watch.’ The temple 
in which he worshipped most devoutly was still one not made 
with hands, the Bible in which he read the deepest lessons 
was still ‘the Bible of the Universe, as it speaks to the ear 
of the intelligent, and as it lies open to the eyes of the humble- 
minded.’ But later the vision grew dim, and though at 
_times it was ‘ by miracle restored,’ it was no longer sufficient 
to meet his needs. Gradually, therefore, he turned more 
consciously to the Christian faith. This change was the 
almost inevitable outcome of his experience of life. The 
Wordsworth of 1798-1804 was the exultant champion of 
‘man’s unconquerable mind,’ ‘ dignity,’ ‘ majesty,’ ‘ sover- 
eignty,’ are words again and again applied to the human 
mind in the early Prelude, and again and again qualified in 
the later texts. Inspired by a passionate sense of the spiritual 
greatness of man, he forgot man’s natural weakness. But the 
inevitable yoke brought by the years taught him the need of 
humility. . . . Christian meekness had come to have a real 
meaning for him, and the more so, because of all Christian 
virtues, it was for him the hardest to achieve. 

“ By changes such as these the last Book in particular, which 
is the philosophical conclusion of the whole matter, leaves 
a totally different impression from that created by the earlier 
text. The ideas he has introduced have no rightful place in 
the poem. Their intrusion has falsified our estimate of the 
authentic Wordsworth, the poet of the years 1798-1805.” 


Personally I should not make the growth one from 
mysticism to Christianity, but only to the orthodox 
ecclesiastical form of it. 

We pass from the Prelude to the famous lines 
“composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,” which 
cannot be omitted here, however well known: 
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* For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


All this is in harmony with the statement in Part I 
of this book that Nature is the raw material which in 
the mind awakens the sense of beauty, and from that, 
in Wordsworth’s case, led to God. Wordsworth’s 
world is a spiritual world. ‘That is what matters to 
him. He teaches like Plato and Plotinus, though most 
probably he had never read, perhaps not heard of, the 
latter ; and his knowledge of Plato, if he had any, may 
easily have come through Coleridge. But, naturally, 
truth appears afresh, again and again, of her own 
urgent insistence. We may quote a few more passages. 

The child holds the resonant ocean shell to her ear 
and hears the sea roar. 

“ Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 7 

t The Excursion. 
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Another expression of mystical faith and hope is in 


these lines : | 
** When the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode. 
There harbours, whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny. Our being’s heart and home 

Is with infinitude, and only there. 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 

Effort and expectation and desire 

And something evermore to be.” 


There are other passages like this, showing that 
earthly life is not enough to satisfy the true nature 
of man; he must ever search for God. And to him 
vision may come: 

“ That serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.” 


Whatever may be thought of the doctrine that the 
fresh perceptions of childhood and the lost grace of 
our first touch with the beauty of earth are signs of a 
previous life in God, the spiritual origin of man taught 
by Wordsworth cannot be disproved, and is put in 
lovely phrase in the great Ode: 


“The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
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And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, Who is our home.” 


The Ode concludes with a determination to obey 
the philosophic mind that years bring, which teaches 
contentment and gladness with the things of common 
day : 

“Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


In Prometheus Bound * Shelley wrote of 


** Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea.” 


If only Shelley had written ‘‘God” where he 
wrote “ Man” he would have been quotable as a 
believer in the thesis of this book, very closely express- 
ing it. I am not quite clear about the exact meaning 
of the lines as they stand, but their general drift, their 
impressionist effect, is of the mystical type here 
portrayed. 

To a Quaker mystic the one poet who voices exactly 
his inward thought is John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Indeed, the clearest Quaker voice of the nineteenth 
century, and the most far-reaching, is the New 
England poet in his religious poems. In Macmillan’s 
four-volume edition they are printed together and 
occupy 156 pages. They are perhaps his best work, 
and express his deepest and most constant attitude 
to life. The most strikingly mystical of these poems 

t Act. IV, lines 400-403. 
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are: My Soul and I, Worship, Trinitas, The Shadow 
and the Light, The Eternal Goodness, Our Master, The 
Meeting, The Brewing of Soma, The Friend’s Burial, 
The Minister’s Daughter, The Word, The Book, Require- 
ment, Utterance, The Mystic’s Christmas, At Last, 
Adjustment. 

Where the choice is so embarrassing from the wealth 
of lovely material, no selection pleases. But here are 
some verses from The Shadow and the Light : 


**O Love Divine !—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless us while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from Thee. 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by Thee are lit ; 
And, dim or clear, Thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed Thou knowest, 
Wide as our need Thy favours fall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all. 


O Beauty, old yet ever new !! 
Eternal Voice, and Inward Word, 
The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere music which the Samian heard ! 


Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought without, but found within, 
The Law of Love beyond all law, 
The Life o’erflooding mortal death and sin !” 


t An allusion to Augustine, Soliloquies, Book X: ‘*'Too late I 
loved thee, O Beauty of ancient days, yet ever new! and lo! thou 
wert within, and I abroad searching for thee. Thou wert with me, 
but I was not with thee.” 
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For the quiet religious musing of later leisured 
years, this volume of Whittier may become a beloved 
companion. 

Tennyson has already been spoken of. The con- 
sciousness of Immortality was always a chief motive 
in his thought, and the spiritual Hereafter came to 
extend itself into a spiritual Present. The “ Juven- 
ilia,” Poems chiefly Lyrical, published in 1830 when 
the author was twenty-one, and very likely written in 
his teens, contain two poems on the question : Nothing 
will Die and All Things will Die, and the contradiction 
stands. In the same volume Confessions of a Second- 
Rate Sensitive Mind is a religious appeal. The Deserted 
House is what is left by those who “ have bought a 
_ mansion incorruptible.” A Dirge and Love and Death 
from the same early volume show the same preoccupa- 
tion. The Palace of Art appeared in the next volume 
of 1832 (printed as 1833). The Two Voices was written 
in 1833, soon after the death of Arthur Hallam, when 
under deep dejection, and is an argument for and 
against suicide, a conflict between the Everlasting Yea 
and Nay. Morte d’Arthur contains the great passage 
on prayer beginning “ More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.” ‘Then there is 
St. Simeon Stylites in the volume of 1842. St. Agnes’ 
Eve and Sir Galahad are glorious poems whose scenes 
are not laid on the earth we know. Here begins the 
interest in the Holy Grail. The Higher Panthetsm 
contains the great couplet : 


‘ Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can 


meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.”’ 
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In Memoriam, not published till 1850, is the greatest, 
loveliest and most sustained religious poem of the 
century. Personally I incline to think it the greatest 
poem of that age of any kind. Its many-sided thought 
centres in faith in Immortality. It begins with 
“* Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” and concludes 
with this wonderful prayer : 


“ O living Will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow thro’ our deeds and make them pure, 


That we may lift from out of dust 

A voice as unto Him that hears, 

A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


On analysis these twelve lines will be found to have 
packed within them all the main positions of a mystical 
faith : a Universal Divine Will, eternal, purifying the 
heart of Man ; Prayer, we are master of our fate, co- 
operant with God ; Faith, the reward of righteousness ; 
Immortality, Union with God. 

In the Idylls of the King is included The Holy Grail, 
a religious poem of great charm, with a warning in it 
against religious revivalism without a basis in char- 
acter. To the poet himself the Arthur of The Idylls of 
the King was “ the ideal of the soul of man coming into 
contact with the warring elements of the flesh.” It 
may not appear so very plainly to every reader. 
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Tennyson’s later and less well-known volumes 
contain a stream of ripe religious thought more con- 
stant than in the romances of his earlier years. The 
“ Tiresias ” volume of 1885 included Tiresias, Despair, 
The Ancient Sage, containing passages like these : 


“Tf thou wouldst hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 
There brooding by the central altar, thou 
May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a voice, 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise, 
As if thou knewst, though thou canst not know,” 


and 
* Till That which knows, 


And is not known, but felt through what we feel 
Within ourselves is highest.” 


The “ Demeter ” volume of 1889 included Vastness 
and Merlin and the Gleam. 'The “‘ Death of Oenone ” 
volume of 1892 included St. Telemachus and Akbar’s 
Dream, Doubt and Prayer, Faith, God and the Universe, 
and finally the crowning jewel of his life’s work, 
Crossing the Bar. ‘Tennyson died that year, at the 
end of sixty-two years of published writing, tinged 
everywhere with a sober faith, concerned with the 
hope of immortality, and always having an upward 
look to God. Much quotation would be superfluous, 
where the poems are so accessible and so well known. 

Besides these definitely religious poems, the others, 
lyric and romance, idyll and drama, contain lines in 
which man is regarded as the image of God, lines 
which make a mystical appeal.. It is fair to call the 
religious poems on the whole mystical. The poet’s 
trances have been described in an earlier chapter. He 
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writes: ‘‘ I have often had a strange feeling of being 
wound and wrapped in the Great Soul.”’ In a talk to 
his son (Memoirs, p. 268) he said : “‘ The soul seems to 
me to be one with God, how I cannot tell. I can 
sympathize with God in my poor little way.” His 
private prayer was sometimes just ‘‘O thou Infinite. 
Amen.” This is. mysticism. The Palace of Art 
(1832), Tennyson said, “is the embodiment of my 
own belief that the godlike life is with man and for 
man, and that Beauty, Goodness and Knowledge are 
three sisters that never can be sundered without 
tears.” 

There was no falling off in poetic quality in those 
later volumes which contain so many religious poems. 
He did not, as Wordsworth and Browning did, write 
prosaically in later life from a sense of daily duty. I 
wonder if there has been since Sophocles so long a 
life of undimmed power in religious teaching through 
the medium of poetry. ; 

Frederic W. H. Myers’s wonderful poem, Sz. Paul, 
is a mystic experience told in inimitable literary form. 
It is all pure mysticism. Perhaps the canto 
beginning : “ Lo as some bard on isles of the Aegean ” 
is as clear a tale of inspiration as any other. 


“Then through the mid complaint of my confession, 
Then through the pang and passion of my prayer, 
Leaps with a start the shock of his possession, 
Thrills me and touches and the Lord is there. 
*& * *e ¥* * 


Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny : 
Yea with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 
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Rather the earth shall doubt when her retrieving 
Pours in the rain and rushes from the sod, 

Rather than he for whom the great conceiving 
Stirs in his soul to quicken unto God.” ! 


Of modern mystical poets Francis Thompson is 
wonderful for his wealth of symbol and metaphor, 
packed close, line after line. The Hound of Heaven 
is built of these metaphors as closely as is coal of dead 
tissues and seeds. 


There are many lovely poems on the Indwelling God 


1 It is not in the plan of this book to elaborate an argument in 
favour of a life to come; but those who love Myers and St. Paul 
may be glad to hear that he has, in a communication in 1906, five 
years after his death, added a new verse to St. Paul, giving a stronger 
statement of survival. In the original poem of 1867 occurs the 
verse : 


** What can we do o’er whom the unbeholden 
Hangs in a night with which we cannot cope ? 
What but look sunward, and with faces golden 
Speak to each other softly of a hope?” 


Through the hand of ‘‘ Mrs. Holland” in Calcutta he gave, in a 
determined attempt to prove his identity, the following supplementary 
verse : 


‘‘ What need to sorrow since our hope is certain 
What need to languish though the night seem long 
Stars are ablaze beyond Earth’s misty curtain 
Sorrow and silence shall have end in song.” 


« 


Punctuation was omitted to save “‘ power.” The great difficulty of 
getting communications through was sufficient warrant for the follow- 
ing slightly improved version by my friend A. J. Edmunds, of 
Cheltenham, Pa., who also has reminded me of the communication. 


“What need to sorrow when the hope is certain ? 
What need to languish if the night be long? 
Stars are ablaze beyond the misty curtain, 
Sorrow and silence have an end in song.’ 


See Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, June 1908, 
Pp 352, where careful details are given. 
U : 
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in The Thought of God, a collection written by F. L. 


Hosmer and W. C. Gannett. 
The late Miss Eva Gore-Booth writes : 


“ Therefore in every gracious form and shape 
The world’s dear open secret shalt thou find, 
From the One Beauty there is no escape, 
Nor from the sunshine of the Eternal Mind. 


The patient labourer, with guesses dim, 
Follows this wisdom to its secret goal. 

He knows all deeds and dreams exist in him, 
And all men’s God in every human soul.” ! 


* * * * * 


_“ The buried statue through the marble gleams, 
Praying for freedom, an unwilling guest, 
Yet flooding with the light of her strange dreams 
The hard stone folded round her uncarved breast. 


Founded in granite, wrapped in serpentine, 
Light of all life and heart of every storm, 

Doth the uncarven image, the Divine, 

Deep in the heart of each man, wait for form.” 2 


Mr. Edmond G. A. Holmes, who has written 
valuable books on educational reform, is among those 
who have made an earnest attempt to tell what the 
** possessed ”’ life is. If anyone thinks that any line is 
nonsense, I submit that it is nonsense which is above 
sense, not below it. 


**T breathe the, breath of the morning, I am one with the one 
World-Soul. 
I live my own life no longer, but the life of the living Whole. 
t The Harvest. a Form. 
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I am more than self: I am selfless: I am more than self: I 
am I, 

I have found the springs of my being in the flush of the eastern 
sky, ; 

I—the true self, the spirit, the self that is born of death— 

I have found the flame of my being in the morn’s ambrosial 
breath. 

I lose my life for a season: I lose it beyond recall : 

But I find it renewed, rekindled, in the life of the One, the All. 

I look not forward or backward: the abysses of time are 
nought. 

From pole to pole of the Heavens I pass in a flash of thought. 

I clasp the world to my bosom: I feel its pulse in my breast,— 

The pulse of measureless motion, the pulse of fathomless rest. 

Is it motion or rest that thrills me? Is it lightning or moonlit 
peace ? . 

Am I freer than waves of ether or prisoned beyond release ? 

I know not ; but through my spirit, within me, around, above, 

The world-wide river is streaming, the river of life and love. 

Silent, serene, eternal, passionless, perfect, pure ;— 

I may not measure its windings, but I know that its aim is sure. 

In its purity seethes all passion; in its silence resounds all 
song : 

Its Ran is builded of weakness : its right is woven of wrong. 

I am borne afar on its bosom ; yet its source and its goal are 
mine. 

From the sacred springs of creation to the ocean of love Divine. 

I have ceased to think or to reason: there is nothing to ponder 
or prove : 

I hope, I believe no longer : I am lost in a dream of love.” * 


In Rabindranath Tagore the poems read like love 
pieces written by a girl to her lover—they are all 
figures of love pieces from the soul to God. Truly 
the pattern of human experience is woven on the same 
scheme everywhere. Love is always love ; and when 

t The Creed of My Heart. 
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we can reach a perception of a new unity on earth we 
are likely to be finding out one more of the mysteries 


of God. The following are collected from Gitanjak : 


“I know thou takest pleasure in my singing. I touch by 
the edge of the far-spreading wing of my song thy feet which 
I could never aspire to reach. 

“The light of thy music illumines the world. The life 
breath of thy music runs from sky to sky. The holy stream 
of thy music breaks through all stony obstacles. and rushes on. 

“J shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 
knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light 
of reason in my mind. 

“‘T shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart and 
keep my love in flowér, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the 
inmost shrine of my heart. 

‘And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in all my 
actions, knowing it is thy power gives me strength to act. 

“That I should make much of myself and turn it on all 
sides, thus casting coloured shadows on thy radiance—such 
is thy maya. 

“Thou settest a barrier in thine own being, and then callest 
thy severed self in myriad notes. This thy self separation has 
taken body in me. 

“The poignant song is echoed through all the sky in many- 
coloured tears and smiles, alarms and hopes; waves rise up 
and sink again, dreams break and form. In me is thy own 
defeat of self. 

“This screen that thou hast raised is painted with innumer- 
able figures with the brush of the night and the day. Behind 
it thy seat is woven in wondrous mysteries of curves, casting 
away all barren lines of straightness. 

“The great pageant of thee and me has overspread the sky. 
With the tune of thee and me all the air is vibrant, and all 
ages pass with the hiding and seeking of thee and me.” 


* This is a description of the divisibility of God into portions of 
spirit in maya. 
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Among the poets and religious teachers of India an 
honoured place is held by Kabir (a.p. 1440-1518). 
He was able to combine Mohammedan and Hindu 
ideas in a lofty mysticism which absorbed the same 
religious truth from them both and treated their 
separate formal pieties with little respect. He was 
persecuted by the clergy, and has become the founder 
of a sect with about a million followers in northern 
India. But he was as little desirous of doing that as 
Fox or Wesley or Swedenborg were to begin with. 
His poems have been translated by Rabindranath 
Tagore, with an Introduction by Evelyn Underhill ; 
and they bear the authentic mark of inspiration. 


i 


“© servant, where dost thouseek Me? Lo! Iam beside thee. 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque. I am neither in Kaaba 
nor in Kailash. 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and renun- 
ciation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me: thou shalt 
meet Me in a moment of time.’ 

Kabir says, ‘A Sadhu! God is the breath of all breath.’ 


II 
‘Tt is needless to ask of a saint the caste to which he belongs ; 
For the priest, the warrior, the tradesman, and all the thirty- 
six castes alike are seeking for God. 
It is but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be. 


VI 
The unstruck drum of eternity is sounded within me, but my 


deaf ears cannot hear it. 
So long as man clamours for the J and the Mine his works are 


as naught : 
When all love of the J and the Mine is dead, then the work 


of the Lord is done. 
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‘« The river and its waves are one surf: where is the difference 
between the river and its waves ? 

When the wave rises it is the water: and when it falls it is the 
same water again. 


XLII 


‘« T laugh when I hear that the fish in the water is thirsty : 
You do not see that the Real is in your home, and you wander 
from forest to forest listlessly.”’ + 


This chapter is already long enough. It could be 
greatly extended and must not be regarded as approach- 
ing even a typical account of mystical poetry in English. 
I add a prose extract and one hymn. 


“The old man paused. There was a silence. Then he 
said very slowly, as though he were drawing in front of him 
the earliest histories of his own past life : 

““* Against all these temptations, against these voices of 
the world and the flesh, against the glory of power and the 
swinging hammer of success, you, sitting quietly in your room, 
must remember that a great charge has been given you, that 
you are here for one thing and one thing only—to listen. The 
whole duty of Art is listening for the voice of God. ... As 
an artist only those hours that I have spent listening, waiting, 
have been my real life. 

*** Nothing else can console you, nothing else can comfort you. 
There must be restraint, austerity, discipline—words must 
come to you easily, but only because life has come to you with 
so great a pain. . . . A vision came to Peter. A great exulta- 
tion inflamed him. At that instant he was stripped bare. . . . 
His soul was, for that great moment, naked and alone before 
God. The whole duty of Art is listening for the voice of 
God.’”2 


* See also XLII, LXV, LXVI, LXVII, LXIX. 
2 From Fortitude, by Hugh Walpole, Book III, chap. ii. p. 255. 
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The following hymn came spontaneously, without 
conscious effort, to the Rev. George Matheson 
(1842-1906), a man blind from his student days. 


“O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way 
I yield my flickering torch to Thee ; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain 
I cannot close my heart to Thee ; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee ; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.” 


Modern literature is rich in mystical expression. 
I only aspire to be a partial guide to a fragment of a 
region whose force and beauty are a great gift to us. 
Lawrence Binyon, in his recent ode, The Sirens, has 
made to it a notable contribution. 
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Burrough, Edward, 265, 
278 
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Cadbury, George, 268 
Calvin, 213, 266 

Candle of Vision, 128-133 
Carlisle, Abbey Chamber, 241 


Carpenter, Edward, 150 

Cell metaphor, 49 

Character from Nature, 71 

Children and symbols, 191 

Christ within, see Inward Christ 

Christology, 245-247 

Church or Society, 199 

Clement, 137 

Coleridge, S. T., 291, 292 

Comforter, 255 

Communion, Divine, 
Holy Communion 

Conrad, Joseph, 68 

Consecration, 35-38 

Conversion, 124 

Coral island metaphor, 103 

Coué, 106, 107 

Creative Prayer, 41 

Creery, Rev. A. M., 98 

Cromwell, 214 

Crucifixion of Christ, 62 

Curel, M., 115 


180, see 


Daily Bread, 45, 46 

Death in the Desert, 158 
Derby, 223-236 

Dickens, Charles, 115 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 165 
Dixon, Richard Watson, 161 
Dreams, 109-112 

Dualism, 64, 67, 69, 80, 84 


Edmunds, A. J., 46, 305 
Eleusinian Mysteries, 169, 170 
Elizabeth, Princess, 2'79 
Enneads, 144, 145 

Eucharist, see Holy Communion 
Eucken, 140 
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Faith of a Quaker, 10, 167, 180, 
207, 265 

Fall of Man, 222, 256, 260, 270, 
272 


Father in Heaven, 69 

Fixed prices, 283 

Fox, George, 211-228 ; his sub- 
liminal self, 229-244 ; his cour- 
age, 218; childhood, 219; 
style, 219, 226, 227 ; wander- 
ings, 220 ; openings, 221 ; back 
in Eden, 222 ; in Derby, 223, 
224 ; teaching, 225 ; following, 
226 ; personal traits, 228 ; tele- 
pathy, 230; trance, 231, 232; 
illnesses, 233, 234 ; visions, 235— 
240 ; healings, 240-243 ; letter 
‘to Land’s End, 254 ; theology, 
257 ; fournal, 277 

Francis of Assisi, 29, 232 


Gannett, W. C., 306 

Genius, 114 

Glazebrook, Canon, 289 

God, Idea of, 15-17, 26, 48; 
true, of Nature, 591 

Gore-Booth, Eva, 306 

Governor of Barbados, epistle 
to, 257 

Grellet, Stephen, 36 

Grubb, Edward, 247 

Gurney, Edmund, 95 


Harvest Festival, 189 

Hawkshead, cure at, 241 

Herman, Mrs., 41 

Holmes, Edmond G. A., 306 

Holy Communion, 167-169, 177, 
190 ; 

Hooker, 213 

Hormer, F. L., 306 

Human Personality, 92, 96 

Humanity, sacred, 284 

Hymn singing, 204, 205 


THE DIVINITY IN MAN 


Idea of the Holy, 47 

Idolatry in symbols, 190, 193 

Illingworth, Dr., 63 

Incarnation, 245-258 

Indwelling God, 68, 85, 
passim 

Inge, Dean, 153, 166, 169 

Inspiration, 113-127 .; ¢., 

Intellect, from Nature, 70 

Inward Christ, 58, 245-258, 


248, 249 


and 


James, Epistle of, 182 

James, William, 30 

Jerome, 46 

Jesus Christ, 62, 69, 248, 258, 
and passim 

Joan of Arc, 120, 121 

Fohn i, 28, 29 

John Scotus Erigena, 165 

Jones, Rufus M., 233, 235 


Kaber, 309, 310 
Kubla Khan, 119 


Lancaster, 237 

Life, 18 (metaphor), 51, Lord of, 
79 

Light of Christ, see Inward Christ 

Light Within, 271 

Logos, 28 

London, Y. M., Epistle, 60 

Lord’s Prayer, 45, 46 

Lord’s Supper, 167, 168, 169 

Love, 38, 39 


McKenna, Stephen, 160, 161, 
166 

Magic against Plotinus, 145 

Man one with God, 17 

Mansfield-Woodhouse, 231, 240 


Maryport Church, 193 


INDEX 


Mass, the, 202 

Mathematical prodigies, 115 
Matheson, George, 311 
Memory of Earth, 131 
Miracles, 229 

Mithra, Mysteries of, 170, 171 
Monism, 67, 69, 80-91, 84, 86 
Morris, William, 53 

Moses, Rev. W. Stainton, 95 
Mozart, 115 

Myers, F. W. H., 92, 151, 304, 


395 
Mysteries, 167-177 
Mystical poets, 289-311 
Mysticism, 15-32 ; a reinforced 
life, 20, 21 ; erroneous, 23 
Mystics in England, 214, 215; 
modern, 268 


Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, 83 

Nature, 64, 65, 69 

Nayler, James, 279, 280 

Neoplatonism 137, 139, 164, 165 

Nerves, 128, 132 

Newnham, Rev. P. H., ror, 102 

Normal man, 114 


Oaths, 282, 283 

Omnipresence of God, 58 

Origen, 139, 141, 169, 276 

Otto, Professor, 47, 88-90; on 
silence, 205 

Oxford Book of English Mystical 
Verse, 289 


Pain, 80, 85, 86 

Parenthood, 54 

Paul and George Fox, 216, 217 

Pauline Mysticism, 27, 28 ; teach- 
ing, 59; on Lord’s Supper, 
168, 179, 277 

Pendle Hill vision, 238, 239 
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Penington, Isaac (on Heb."x, 5), 
252, 259-268 ; his teaching, 
261-264, 273 

Penn, William, 32, 51, 259, 265, 
268, 273 

Perfection, 62 

Personality, 53-63 ; Divine, 56 ; 
national, 56 ; double, 105, 106 

Philosophy, 80 

Plainness, 282 

Plato, 138, 139, 140 

Plotinus, 9, 137-166 ; his system, 
148-166, 276 

Porphyry, 138, 141, 160, 163 

Poverty, 267 

Prayer, 39-45, 65 

Precognition, 112 

Prelude, 116, 294-296 

Priest, 200 

Proverbs ix, 28 


Quaker Call, 266, 267 
Quakerism, see Society of Friends 


Rabindranath Tagore, 194, 307, 
308 

Raw material of body, 70; of 
intellect, 70; of character, 71 ; 
of beauty, 73 

Religion, contents of, 18; in 
seventeenth century, 212, 213 ; 
in war, 214 

Retrocognitive cases, 131 

Ritual, 179, 266 

Romans i, 25 

Rowntree, Joseph, 268 

Ruskin on symbols, 196-198 


Saco, church in, 203 

Sacraments, see Lord’s Supper, 
and Mysteries and Holy Com- 
munion 

Sadhu Sundar Singh, 121 
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Schumann, 115 

Schweizer, Albert, 66, 67 

Seed of God, see Inward €hrist 

Separateness of God and man, 247 

Separation, 247 

Seventeenth century, 211-214 

Shelley, 299 

Shillitoe, Thomas, 37 

Sidgwick, Professor Henry, 96 

Silence, 202, 206 

Sin, 61, 78, 260 

Sleep, 108 

Society of Friends, 9, 30, 167, 
202, 203; meeting houses, 
206 ; educated, 215, 216 

Society for Psychical Research, 
96, 97 

Socrates, 119,120 . 

Somnambulism, 109, 111, 112 

Spectrum of Personality, 104, 
105, 188 

Stained-glass windows, 193 

State, the, 281 

Stevenson, R. L., 110 

Stimulants, 179, 185 

Story, Thomas, 265 

Sturge, Joseph, 32, 268 

Sublime, the, 201 

Subliminal man, 92-112; sug- 
gestibility of, 126; powers, 239 

Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 121- 
124 

Symbolism, 181-207 ; in words, 
181; in worship, 183; a 
success ? 187; pagan, 195; 
non-moral, 202, 203 
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Tauler, John, 201 

Taylor, Rachel Annand, 196 

Telepathy, 99, 100, 101; Ploti- 
nus, 146 

Tennyson, 116-119, 153, 301- 
304 

Third century, 137, 139, 171 

Thompson, Francis, 305 

Thought of God, 306 

Three Experiences, 19-52 

Tithes, 283 

Traherne, Thomas, 290, 291 

Trance, G. Fox, 231-233 

Tree metaphor, 48 

Triads, 79 

Trinity, 256 


Ulverston, 240 
Underhill, Evelyn, 194, 198, 204 


Vagueness of phrase, 82 


Walpole, Hugh, 310 

War, 267, 281 

Whittier, 290, 299, 300 
Woodbrooke, 53, 66 

Woolman, John, 32, 268 
Worcester, 238, 240, 277 
Wordsworth, 155-157, 293-299 
World memory, 131 


Younghusband, Sir Francis, 75 
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The Quakers : Their Story and Message 
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This new edition of a book which has been very highly appreciated in 
England and in America is virtually a new work. It contains the results 
of a life-study of original records relating to the Society of Friends, and 
helps the reader to picture the personalities of many Quaker leaders of 
early and later times. The relation of the early Friends’ teaching to the 
thought of the time is dealt with more fully, the story is told of the break- 
ing away from traditionalism shortly after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and the history of the Quaker ministry is given at greater length. 
A new chapter has been written on the beginning of Quakerism in 
America and on the work of William Penn. 


Finding the Trail of Life 
Cr. 800. By RUFUS M. JONES 55, 


“Tt has a deep message . . . and it should correct some current 
tendencies of thought which menace the historic faith.”—Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


Christianity and the Present Moral Unrest 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 64. 


This volume of Essays is the outcome of some of the discussions which 
took place at the C.O.P.E.C. meetings in Birmingham in 1924. It is © 
an attempt to answer the question how far the principles announced or 
implied in the teaching of Jesus are applicable to the present state of the 
world in the sense of supplying guidance for the solution of the more 
pressing moral and social problems of our time. Only one or two of the 
writers were themselves members of the C.O.P.E.C., so that it may be 
said rather to have been evoked by than to be the work of the Conference, 
which is in no way responsible for its contents. 

The contributors include the Master of Balliol, Dr. G. F. Barbour, 
John Harvey, H. J. W. Hetherington, Mrs. A. D. Lindsay, J. H. Muirhead, 
Canon O. Quick, Canon C. E. Raven, D.D., J. Arthur Thomson, C. C. J. 
Webb, H. M. Wodehouse, and H. G. Wood. 


A Practical Faith 


By tHE Rev. HAROLD ANSON 
Prerace By THE Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD 
Cr. 800, 35. 6d, 


“An inspiring book, written with penetration, humour and a lofty 
spiritual ideal.’—Guardian, 


The Capacity for God 
By R. F. HORTON, D.D. 


Author of “The Mystical Quest of Christ ” 
Cr. 820, 75. 6d. 

The object of the book is to make plain the power that is in man 
for knowing and communing with God. This power is called Faith ; 
and it is shown what can be accomplished by faith in the life of the 
individual ; and also how faith is more effectual in discovering truth 
than some of the methods (such as Christian Science, Theosophy and 
Spiritualism) that are in vogue to-day. 

Faith is distinguished from the acceptance of a creed by being a 
personal relation to God, but at the end a creed is suggested which, 
in the light of our modern knowledge and experience, grows out of a 
living faith. 


Systematic Theology 
( “ Dogmatik ’’) 
Cr. 8%. By Dr. WILHELM HERRMANN ss. 


This book is,as Professor Rade says in his introduction, the fruit of 
forty-five years’ teaching. It falls into three parts: first, dealing with 
religion in general and Christianity in particular ; second, dealing with 
the victory of faith over the world ; and third, with the overcoming of sin 
by faith. There is a final brief section dealing with Christology. This is 
one of the most important books of recent years in the sphere of theology. 


Faith and Success 


By BASIL KING 


Author of * The Conquest of Fear” 
La. Cr. 8v0. 75. 6d. 
‘‘The style of the book is worthy ofits thought ; higher praise could 
scarcely be given.’—Sunday Times. 


Foundations of Faith 


III. Ecclesiological 


By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D 


Cr. 890. 55. 

“Dr. Orchard has a keen mind, piercing insight, wide sympathy and 
an increasingly devotional spirit. Most priests would iearn much from 
his book.’—Church Times. 


Vol. I, Theological. Vol. II, Christological. 


The First Age of Christianity 
By ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Cr. 800. 55. 6d. 


Dr. Scott is already widely known as a lucid and scholarly writer 
on religious topics from the Protestant Modernist view-point. His new 
book gives a rapid survey of the most momentous period in Christian 
history, setting forth only the assured results of biblical scholarship, and | 
it should find many readers in all branches of the Christian Church. It 
is full of valuable suggestions for preachers and teachers, and clear-cut 
summaries of present knowledge. 


Jesus of Nazareth 


His Times, His Life, and His Teaching 
By JOSEPH KLAUSNER 
Transtatep sy Canon H. DANBY 
Demy 800. 18s, 
“A work of extraordinary importance.... Must be accorded a 
prominent place among the resources of students of Christian origin.” 
—Inquirer. 


Origen and His Work 


By EUGENE DE FAYE 
TranstaTeD By FRED ROTHWELL 
Cr. 80. 5s. 


“Origen and His Work” consists of a series of eight lectures in 
popular form, recently delivered at the University of Upsala, Sweden. 
It is meant to prepare the way for a coming work of a very compre- 
hensive nature, dealing critically and exegetically with Origen’s literary 
activities and mental processes; it also emphasizes particularly the 
influence of Greek philosophy on the early Christian Church and its 
struggles. The subjects mainly considered are Origen’s literary methods, 
his teachings on God, Providence, and Redemption, cosmology, Christ- 
ology, and eschatology. 


The Aim of Jesus Christ 


A Critical Inquiry for the General Reader 


By WILLIAM FORBES COOLEY, Pu.D. 
Cr. 80. 75. 6d. 


“This careful and reverent study insists on a humanitarian view of 
Christ.”—The Times. 
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